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Tue YEARS or PEACE 


A Distinguished American Novel by LE ROY MACLEOD 


The Years of Peace is the story 
of the inner conflicts, com- 
promises, and final peace be- 
tween a man who married 
under compulsion of his 
sense of honor, and a woman 
who took him through 
vanity, not love. Book League 


Christopher MORLEY says: 
“The feeling of The Years of 
Peace still lingers, It has “a 
deep earthly rhythm, a hale 
and exquisite reality of 
ground and air. It has the 
broad richness of Indiana 
soil. It will be highly 


of America Selection. $2.50 


EDWIN BOOTH Plays His Own Dramatic Life 


DARLING of MISFORTUNE 
By RICHARD LOCKRIDGE 


A biography of one of the most significant figures in American 
’ theatrical history, a figure as dramatic, picturesque, and tragic as 
any of the réles which won him fame. Illustrated. $3.50 


METTERNICH 
By ARTHUR HERMAN 

The first complete and authen- 
tic biography in English of a 
truly important and amazing 


By THEODOR SEIBERT 
The most completely illumi- 
nating survey of Soviet social 
Organization yet written. 


praised and deeply liked.”’ 


“It is a Gem” 


NIGHT 
FLIGHT 


By ANTOINE DE SAINT- 
EXUPERY 

“A vivid and poetic tale of the 

air,’’ says the New York Times of 

this Femina Prize novel and 

Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 

tion. $1.75 


Goncourt Prize Novel 


DESIRE 





man. $5.00 $3.00 
By JEAN FAYARD 


The story of an immature young 
Frenchman's experience in all 
phases of romantic love. $2.00 


Have You Read 


RECOVERY 


By SIR ARTHUR SALTER 


A continuing demand for these two children’s classics makes Still the outstanding book on 
possible these new editions, reduced in price from $3.50 to $2.00 the depression and w ays out of it 
each, ; $3.00 


THE CENTURY CO. - 353 Fourth Avenue - NEW YORK 


=a 


Two Famous Books at a New Low Price 


A CHILD’S HISTORY and 
GEOGRAPHY of the WORLD 


By V. M. HILLYER 
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THE LIBRARY OF THE QUARTER 


OUTSTANDING NOVELS 


Tuey Winter Asroap, Sy James Aston, Viking 


Press. 

YEAR BEFORE Last, dy Kay Borie, Harrison 
Smith. 

Oxsscure Destinies, by Witta Catuer, Knopf. 

Tue SHELTERED Lire, dy ELLten Gtascow, 
Doubleday, Doran. 

Tue Lavy or THE Boat, 4y Lapy MurasakI, #r. 
by Arruur Watery, Houghton Mifflin. 

Nicut Fricut, dy ANToInE vE Saint-Exupéry, 
tr. by 8. GitBert, Century. 

Tue Srore, dy T. S. Srripiinc, Doubleday, 


Doran. 
Picron Irisu, dy Francis Sruart, Macmillan. 


HERE is a rich comic vein in the in- 

congruity of a handful of Anglo-Sax- 
ons in Italy. E. M. Forster, the Countess 
Russell, Thornton Wilder, Aldous Huxley, 
Douglas, and Bunin have all been before 
“James Aston” in tapping it, but something 
was left for this book, whoever the author (or 
authors? ) may be. In the familiar situations 
of the pension dinner, the struggle for seats 
by the drawing-room fire, the expedition to 
the famous ruins, the language combats, etc., 
he finds occasions for witty comment. Better 
still are some of the turns in the dialogue, very 
neat and fairly natural. The author is not 
above using crude devices, and what is worse 
for his story he lets it run on too long, re- 
peating himself. Some one should pass a law 
requiring publishers to scrap before printing 
the last third of every comic novel, for a 
witty line is the hardest thing in the world to 
sustain. Even when it is sustained, too much 
of it at a time, like a sparkling wine, leaves 
the sampler with a headache. But it would be 
ill-natured to press a quarrel further with a 
book that shows its faults of immaturity so 
openly, and is laughable. 


HE more I read in novels that picture 

modern life as a fitful fever, the 
stronger grows my respect for The Magic 
Mountain. Obviously, Kay Boyle did not at- 
tempt, either by direct conception or by sug- 
gestion, to do anything on so large a scale in 
Year before Last. It has only one major 
character, and he is shown only in the final 
stages of tuberculosis—the others, the girl 


who loves and attends him, his aunt who wij 
supply money for his adventurous : agazin 
if he will give the girl up, and a few casys 
acquaintances, being seen entirely as they ar 
involved in his last hectic days. Its implic. 
tions, too, unlike those of The Magic Mop, 
tain, which range over the general experieng 
are mainly confined to the present state o 
literature, as the passionate young editor ani 
his friends or correspondents regard jit. Hj 
and his venture are consistently romanti. 
cized. “He was such a young man,” th 
author writes, “that he had no need for aij 
or comfort.” Miss Boyle has carried throug) 
this second novel with extraordinary very 
and with a command of her own resource 
greater than in her first book. There is » 
break in the movement of the rhythmical ani 
acutely vivid prose. Why is her story mor} 
terrible as well as less ,impressive tha! 
Mann’s? Or, to take a case straight out of 
actual experience—why does it seem mor 
terrible, though less tragic, than the recori 
left by Katherine Mansfield in her extraor-{] 
dinary letters and journals? I think it is part 
because there is so great a concentration upon 
the physical and psychological climaxes of the 
disease, the entire narrative being strangely 
removed from the background and surrouni: 
ings of varied every-day life that might have 
furnished legitimate alleviation. 
GREAT deal of nonsense concerning 
“escape” and “escapists” applied to con-, 


‘ temporary fiction has lately gone the rounds 


There is only one escape from life—death. 
To leave the conduct of business affairs for) 
religious exercises, to turn from politics t/ 
physics, or from talking to reading, is not to 
flee from the reality of the world but merely 
to move from one of its expressions t 
another. Miss Cather has been especially in- 
terested to inquire which of these expressions,” 
for the people whom she depicts, make exis- 
ence all the way up to death seem supportable) 
or intelligible; which activities afford them 
sustaining pleasure, satisfaction, or comfory 
against its confusion or disasters. Sometims/ 
she has sought to push the inquiry on a bro} 
front, as in Shadows on the Rock, where sht 


(continued om page Vit!) 
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New Books of Spectal Interest 
from the Henry Horr list 





My LIFE AND THOUGHT: 4 Self-Portrait 


By ALBERT SCHWEITZER. Here is the autobiography of “Africanus” Schweitzer; 
internationally acclaimed as a great philosopher, author, theologian, musician and doc- 
tor. For the first time one of the world’s most gifted sons explains why he chose an 
inconspicuous work as a doctor to the primitive blacks of Lambarene, Africa, rather 
than the plaudits of the Continent. It is, too, a highly entertaining account of a life 
fuller and richer than most. Illustrated. $2.50 


A GOODLY HERITAGE 


By MARY ELLEN CHASE. In this book a distinguished author writes, in a manner 
partly autobiographical, of the three great traditions which made New England and, 
in part, America—the Puritan, the Classical, the sea-faring. ‘A vital narrative which is 
also a charming book.”—Agnes Repplier. Illustrated. $3.00 


STORM OVER ASIA 


By PAUL HUTCHINSON, author of ‘China's Real Revolution,” etc. A candid study 
> recent developments in Japan, China, India and Russia. The author, for many 
years a journalist of repute in the Far East, throws new light on the grave dangers of 
the Oriental situation. $2.50 


A PASSING AMERICA 


By CORNELIUS WEYGANDT, author of “The Red Hills” and “The Wissahickon 
Hills.’ The author, in a nostalgic vein, laments the passing of many grace notes of 
an era now dead. It is a book to cause those who live surrounded by “all modern 
conveniences” to pause and think. I/lustrated. $3.00 


SIGNIFICANCE OF SECTIONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


By the late FREDERICK JACKSON TURNER. Like his “Frontier in American His- 
tory,” this book represents Professor Turner's vital contribution to a subject of deep 
significance in our history. Among the twelve essays included are: “Sections and Na- 
tion,” and “Children of the Pioneers.” In press. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN. Dr. Hazen, in this detailed and authoritative 
work, considers the background and setting of the Revolution; its causes, events and 
constantly widening effect; and especially the interaction between France and the rest 
of Europe that was a predominant feature of the times. Two volumes. In press. 


ISSUES OF IMMORTALITY 


By CORLISS LAMONT. A study of the logical implications of various ideas of im- 
mortality from the time of the Old Testament Hebrews to the present. $1.50 


RELIGION IN VARIOUS CULTURES 


By HORACE L. FRIESS and HERBERT W. SCHNEIDER. What James’ Varieties of 
Religious Experience did for individual religious experience, this book does for group 
religious experience. Lavishly illustrated. $4.00 


HENRY HOLT & COMPANY, 1 Park Avenue, NEW YORK 
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raised the question of what keeps a national 
culture, as well as an individual, going. I 
think she has been most successful when she 
has dealt, as in Obscure Destinies, with a 
small self-contained group. 

The longest and best of the three pieces in 
the volume takes its plac 
than amplified short st 
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NCE more Miss 

ward over the dec 
gentlefolk—the good 
hard to keep up appeai 
shares a concern with another famous Rich- 
mond wit. In her new book, as in its prede- 
cessors, there is plenty of shrewd and mature 
comment, especially upon the feminine 
world. “Mrs. Birdsong,” she writes, “was one 
of those celebrated beauties who, if they still 
exist, have ceased to be celebrated.”” Another 
lady is described as “mild, charming, im- 
placable.” But the best line relates to the 
whole sex: “Women like to sit down with 
trouble as if it were knitting.” 


AN is, it seems, an inveterate civilizer. 
‘If he can get a few moves ahead in the 
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than an exciting record of aerial battle: 
storms and darkness ending in a crash. 
two books in a way complement each other, 
Mr. Garnett making us feel comfortably ts 
miliar with the inside of a plane, at home 
in the cockpit, while the chief feature oi 
Night Flight is the description of the uppet 
world of clouds and stars in which the mz 
chine moves. True to their national types 
Mr. Garnett makes his impression by under- 
statements, as it seems to an Americai, 
slightly ironic, and Saint-Exupéry his y 
overemphasis with bursts of lyricism. In tak: Li 
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raised the question of what keeps a national 
culture, as well as an individual, going. I 
think she has been most successful when she 
has dealt, as in Obscure Destinies, with a 
small self-contained group. 

The longest and best of the three pieces in 
the volume takes its place among novels rather 
than amplified short stories. Bearing properly 
the title of one character, “Old Mrs. Harris,” 
who holds the key to the narrative, it never- 
theless gives admission to several others, liv- 
ing through a variety of events and over a 
considerable period of time. It is a model of 
compactness and lucidity. In its hundred 
pages, never crowded, never hurried, there 
seems scarcely a line to take away. Equally, 
I think, there is nothing that need be added to 
them. The clear completeness of the story ap- 
pears the more remarkable when one con- 
siders that it rests not on a big scene but en- 
tirely on homely details closely observed and 
objectively put forward. This is a method 
that has yielded some of our bulkiest and most 
redundant modern novels. One of Miss 
Cather’s special gifts, here well illustrated, is 
the power of selecting just enough features or 
acts, and of sketching in just enough of the 
background, to give the whole -an effect of 
the expansiveness of nature, and at the same 
time to communicate the sense of a creative 
impulse ruling the design. 


NCE more Miss Glasgow looks back- 

ward over the declining days of Virginia 
gentlefolk—the good Episcopalians trying 
hard to keep up appearances—for whom she 
shares a concern with another famous Rich- 
mond wit. In her new book, as in its prede- 
cessors, there is plenty of shrewd and mature 
comment, especially upon the feminine 
world. “Mrs. Birdsong,” she writes, “was one 
of those celebrated beauties who, if they still 
exist, have ceased to be celebrated.”’ Another 
lady is described as “mild, charming, im- 
placable.” But the best line relates to the 
whole sex: “Women like to sit down with 
trouble as if it were knitting.” 


AN is, it seems, an inveterate civilizer. 
‘If he can get a few moves ahead in the 


game of providing food and sheltcr, he 4, 
lights in hedging his life about with laws ap 
customs that permit a momentary feeling ,; 


ordered security in an unmanageable univery 
The next step is to produce an artist who yj 
make assurance doubly sure by recording th. 
brief triumph—which leaves, when it pas 
little or nothing but this record behind. 

It can be no surprise to readers accustoms 
to almost daily news of the unearthing of pas 
civilizations to learn, as most of us are noy 
doing for the first time, that the court life of 
Japan in the eleventh century was such ; 
moment in history. It is only the manner of 
this discovery that is surprising. We weren' 
prepared for getting in through the elegay 
and subtle novels of the Lady Murasaki—th 
four volumes of Genji’s story, and now a su. 
cessor, The Lady of the Boat—in M: 
Waley’s gracious translation. Some have bee 
so far unable to believe their eyes as to ques 
tion Mr. Waley’s good faith and to a 
whether this beguiling picture of a life r. 
fined and self-conscious in what we at 
pleased to regard as a modern degree is not: 
pure invention of his pen. But there it is. The 
Lady Murasaki did enclose these figures, » 
uncannily like ourselves, though with gaye 
costumes and more odorous perfumes, in : 
globe of perception like clear glass. Shake the 
globe as you will, the bright figures still re- 
main no further away than your hand. 


HE tale entitled Night Flight, by : 

French aviator, is, like David Garnett’ 
The ‘Grasshoppers Come, something mor 
than an exciting record of aerial battle with 
storms and darkness ending in a crash. The 
two books in a way complement each other, 
Mr. Garnett making us feel comfortably f 
miliar with the inside of a plane, at home 
in the cockpit, while the chief feature of 
Night Flight is the description of the uppet 
world of clouds and stars in which the mz 
chine moves. True to their national types 
Mr. Garnett makes his impression by under 
statements, as it seems to an Americal, 
slightly ironic, and Saint-Exupéry his 
overemphasis with bursts of lyricism. In tak 


(continued on page X) 
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he Causes 
{ War 
by Sir Arthur Salter, 


Sir J. Arthur Thomson, 
Wickham Steed et al. 


oreof internationally famous men have 
tributed chapters on the economic, 
srious, racial, political causes of hos- 
ty between peoples. Each writer is an 
thority in bis field, their combined 
ws was submitted as a report to The 
orld Conference for International Peace 
hrough Religion. $2.00 





by W. E. Hocking 


ampioning the cause of so-called 
backward” nations, Prof. Hocking in 
is fascinating history of international 
lations in the Near East shows how the 
pwers have trampled upon Egypt, Syria 
d Palestine, and declares that “the 
est itself will eventually pay unless 
wrid-order is clarified.” $5.00 


interpretations 
1931-1932 


by Walter Lippmann 


Lucid, incisive, inspiring commentaries on events 
of the recent historic months which have wit- 
nessed one of the greatest social readjustments of 


modern history. 


Eminently fitted by mind and training for the 
task, Mr. Lippmann brings to it the broad com- 
prehension which distinguished “A Preface to 
Morals” and his long series of notable editorials 
in the New York World. (Tent.) $2.50 








nanee 
nd Polities 


by Paul Einzig 


he author of Behind The Scenes of Inter- 
ional Finance discloses the use by 
ance of her financial power to carry 
t her political policies during the past 
yo years. “He marshals his facts as a bar- 
ster would do... the effect is deadly.” — 
ew Statesman . . . “Backed by an extra- 
dinary array of facts . . . provides three 
urs of exciting reading.”—~<Evening 

ndard. 2.50 





Development 
of the League of 
Nations Idea 


Documents and Correspondence of Theodore 
Marburg, Chairman, Foreign Organization 
Committee, League to Enforce Peace. 


Edited by John H. Latane 


Includes many pertinent documents which show 
how the idea of The League started, as well as 
letters which passed between Mr. Marburg and 
Sir Edward Grey, Briand, Borden of Canada, 
Bryce, Balfour, Roosevelt, Taft, Wilson and 
other leaders. (Two Vols.) $8.00 
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Statistical and historical annual of the states of the world for the current 
year; accurate data on public events, parliamentary actions, etc., arranged 
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ing man off the beaten track and bringing 
him to desperation, both authors, it appears, 
would employ the experience narrated as an 
occasion for asking once more what end jus- 
tifies human endeavor. Does his conquest of 
another element throw any light on that old 
question? If Mr. Garnett has an answer it is 
in the negative—such seems to be the mean- 
ing of his reference to the grasshoppers. 
Saint-Exupéry ventures to be explicit and 
positive. Riviere, his director of the air serv- 
ice, of whose attitude the whole book is a 
dramatization, believes in a sense of duty, as 
greater even than love. He requires perfect 
obedience to duty though it may mean death. 
This belief that fulfilment and freedom lie 
in self-mastery—a far more heroic adventure 
than mastery of the air—is not unlike the 
theme of Kleist’s Prinz von Homburg. Of 
course, the idea is much older than that. But 
this new use of it by a young Frenchman is 
striking. Unfortunately, the intensely emo- 
tional passages of the book are untranslatable, 
so that where these occur the English version, 
though idiomatic enough, seems strained. 


HE scene of The Store is Florence, Ala- 
bama, and the neighboring banks of the 


Tennessee River. In the early Eighteen- 
eighties, its time, the Muscle Shoals project, 
which has put this section on the political 
map, had not yet been heard of, and it was a 
stagnant backwater. Yet the story begins with 
echoes of national politics—a campaign speech 
acclaiming Cleveland as the restorer of pros- 
perity to the South. Among the inhabitants of 
Florence who took this rosy view was Colonel 
Miltiades Vaiden, and the action turns on the 
financial and personal commitments he made 
as a result, which left him well along the road 
to ruin when the hope proved to be un- 
founded. As the Colonel’s numerous relatives 
and a considerable number of his neighbors, 
white and colored, were involved in his bold 
operations, the author’s picture gives a fairly 
complete social cross section of his com- 
munity. 

The book gets further away from melo- 
drama than Mr. Stribling’s previous work, 


and although the outlines of the char, aCte 
and events are not uncommon in Sout) ew 
fiction, the filling in of the outlines j , 
varying degrees, fresh and convincing 
Vaiden, though at first glance he seems ty 
just another seedy, pompous Colonel, tunf 
out to be a new and rather remarkable x 
quaintance. In the same way, Mr. Striblinh 
puts his own imprint on the adolescent em, 
tions of the Colonel’s nephew, and, to som): 
extent, on nearly all the other people. As ty 
plot thickens, this inner identity of the char i 
acters tends to be obscured in events, thous} 
it is never lost. With the vigor that has alway { 
marked his writing, and with his i increasing j 
control over the substance of his fiction, reai. 
ers may look forward eagerly to the compl. 
tion of the American trilogy of which 7} 
Store is a strong second part. ~ 


HOSE who can find enough pleasure iy 

freshness, delicacy, and courage to a 
cept with good grace some of the defects of” 
these qualities will do well not to miss Pigeor| 
Irish. Probably less courage than a foreinaly 
would suppose was required to write it in Ir-| 
land, where Mr. Yeats walks at evening, ani 
the relations of poetry and politics have noth 
yet lost their innocence. Still, it doesn’t i 
to be easy for the young anywhere outsiel 
Communist Russia to testify in public to their 
ideals. And what Mr. Stuart does is to rise w\ 
in favor of a religious mysticism against the ‘ 
rationalization of life, put forward by the i 


‘rulers of the U.S.S.R. as the chief joy of R 


modern youth. He replies to the frankly lyr-! 
cal propagandist fiction of such novelists 
Pilniak with equally frank propaganda. Like 
them, too, he allows himself to grow extrava-# 
gantly lyrical, though mainly in the inter-¥ 
ludes of the pigeons’ flights, which the reader’ 
who is neither Bolshevik nor Irish may wisi 
to slide over rapidly, catching a line here ané | 
there, such as the bit of humorous fantasy 11” 
the final flight that would have delighte/{ 
Sterne. The best writing in the book concert” 
profane rather than sacred affairs—a youn! 
man’s two loves—and is good indeed. 3 
Heven MacAree 


(continued on page X11) 
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PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATES 
By WALTER MILLIS 


GAIN the American electorate finds itself con- 
fronted by its quadrennial dilemma. The ritual 
is established; the play is dreadfully familiar; 
the lines will certainly be platitudinous. And yet 

this year there is a difference. There is a sense—it has been 
wanting in the recent past—of deeper significance beneath 


the well-worn surface of the action. Amid the confident 
illusions of four years ago, perhaps, we saw no more than a 
question of which was the “better” man. As to the objects 
of our national policy there was no dispute, and neither 
candidate had anything so patently unnecessary as a pro- 
gramme. In the long afternoon sun of Coolidge prosperity 
the only problem seemed to be to manage the wonderful 
economic machine which was bearing us down the straight 
road to well-being. No one could believe that that sun 
would ever set; what was wanted was not a pathfinder amid 
darkness but a competent chauffeur, and the campaign 
could turn contentedly upon the grammatical hobbies of 
Mr. Smith or the engineering predilections of Mr. Hoover. 
This year there is more to it than that. 

It is no longer a simple question of which of two men 
would prove the better executive. Once more there has 
loomed the darker problem of what it is that we should 
execute and of what orientation we should give to the main 
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current of our political history. When the lank figure of 
Mr. William Gibbs McAdoo stepped upon the platform at 
Chicago to overthrow the Eastern urban coalition and re- 
store the influence of the South and West, the farmer, the 
small business man, and the debtor in the councils of the 
Democratic party, he was also restoring American political 
life to its own basic tradition. For twenty years it had been 
more or less forgotten; first, in the excitements of a world 
war, and then in the more pleasurable absorptions of a 
“prosperity” founded in a greater degree than we had 
imagined upon foreign trade and lending. The elections of 
1916 and 1920 had turned wholly upon specific questions 
of foreign policy, while those of the succeeding years had 
failed to turn at all, as immense Republican majorities con- 
firmed a national satisfaction discouraging to political vi- 
tality. Under the economic pressures of 1932, however, the 
old division has been revived; and nothing could have been 
more significant than the declaration in which Mr. Smith, 
in April, denounced the “demagogic appeal” of the move- 
ment over which the Governor of New York was so 
adroitly presiding. It was the voice of another Cleveland 
or Harmon recoiling before the same alien and incompre- 
hensible forces that had once advanced beneath the banner 
of William Jennings Bryan. 

The old issue between the wealthy, conservative, well- 
organized Northeast and the dissatisfied, disunited outer 
reaches of the nation had again been fairly posed. It is an 
issue which is elusive and self-contradictory. It is an issue 
between “progressivism” and “reaction” more in name 
than in fact; it is sectional rather than social and represents 
a difference of attitude rather than of programmes. Yet, 
difficult though it may be to define it in words, it is emo- 
tionally a real issue; it is peculiarly domestic and American, 
and it is the issue around which most of our significant po- 
litical history has in fact revolved. Fate chose Mr. Wilson’s 
son-in-law, by a peculiar appropriateness, to reconstitute 
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at Chicago a political situation essentially like that which 
had existed in 1912, and thereby launched American poli- 
tics once more upon a rhythm that had been broken by 
twenty years of foreign adventure. 
Between the atmospheres of 1912 and 1932 there is an 
obvious analogy. Twenty years ago the effects of a lesser 
anic had not worn off; then as now there were restlessness 
and doubt widespread throughout the country, and a dis- 
satisfaction equally uncertain of its objects. The bosses, the 
trusts, and the malefactors of great wealth were the targets 
that the bankers, the holding companies, and the stock 
market have since become. The advanced thinkers were 
experimenting as confidently (and perhaps as ineffectively ) 
with the political machinery as they are now inclined to 
experiment with the economic. In 1912 the world was 
sultry before a coming hurricane; there may be no hurri- 
cane in prospect this time, but there is something of the 
same vague uneasiness in the international air, to which the 
American people are turning the same sublime indifference. 
Curiously enough, some even of the same figures are shuf- 
fling from the wings. Colonel House flits momentarily 
through the news reports. Senator Borah again comes for- 
ward to take a headline. And as Al Smith, the product and 
protagonist of the recent years, passed under the roaring 
galleries at Chicago, it was to reveal the always sinister 
form of Mr. William Randolph Hearst lurking some- 
where in the shadows with an influence more powerful, it 
would seem, than any he has wielded in the past dozen 
years. It is like the Wilsonian age returning, and if there 
is no second Wilson, history has prepared an even stranger 
turn. With the stage reset for the drama of twenty years 
ago, the curtain rises—it is to reveal not a Wilson but 
another Roosevelt advancing to challenge a President sit- 
ting in an attitude strangely like that of a second Taft. 
It is only in their relation to this wider background that 
the personal qualities of the two candidates can be intelli- 
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gently discussed. President Hoover, like President Taft, is 
the renominated candidate of a drilled convention returned 
to uphold, in so far as that may be possible, the status quo. 
For two and a half years he has struggled earnestly, at 
times desperately, with the major economic catastrophe 
over which an ironic fortune had elected him to preside. 
The fact that it was a task for which he was totally unpre- 
pared, as his 1928 campaign speeches show, is more or less 
irrelevant, since no one else in either party was prepared for 
it either. What is relevant in those speeches is the indication 
they give of the intellectual equipment with which he en- 
tered upon it, and the extent to which they show him to be 
a product of the attitude of mind— it can scarcely be called 
a political philosophy—which formed and characterized 
those golden years. 

Mr. Hoover came late into American public life. Until 
he was forty he had been a business man living most of the 
time abroad and finding his chief interests outside the coun- 
try. Not until he was forty-six did he even think of becom- 
ing a politician, and when he did so, he simply took his 
political ideology from the atmospheres around him. He 
served under two Presidents with each of whom the essence 
of the political method was to let well enough alone. The 
great machine could run itself to produce all the results that 
anyone could ask. Government was almost universally re- 
garded not as a challenging clash of interests and purposes 
but as a minor problem in. business management, directed 
towards an end upon which all were agreed. If things as 
they were did not supply the best of all worlds, they were at 
least more likely to create it than any rash adventure into 
conscious plan. The main objects were to preserve the pro- 
prieties, to suppress the meddlesome, the doubting, and the 
recalcitrant, to avoid social experimentation of all sorts, 
and to disregard whatever minor imperfections (the oil 
scandals, for example) might appear upon the smooth sur- 
faces of normality. 
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Neither Mr. Harding’s amiable incompetence nor the 
shrewd indolence of Mr. Coolidge accorded with the rest- 
less and ambitious character of their Secretary of Com- 
merce. He was to give their method a less negative inter- 
pretation; political office was to him an opportunity not 
simply to preside over but to promote the established forces 
of social and economic development as they worked them- 
selves out towards a better life. But this was enough; the 
larger consequences towards which the nation might be 
drifting could be left to take care of themselves. The idea 
that these forces might conceal within them profound eco- 
nomic contradictions and social problems seems not to have 
occurred to Mr. Hoover. He had not grown up in Ameri- 
can politics, and he was not trained to think in political 
terms—indeed, that fact itself was, curiously enough, the 
chief foundation of his career as a politician. His character 
is that of the business executive, the man of action in the 
narrowly-defined field of profit-making enterprise, and it 
is impossible to believe that he acts upon any deep convic- 
tion of political principle. 

Thus he announced himself a rugged individualist in the 
days when nearly everyone was a rugged individualist, 
without perceiving how imperfectly the dogma corre- 
sponded with the facts to which it was applied. As an in- 
dividualist he could still find no difficulty in advocating 
great public works such as the St. Lawrence project, in en- 
dorsing the prohibition experiment or in developing the 
Department of Commerce into a huge bureaucracy for ex- 
panding foreign trade through the organized power and 
authority of the state. He shares the large business man’s 
desire for international peace, but has never indicated that 
he has any emotional grasp of the infinite human com- 
plexities which the problem involves. 

His attitude is simply empirical. Perhaps it is because of 
this that Mr. Hoover has seemed quite as ready as more 
professional politicians to base his acts upon calculations of 
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political expediency. There could hardly be a clearer case 
of veering with the winds of politics than his reversal in 
the matter of prohibition. In his acceptance speech in 
August he advocated the repeal of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment, undeterred by the fact that at the convention in June 
his representatives had done all they could to suppress just 
such an announcement. On the eve of election he could de- 
clare in ringing words that “I cannot consent to a continua- 
tion of this régime,” although he had consented to it during 
some eighteen months in which all relevant facts about the 
“régime” were available in the reports of his own expert 
commission. One could quote other examples. 

Mr. Hoover has frequently “played politics” in order to 
advance his policies. His policies themselves remain only a 
series of expedients directed towards the promotion of an 
improved world through the encouragement of all the most 
powerful, the most effective, and most successful elements 
in the present one. That this is assuming a homogeneity, 
simplicity, and automatism in the total structure for which 
the evidence is not conclusive has never been admitted by 
Mr. Hoover. To-day it is easy to see that the powerful eco- 
nomic machine may actually work towards conflicting ends 
—that it could expand foreign trade and lending, for ex- 
ample, while limiting imports and retiring into a political 
nationalism; that in the very process of evoking a vast ex- 
cess of productive plant it could hasten the moment when 
consumption would become impossible. Few saw these 
things at the time. Mr. Hoover did not see them. He ac- 
cepted as a philosophy what was in fact only a rather super- 
ficial rationalization of the order as it existed, and devoted 
himself to working from “the top down.” For it had suc- 
ceeded. “Unsettle the credit structure,” he declared in 
1928, “and it is not Wall Street that suffers most; it is the 
little bank, the little factory, the little farm, the modest 
home.” In 1932 this rationalization does not seem to suc- 
ceed so well; with the credit structure very much unsettled 
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there has appeared the possibility, at least, that the affair 
may be more complicated than this, but Mr. Hoover re- 
mains committed to the dogma. The purpose of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, he repeated (in vetoing the 
bill which would have authorized it to lend to individuals), 
is “to preserve the credit structure of the nation and thereby 
protect every individual in his employment, his farm, his 
bank deposits, his insurance policy, and his other savings, 
all of which are directly or indirectly in the safekeeping of 
the great fiduciary institutions.” 

President Hoover is thus the essential conservative, 
striving to run things as well as possible within the narrow 
limits of things as they exist. If it is an uninspiring rdle, it 
has the merit of safety. If the “great fiduciary institutions” 
have not in fact protected the individual in either his em- 
ployment or his savings, it is not certain that any govern- 
mental action would have protected him better, or that a 
more radical approach would not have done even more 
damage. President Hoover is as safe as the system for 
which he stands—which is, no doubt, safe enough. It is 
true that in his efforts to prop up the shaking structure he 
has been capable of radical innovation; and from his 
original attempt to bolster wages and prices through gov- 
ernmental precept down to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation (which some believe to be more socialistic in 
character than any other of our peace-time experiments) 
he has launched the government upon new policies leading 
to uncertain ends. The innovations, however, are not those 
of political or social theory but of business expediency; 
they are stop-gaps flung into the breaches in the economic 
dikes, and their purpose is not to alter the system but to re- 
build it to its former state. Consequently, they have enlisted 
for Mr. Hoover the support of most of the more powerful 
and conservative elements in the country, and this fact 
makes his efforts the more probable of immediate success. 
To offset this, there is a political ineptitude in Mr. 
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Hoover which constantly hinders him in achieving the 
results at which he aims. He has never learned the secret 
of dramatic leadership in politics; he is incapable of in- 
spiring enthusiasm even in those who are naturally allied 
to him by interest and mental habit, and after nearly four 
years under the earnest ministrations of the myth-makers 
no “Hoover legend” has taken root. That harassed figure 
remains a little cold; though he may acquire their votes he 
will never win the passionate devotion of his countrymen. 
It is more than a personal disadvantage. It creates frictions, 
dissipates the effect of well-conceived measures, and ob- 
scures the real successes of the Administration. At the Re- 
publican convention there was evidently a well-lubricated 
political machine efficiently at work, and its success re- 
called the equal efficiency of the machine which nominated 
Mr. Hoover in 1928. The President is obviously a capable 
organizer of routine politics; in the larger kind of political 
action, however, in building opinion and swaying great de- 
cisions, Mr. Hoover is unfortunately inexpert. 

This has led him into a definite and at times almost dis- 
astrous tendency to replace genuine political leadership 
with the arts of publicity and intrigue. The episode of the 
bonus marchers is the most recent to illustrate this and one 
of the most damaging—not because troops were called in 
to expel the “army,” but because of the way in which it was 
done and the air of irresolution, timidity, and unfrankness 
which surrounded the operation. Manipulation is a less 
useful instrument than popular leadership; and even grant- 
ing that Mr. Hoover’s approach to our problems is, after 
all, the soundest and safest, his resort to it tends to lessen 
his usefulness, just as his ability as a business organizer 
tends to increase it. 

The field of that usefulness has been clearly delimited by 
his efforts during the past three years. If elected, Mr. 
Hoover will devote himself in the future, as in the past, to 
propping up an economic and social structure which he has 
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never critically examined. “Before the storm broke,” he 
was still saying in August, 1932, “we were steadily gaining 
in prosperity,” and he was adding that when the “storm” 
should pass the devices which had been used to counter it 
“can and must be demobilized and withdrawn, leaving our 
governmental, economic and social structure strong and 
whole”—in other words, as it had existed in the days out of 
which the storm had come. He will make only those depar- 
tures from traditional practice which are forced upon him 
by events; they will come as a series of expedients rather 
than as a long-thought-out programme, but they will come 
with the suddenness and boldness of business pragmatism. 
The turgid and studiously empty masses of words compos- 
ing the Republican platform show well enough that there 
are no new ideas in the Republican party or its leader, no 
attempt to do more than meet the worst aspects of the eco- 
nomic depression as they appear and trust that events will 
work themselves out—as no doubt they will. 

Mr. Hoover could stave off disaster with the mora- 
torium, but could not bring his countrymen to understand 
the reasoning or purposes which lay behind the action. He 
could, more recently, accept a relief bill authorizing great 
loans to semi-public housing corporations; he has appointed 
a commission to study the subject, but he lacks the imagina- 
tion to see and urge the large-scale housing schemes which 
might in fact produce the low-cost dwellings, which are 
one of the most obvious needs of the times, in numbers suf- 
ficient to have the economic effect which the measure was 
designed to produce. Mr. Hoover stands very definitely for 
things as they are, for interests as they are now vested; his 
leadership may well bring us through the depression, but 
for the question of what then, it has no answer. Founded 
upon no deep sense of social or political realities this leader- 
ship does not touch the more profound problems which 
many are suspecting exist in our economy. It might con- 
tinue to prove difficult and irritating in operation. Mr. 
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Hoover’s basic attitude, however, remains a familiar one. 
It has always represented one of the poles in our politica] 
life. Though more positive, restless, and active in its mani- 
festations, it is still essentially the attitude in which the Old 
Guard, in 1912, had composed itself. 
Unlike President Hoover, Governor Roosevelt is rooted 
firmly in the tradition and practice of American politics. 
He has ceased to trade upon his celebrated name, and it is 
the fashion now to dismiss the parallel between the two 
careers which once so fascinated the political imagination. 
This may be a trifle hasty. The fact that both Roosevelts 
served in almost the same succession of offices may be of 
small consequence. More interesting is the similarity in 
background and outlook, determining in the younger man 
a concept of the state and of the political process very like 
that adopted by the elder—a concept which he still appears 
to retain two decades later. It was hardly by the accident of 
relationship alone that Franklin Roosevelt’s political am- 
bitions were first awakened by the example of the great 
“Uncle Ted,” or that he moulded his own philosophy upon 
that of his strenuous relative. The younger, like the elder, 
was born to the special detachment that comes with inde- 
pendent but modest wealth. Both expressed their first con- 
sciousness of the national organism in a significant passion 
for the glamours of naval history. Neither was ever an 
active participant in the vast economic forces which were 
transforming their age, and neither, perhaps, was ever to 
understand them very thoroughly. Each was a romantic 
and a man of action; neither was a political philosopher. 
Each, however, possessed the imagination to envision the 
country as a whole, larger than the interests of any special 
class or groupings; and since imagination is always a dan- 
gerous and uncertain commodity, each was to arouse the 
same emotions of alarm and distrust in the breasts of the 
solid business and financial communities. 
Differing enormously from President Hoover in origin 
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and equipment, the foundations of Governor Roosevelt’s 
political attitude go back to a time when Mr. Hoover was 
still a mining operator in London, translating “De Re 
Metallica” in his spare time. The younger Roosevelt was 
a natural disciple not only for the “New Freedom” of 
Woodrow Wilson but for the “New Nationalism” of his 
famous cousin. The New Freedom and the New National- 
ism were, after all, only two facets of the same emotional 
substance. Each doctrine was essentially a rejection of 
things as they were, and each made up for a certain vague- 
ness about things as they ought to have been by an almost 
mystical vision of nationality. Where conservatives would 
equate the people with the dominant economic classes and 
interests, the liberals of 1912 equated the people with the 
state. Neither the New Freedom nor the New Nationalism 
ever penetrated too deeply; if they had, it might have been 
seen more clearly where those ringing philosophies were 
leading. Logically, the end was some form of state social- 
ism or fascism—a fact which becomes more evident as one 
sees the elder Roosevelt rushing into highly centralized 
government at home, or Mr. Wilson led unexpectedly into 
military adventure in Mexico or Haiti. For the vision arose 
in the same concept of the state as the supremely significant 
community, spreading justice, opportunity, and economic 
advancement equally among all its members and inciden- 
tally presenting a shining national armor to the world. 
The implications, however, were never followed out; 
the difficulties of putting the philosophy into practice were 
never fully explored. Bourbon gentlemen in Wall Street 
might tremble for the safety of their securities, but the 
larger uncertainties, the larger changes of economic or- 
ganization or of national policy, implicit in this pro- 
gramme of enlightened nationalism were not foreseen. It 
was a mood rather than a political system, a vaguely de- 
fined faith rather than a co-ordinated schedule of definite 
action. It was to have its uses; it was also to bring its con- 
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tradictions. But these were swallowed up in the war in 
which they assisted to involve us, to be forgotten in the easy 
post-war years that were to form Mr. Hoover’s attitude. 

As a young legislator Franklin Roosevelt naturally did 
not see so far ahead. He fell under the generous spell; he 
battled with Tammany (it was the fashion in those years) 
and then plunged into the congenial task of preparing the 
navy for war—a task in which political principles did not 
matter. He emerged into the treaty fight as vice-presiden- 
tial candidate in 1920, and the experience may have sug- 
gested to him some of the many complications which the 
liberal enthusiasms of 1912 concealed. Almost imme- 
diately, however, the accident of his illness was to pluck 
him from the scene. Coolidge prosperity rolled over his 
head; and Mr. Roosevelt, expanding his knowledge of the 
hinterlands, in North Georgia, much as his cousin had 
once done in the Wild West, was saved from thinking too 
deeply upon the new dispensation. Even more, he was 
largely saved from committing himself in public state- 
ments about it. 

Then the wheel turned; at the beginning of 1929 he was 
back again upon the full stage of affairs, and the depres- 
sion, coming a few months later, left him facing the issues 
of the 1930’s with an intellectual and emotional equip- 
ment which he had preserved almost untouched from the 
great days of twenty years before. Mr. Roosevelt is no 
more a “‘radical”—except in the misleading sense in which 
the tag may have survived from the battles of the Bryan 
era—than Mr. Hoover. He envisions no revolutions, no 
fundamental re-ordering of established society. He is no 
more a political philosopher than his famous cousin, and 
the “square deal” is probably the real end of his thinking. 
Presented, however, with the golden political opportunity 
of a major depression, he was able to reach back into his 
past for a wider view of the nation and its needs than Mr. 
Hoover possessed. After all, he had imagination and the 
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political rather than the business habit of mind. He could 
grasp the truth that government is not simply a manager, 
but an umpire between genuinely conflicting interests. 

He could evoke again the ideal glories of the New Na- 
tionalism; he could proclaim the state as an agency not 
simply for the promotion but for the regulation of the 
economic process, so that all within the nation should in 
fact find their interests safeguarded and themselves pro- 
tected—if weak, against the strong, and if strong, against 
the irrationalities of weakness. He could appear without 
inconsistency as the champion of agrarian dissatisfaction, 
since he had the political experience and the sympathy to 
understand, perhaps more clearly than his opponent, the 
real importance of the agrarian disaster in the development 
of the depression. He could appeal for the “forgotten 
man” in the accents of conviction, since his backgrounds 
and political training made the idea natural to him. 

In character, as well as in his ideology, Mr. Roosevelt 
possesses both the virtues and the vices which Mr. Hoover 
lacks. He is without the peculiar magnetism of the elder 
Roosevelt; he is charming rather than magnetic, but the 
charm is powerful and might prove hardly less useful in 
smoothing the way of an Administration over which he 
presided. He has that invaluable instinct for the dramatic 
which constitutes so great a power (alike for good and 
evil) in a political leader. The airplane flight to Chicago 
and the cruise in the yawl were not only carefully planned, 
they were also perfectly successful. When he does use pub- 
licity he uses it shrewdly, and the effect is nearly always the 
one intended. He dramatized his issues with the Repub- 
lican opposition in the state legislature quite as effectively 
as that great practitioner, Al Smith, and if this occasionally 
involved an even greater disregard for the true merits of 
the problem (as in the development of the “power issue”’), 
it was all done in a serene and gentlemanly way which un- 
deniably produced results. 
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In short, Mr. Roosevelt is an adroit politician. He is 
necessarily supple; and it is inevitable that he should be 
criticised as slippery. A great many believe him to be un- 
reliable, if not entirely unprincipled. The point, unfortu- 
nately, at which a public man can no longer compromise 
with a principle in order to achieve a practical purpose is 
ill-defined; there is no absolute standard by which it can be 
determined. With many people who hold this opinion, it 
means only that they disagree with Mr. Roosevelt’s pur- 
poses; the others can point to a fairly long list of instances 
in support of the view. There was the suddenness with 
which he abandoned the League of Nations on a query by 
Mr. Hearst, and the curious inconsistency of the Demo- 
cratic platform planks on debts and international relations 
—an inconsistency which has won him Mr. Hearst’s sup- 
port but at the price of making him appear (in the Hearst 
press at any rate) as the candidate of an absurd, jingoistic 
nationalism. Through its long opening stages Mr. Roose- 
velt handled the “Tammany issue” in New York with a 
painfully obvious caution, although when the Walker case 
finally came before him he dealt with it competently and 
effectively. There was a distinct note of opportunism in his 
skilful and studious approach to the prohibition question, 
and a cool and seemingly conscienceless expediency in the 
manner in which his candidacy was steered through the 
pitfalls and blunders at Chicago. 

Whether Mr. Roosevelt merely has adroitness in ma- 
noeuvre or whether he has the particular type of mind 
which, seeing all around a real problem, can ride success- 
fully through the minor tempests of the moment in order 
to reach and grapple with the main issue cannot be known 
until he is subjected to the test. Unlike Mr. Hoover, he has 
not spent three years under the most searching test that any 
American public man can experience. With such an ap- 
proach, however, with such a personality, and with such 
an opponent, Mr. Roosevelt might seem to have a great 
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opportunity for effective achievement before him. He is 
able to decorate his speeches with a far more inspiring, and 
possibly somewhat more accurate, conception of govern- 
ment than Mr. Hoover has attained. He is able to appeal to 
the unemployed, the justly discontented agrarians, the 
ruined despositor, and the small business man. He is able to 
speak boldly of experimentation (more boldly, naturally, 
than if he were in office) and to consider the practicability 
of new ideas and new methods of attack upon our problems. 
He has a magnificent presence (his infirmity rather adds to 
than detracts from it) and a fine speaking voice. 

Yet the opportunity, as always, carries its own difficul- 
ties. He has no programme. He has a faith that it is pos- 
sible to provide a somewhat fairer deal than present con- 
ditions have done, but he has no specifications as to how it 
is to be accomplished. The drafting of any given set of 
specifications, moreover, presents nearly insuperable diffi- 
culties for a candidacy like his. The issue which has been 
revived in him, though it be fundamental in American his- 
tory, is still vague. Whether one is to work from “the top 
down” or from “the bottom up,” whether one is to stand 
conservatively by what we have and make the best of it or 
explore new suggestions and attack new problems, whether 
one is to use imagination or rely upon convention, consti- 
tutes a real question but one which cannot be formulated in 
definite recommendations. 

The crisp terseness of the Democratic platform expresses 
a recognizable point of view as clearly as does the wordiness 
of the Republican; except as to prohibition, however, it is 
hardly more successful in concealing its evasions as to 
policy. The Democrats are more divided among themselves 
than the Republicans, and they really have no deeper an 
understanding of the true point of attack upon our present 
ills. Even more, just as the Republicans in 1928 made no 
effort to consider the problems that would arise if “pros- 
perity” ended, so the Democrats to-day (like the Republi- 
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cans) have made no real attempt to provide against the 
“prosperity” that is likely to return before the next presi- 
dential term is out. In reality, Mr. Roosevelt, like Mr. 
Hoover, is reduced to a fairly simple opportunism. He, 
also, will be obliged in practice to find his solutions as the 
issues arise. He may look for them with a somewhat greater 
imagination and insight; he may seek to give them a rather 
different emphasis; he may be politically more effective in 
securing the support of the nation for them. Some of them 
may contain the possibility of dangerous consequences, just 
as some of Mr. Hoover’s expedients would appear to do. 
Mr. Roosevelt, moreover, will be less able to command the 
support of the more powerful elements in the community, 
and his proposals are consequently more likely to be 
wrecked in the gales of virulent criticism, regardless of 
their intrinsic merits or defects. In sum, it is difficult to 
believe that Mr. Roosevelt has a much more positive con- 
tribution to make to our actual policy than Mr. Hoover. 
The issue is one between attitudes, methods of approach, 
orientations, rather than between programmes. 

For the Democrats, unable to construct a cohesive policy 
to fit the conditions of 1932, have in reality simply fallen 
back upon the enthusiasms of 1912. What they are offering 
is the liberalism of twenty years ago, and the New Na- 
tionalism of Theodore Roosevelt inscribed upon a banner 
borne by a cousin who is not unlike him. They have ap- 
pealed again primarily to the West and South. They have 
revived the “consumer” (always a slightly ambiguous 
person) to offer him a “competitive” tariff. They propose 
to regulate holding companies as twenty years ago the 
liberals were seeking to regulate the trusts, and they have 
even written a plank into their platform calling for tight- 
ening the anti-trust laws themselves. They are now propos- 
ing to divorce bank affiliates from the banks in a way at 
least reminiscent of the old effort to divorce politicians 
(through the several devices of “direct government”’) 
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from politics. Their platform is, on the whole, sound 
liberalism of two decades ago; while the Republicans await 
them, much as they did in 1912, on what is really no plat- 
form at all. They merely point, as always, to their “record.” 

In some minds the question occurs as to whether the real 
problems of 1932 can be adequately met by a revival of the 
attitudes of 1912. Perhaps they cannot be. Perhaps there 
is some reason with those, especially among the “younger 
intellectuals,” who find themselves unimpressed by either 
the cold expediency of Mr. Hoover’s business management 
or the unreassuring dexterity of Mr. Roosevelt’s political 
technique. For them there remains—excluding Mr. Up- 
shaw or the possibility of writing Senator Borah’s name, in 
all its splendid isolation, upon their ballots—only the hand- 
some figure of Mr. Norman Thomas. The Socialists have 
high hopes this year. They are claiming 2,000,000 votes 
at least; if they get them, however, it will be very difficult 
to interpret their true significance. 

Some will be the votes of Socialists. A good many more, 
probably, will be votes of those who, though they may not 
embrace an orthodox Marxianism, believe that a new po- 
litical division should be created in the United States with 
a definitely radical, lower-class party opposing the well- 
to-do and conservative elements of both the present organi- 
zations. Both these groups of voters will at least be offering 
new solutions for the new problems of the times, though 
whether such solutions actually represent any advance is 
open to question. A large number of Mr. Thcmas’s votes, 
however, will probably express only that vague and futile 
“protest,” so familiar in our national elections, against the 
nature of the system or even against the character of the 
two principal nominees. It is a protest which is supposed in 
some mystical way to alter the realities which make our 
politics what they are, or to frighten the politicians into 
nominating “better” men. But simply to demand “better” 
candidates is to pass over entirely the main question. 
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“Better” for what? Political action is not a problem in 
management but a struggle of conflicting interests; it is a 
conflict of ideals and attitudes as well as a question of per- 
sonnel selection. It is, moreover, necessarily confused and 
limited. Politics can rarely answer any given set of ques- 
tions save very roughly and by indirection; all its issues are 
shot through with contradictions, and no division is possible 
except one that accords fairly with the temper and tradition 
of the country. The loose division between town and coun- 
try, the economically powerful and the economically weak, 
Northeast and West and South, salvation from the top 
down or from the bottom up, may not correspond very 
exactly to the requirements of the major economic changes 
through which we are passing. Yet it is the issue with the 
chief vitality in our history; and a mere negative protest 
against the fact that this is so can hardly be of much effect 
in altering the causes underlying the fact. 

At all events, this is the main issue as it has been posed 
again. It may well be that the resultant voting will prove 
ineffective either to return prosperity or to prevent its re- 
turn. Whoever is elected, it is very probable that the meas- 
ures which the next President advances will have conse- 
quences that he did not expect, and that history in the end 
will prove larger than the men or the policies through 
which we seek to control it. Yet if the American voter can 
do little to determine the future, he has once more a better 
opportunity than in ordinary times to deflect its general 
course in one direction or another, to affect the purposes 
with which the ship is to be guided even though he cannot 
steer her through all the shoals and currents concealed be- 
neath the fogs that lie ahead. 
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THE VOTER: HIS RIGHTS AND 
DUTIES 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


N somewhat more than a century and a half the two 
great English-speaking nations, the British Empire and 
the United States, have passed from a firm belief in 
representative government to the practice, at least, of 

an almost pure democracy. The change has been coincident 

with a vast extension of the suffrage which has given to 
nearly all but children, a few selected criminals, and such 
idiots only as have been unlucky enough to have got them- 
selves certified as such, an equal voice in the selection of the 
overseers of their destinies. It is conceivable that such a vast 
increase in the numbers of the electors might have occurred 
without a change in the theory of representation. A group 
of ten thousand might just as reasonably have elected a man 

who was to be a representative, and not an errand boy or a 

rubber stamp, as the earlier group of a few hundred in the 


_ same borough or district. Indeed, theoretically, as the size 


of the electorate increased it might have been considered 
that the importance of representation as contrasted with di- 
rect participation in legislation of the individual elector 
might also have increased. 

For the most part, the Americans who framed our Con- 
stitution certainly believed so, and nothing was further 
from their desires or hopes than that every Tom, Dick, and 
Harry who could vote would have a direct voice in Congress 
and other law-making bodies. Times, nevertheless, were al- 
ready changing, and the freshets which were to swell the 
stream of democracy had begun to rise. In addressing the 
men who had just elected him to parliament from Bristol 
in 1774, Edmund Burke made what has become the classic 
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speech on the difference between representation and direct 
democracy. 

“Your representative owes you,” he told the men of Bris- 
tol, “not his industry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, 
instead of serving you, if he sacrifices it to your opinion. 

. . If government were a matter of will upon any side, 
yours without question ought to be superior. But govern- 
ment and legislation are matters of reason and judgment, 
not of inclination; and what sort of reason is that, in which 
the determination precedes the discussion; in which one set 
of men deliberate, and another decide? . . . To deliver an 
opinion is the right of all men; that of constituents is a 
weighty and respectable opinion, which a representative 
ought always to rejoice to hear; and which he ought always 
most seriously to consider. But authoritative instructions, 
mandates issued, which the member is bound blindly and 
implicitly to obey, . . . these are things utterly unknown to 
the laws of this land, and which arise from a fundamental 
mistake of the whole order and tenor of our constitution. 
Parliament is not a congress of ambassadors from different 
and hostile interests; which interests each must maintain, 
as an agent and advocate, against other agents and advo- 
cates; but parliament is a deliberative assembly of one na- 
tion, with one interest, that of the whole; where not local 
purposes, not local prejudices ought to guide, but the gen- 
eral good, resulting from the general reason of the whole.” 

On those terms Burke was allowed to retain his seat for 
six years, but at last he was defeated, as was also to be the 
doctrine he so manfully and lucidly set forth. What a “‘con- 
gress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests” 
may do in the way of legislation our own has shown all too 
often. Last spring the good of the whole, which was ob- 
viously the passing of a tax measure to balance the budget, 
had to wait on the miserable tactics of the “ambassadors” 
from the hostile interests. 

For months Congress reeled in its course like a drunken 
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man while the clear good of the nation was made subservient 
to the interests of this or that group. This inability of Con- 
gress to act was due in largest measure to its abandonment 
of the doctrine of representation and its complete yielding, 
even in a crisis of the first magnitude, to the pressures from 
direct democracy. The Babel in Congress itself but echoed 
the Babel in the electorate, organized, to a great extent, into 
pressure groups—copper, ex-service men, timber, agricul- 
ture, cheap money advocates, wets, drys, and what not. The 
congressmen, unlike Burke, seemed unable to use their own 
minds and to act for the best as the representatives of the 
whole people; they considered themselves incapable of do- 
ing anything opposed to the direct mandates of their con- 
stituents; and, their constituents being a mob, Congress has 
become a mob. 

All this is hackneyed commonplace, although the situa- 
tion has long been of appalling and increasing seriousness. 
Much, but not too much, has been written of the effect on 
governing bodies of the substitution for the old representa- 
tive idea of the more modern one of the legislator as receiv- 
ing his mandate direct from the electors on every topic 
which he may have to consider, yielding, often against his 
own better judgment, to the balance of ayes and noes in a 
barrage of telegrams and postcards or other more gross or 
subtle means of influence. 

A point which has troubled me, however, and I believe 
many others, with regard to the effects now showing them- 
selves of the abandonment of representative government is 
quite a different one. It has to do with the effect of the man- 
date-rubber-stamp-messenger-boy theory not on the gov- 
erning bodies but on the members of the electorate itself. It 
is not what we may be doing to the character of legislation 
enacted by representatives whom we no longer regard as 
such, but what we are doing, by forsaking the old doctrine, 
to our own private lives. For a moment, let us turn from the 
horrors of legislation as performed by demos and pressure 
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groups, to the individual life of that citizen whom Ameri- 
can doctrine proclaims a king, and whom democratic doc- 
trine insists upon giving a direct voice in all public affairs. 

“Public affairs’—the old res publica, republic, of the 
Romans. Until comparatively recently we were quite free, 
ethically, to give our time and thought to them or not as we 
chose, except on the small stage of village, parish, vestry, or 
town, where our daily occupations and contacts afforded us 
all the information needed to act wisely. Public-spirited 
citizens of such so-called democracies and city states as 
Athens, Florence, and others were in this happy condition. 
They could get tremendously excited and take their part in 
politics which were purely local and in which they knew all 
the chief actors as fellow members of a small community. 

In greater states, such as the Oriental despotisms or the 
European nations which gradually emerged after the Mid- 
dle Ages, the individual had practically no share in the cen- 
tral government. That government might impinge on his 
private life most unpleasantly at times, just as the weather 
might ruin his crops, a fire destroy his house, or the soldiery 
of an invading army assault his family. These were all, more 
or less alike, acts of God. But outside his small sphere of 
local interests he had no responsibility for running the state 
any more than he had for running the universe. His leisure 
time was his own to do with as he would. He could sing, 
dance, idle, dream of the Virgin, walk under the stars, carve 
utensils, recite poetry—in fact, do anything which his own 
errant instincts and tastes might lead him to wish to do. 

Even with the growth of the modern concept of “liberty” 
and the rise of representative government, he was as yet free 
to do as he would and remain a good citizen, so long as he 
obeyed the laws and chose his representatives, if he were al- 
lowed to do so, as wisely as he could. The representatives did 
the rest, and the ordinary citizen did not need to trouble 
himself overmuch as to what they were doing save when he 
was faced with the final result of their deliberations. 
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With the passing of the representative idea and the ad- 
vent of modern democracy, however, a new situation has 
come about. When citizens decided that representatives 
could no longer be trusted and that they themselves must 
dictate legislation, they assumed tremendous responsibili- 
ties. As Burke said to the electors of Bristol, “To be a good 
member of parliament, is, let me tell you, no easy task.” As 
the pressure of the elector on the member of parliament or 
Congress became more and more marked, it meant that the 
conscientious citizen had to assume more and more of the 
duties which had belonged to his representative. In other 
words, in addition to being a farmer, a doctor, a mechanic, 
poet, or shopkeeper, he had also to undertake to perform the 
duties of a congressman. 

As it was impossible that he could perform this double 
duty successfully, the ship of state began to wallow. We 
were told that the cure for the ills of democracy was more 
democracy. The past generation saw the rise of the initia- 
tive, the referendum, the recall, the direct primary, and 
other experimental methods of making the individual citi- 
zen more of a legislator and the representative less. In some 
States, the inroads on the time of the citizen merely to cast 
ballots at all sorts of elections and referendums became seri- 
ous. Far more serious, however, for the conscientious citi- 
zen, have become the inroads on his time and thought if 
there is to be well-considered and worth-while opinion back 
of ballot, telegram, postcard or other effort at law-making 
by the democracy at large. 

Let us take, for example, a few of the problems on which 
the citizen in a democracy which has abandoned the repre- 
sentative idea must have an opinion arrived at with as great 
knowledge as possible. These include farm relief, private or 
public ownership of power plants, international trade, regu- 
lation of banking, inflation or deflation of the currency, 
taxation, the bonus, disarmament, the Far Eastern situation, 
prohibition, tariffs, the League of Nations, education, re- 
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organization of the government departments, and a host of 
others. 

It may be pointed out that there is a large and highly tech- 
nical literature on all of these topics; that specialists in them 
disagree as readily as the proverbial doctors; that there is 
nowhere an “authoritative” opinion to be had for the seek- 
ing; and that the public press, as well as private propaganda, 
frequently does its best to mislead the enquirer after truth. 

The so-called “opinions” of the ordinary man are usually 
a mixture of the veriest smattering of information and mis- 
information, with a large injection of his favorite news- 
paper’s attitude and the influence of his personal environ- 
ment. But obviously if legislation is to be based on no better 
foundation than that, we might as well instal a sandwich 
boy from a drug-store counter as president of General Elec- 
tric or United States Steel. We pride ourselves on saying that 
this is the age of the specialist, and that there is no longer 
place, either in science or business or education, for the un- 
trained. Clearly then, if we are to have democracy and not 
representative government; if John Doe and Richard Roe 
in Richmond and Seattle are to settle the legislation in 
Washington, Doe and Roe will have to sit up nights study- 
ing the problems on which they are to legislate. If they do 
not do so, or if having done so, they and all the rest of us 
have not been able to form sound opinions on all the top- 
ics, what possible hope is there for even reasonably sound 
legislation? | 

Again, I return, however, to the point that I am not 
thinking at present so much of the Jegislation as of the Jegis- 
lator, that is, of all of us who are being forced to take on in 
addition to the more than arduous task at present of making 
a living the complete duties formerly assigned to our politi- 
cal representatives; in other words, of our having to be doc- 
tor, salesman, janitor, or portrait painter, p/ws congressman. 
Burke was right. It is no easy job to be a legislator. It is also 
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no easy one to be a private citizen and to bring up a family 
in decency and comfort. To combine the jobs is impossible. 

Most of us, when we have work, have little leisure time 
except evenings, Saturday afternoons, Sundays, and occa- 
sional holidays—even when we have all of those. Such time 
is none too much, after we have taken out of it adding up 
the grocer’s bills, writing checks, doing odd jobs, attending 
committees, and so on, for us to devote to our families, 
general reading, exercise, the enjoyment of the hobby every 
sane individual should have, and certain other things. Such 
disposition of it as we chose to make we could make before 
the days when we were kings and democracy did away with 
the representative function of the legislator. There might 
be things going on in Congress of which we highly disap- 
proved, but we were not called upon to do much about them, 
at least not until election time. The issues in the older days, 
moreover, were comparatively simple. The sphere in which 
a national government functioned was rather limited, and 
the rest was local politics which we could understand with- 
out sitting up nights to read volumes on finance and cur- 
rency, on what the League really is like, on whether the 
theory of the Farm Board’s operations has been right or 
wrong, and all the rest of it. In 1824 Andrew Jackson stated 
that “the duties of all public offices are, or at least admit of 
being made, so plain and simple that men of intelligence 
may readily qualify themselves for their performance.” 
This was true, at any rate in so far as the tasks may be com- 
pared with those of to-day. 

At present the conscientious citizen finds himself in an 
unpleasant predicament. Under the old representative sys- 
tem, there was no more perfect justice meted out to all 
classes than there ever has been, or probably ever will be, 
under any other system. Because of the perennial dissatis- 
faction of certain classes whose noses were not quite close 
enough to the trough, an effort was made to bring the mil- 
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lennium nearer by controlling the votes of the representa- 
tives. Under the old system, there had been “pressure 
groups” of the landed interest and what not. Under the 
new system, we have added numerous other pressure groups 
to these—the tariff-favor hunters, American Legion, Anti- 
Saloon League, and the rest of the two thousand who, it has 
been stated, maintain lobbyists at Washington. 

Under the old system, however, the conscientious citizen 
could curse the government and go for a walk, shoot rabbits 
or read his favorite author. Under the new system, if he is 
conscientious, he should spend laborious nights studying the 
problems of legislation, and does not know whom to curse. 

What is he to do? Theoretically he ought to use his influ- 
ence to bring about wise legislation. To do that, he must 
know his subject. Practically, he knows not only that, ac- 
cording to the theory of democracy instead of representa- 
tion, it is his duty to make the congressional rubber stamps 
register his opinions but that his fellow citizens by the hun- 
dreds of thousands are trying to do the same thing, either 
singly or in powerful groups. 

If he is conscientious and wishes to have really considered 
opinions, the study of one topic after another—if under- 
taken seriously and if his opinions are not to be cribbed from 
newspapers and a weekly or two—will occupy his entire 
leisure time. Even if he spent all of it on the complexities of 
the modern world and the topics before Congress, he would 
not be a tithe as well posted as a congressman can be who has 
his entire working as well as leisure hours for the task. If 
anyone wants to try it out, let him take one or two of what 
are considered minor problems, such as the administration 
of our dependencies or the administration of the Indian De- 
partment, and see how long it will take him to decide on ac- 
tual conditions and wise measures. 

The ordinary citizen simply has not got the time for all 
this. But there is another point. Even if he spent all his time 
trying to be a wise legislator, would he even then achieve 
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good citizenship? The problems of the moment at any time 
are largely problems of organization, of how to form a 
structure within which to lead a sane and balanced life. 
How sane is it to devote all one’s working hours to making a 
living, and then devote all one’s leisure ones to studying the 
problems of organizing life, and never begin really to live, 
that is, to savor life itself and to enjoy the best possible 
which it may afford, whether in literature, art, or other 
pleasures according to personal inclination? 

What, after all, is the end of government? Aristotle 
claimed that it was to permit of a happy and virtuous life on 
the part of the citizens. Our Declaration of Independence 
stated it to be the securing of the rights of “life, liberty, and 
the pursuit of happiness.” Is not the result of the modern 
theory of democracy much the same as that of the modern 
theory of mass production: that man is a consumer who must 
buy goods chiefly for the sake of keeping the machinery of 
trade turning, not for his own enjoyment? The citizen, 
under modern conditions of complex problems in an unrep- 
resentative democracy, would appear to exist for the sake of 
keeping the government functioning rather than to enjoy 
his private life. 

I have perhaps exaggerated the situation, and yet I do not 
think I have. If my member of Congress is not to have any 
mind of his own but is to vote only in response to the man- 
date of his constituents; if it is considered the duty of the 
constituents to issue the mandates by sending telegrams; and 
if all the constituents except myself are considering the 
problems and sending the telegrams, am I a good citizen if 
I get fed up with it all and read the classics in the evenings 
instead of articles on farm relief and cancellation of war 
debts? Or can I be eighteenth-century, decide that I have 
elected a man to go to Washington, whom I pay for the ex- 
press purpose of wrestling with these national problems as 
I wrestle with those of my own job, and chuck the whole 
thing? I cannot be omniscient. I cannot have a real opin- 
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ion on all the congressman’s problems without giving all my 
small amount of spare time to it, and may not have a real 
opinion then. Am I to allow my short remaining span of 
private leisure to be absorbed entirely by the problems of the 
day so that I may bring my small pressure to bear on the 
member from my district, like the other pressure-bringers; 
or become a bad citizen, selfish, and un-public-spirited? 
Does modern democracy expect us to issue mandates to our 
ex-representatives hypocritically without real knowledge of 
the subject, or does it expect that we shall merge our private 
lives wholly in our service to the state, and lose our human- 
ism in our citizenship? 

Nor can we lose sight of the fact that in this complex 
modern era, with government impinging on every side of 
our private lives, it has become almost impossible to dis- 
entangle the public from the private interest. It is not only 
a question of the age-old power of government to drive us 
to war or to take our property in taxation. War debts, farm 
relief, bonus legislation, a thousand things which the people 
now undertake to decide, affect us powerfully as indi- 
viduals, while in minor ways the government, whether 
merely recording the sum total of pressures brought by vari- 
ous groups or not, enters our homes at a hundred doors and 
tells us how we must keep our personal accounts, what we 
can drink at our tables, what books we can have on our li- 
brary shelves, what knowledge we may obtain and impart. 
It has become almost impossible to separate ourselves as citi- 
zens from ourselves as individuals. 

I am beginning to suspect that the decline of the repre- 
sentative theory, like the fall of earlier forms of governing, 
came because some groups wanted the extra pickings from 
the government trough that other groups had been getting. 
From that quite simple and human desire sprang the theory 
that I must not consider my congressman as a representative 
but that I must send mandates in the interest, theoretically, 
of liberty and, practically, of spoils. Eternal vigilance, we 
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have been told, is the price of liberty, but eternal vigilance 
is a frontier or a war condition. It cannot be expected of 
peaceful and civilized generation after generation. Neither 
the frontier nor war develops the finest qualities in the pri- 
vate life. A man who sleeps with a gun to protect his family 
from savage or civilized enemies is not in the best situation 
to become a contented, happy, and cultured human being. 

Life, that moment of self-consciousness which we enjoy 
between the mysteries of two unknowns, is extremely brief. 
As we grow older, it appears briefer with every fleeting year 
and month. For hundreds of thousands of years, man has 
slowly advanced while paying but scant attention to the res 
publica, the public things, as contrasted with the affairs of 
his own private interests. The world is immensely interest- 
ing, but many of its most absorbing interests lie remote from 
the problems before Congress, whether our own are golf, 
motoring, the excavation of Sumerian ruins, the study of 
Chaucer, or any one of a million things as far from politics 
as is Hindu philosophy from the splitting of the atom. Each 
human being must find his own interest, find that which 
fascinates him most in a transient world of marvels. Some 
will find theirs in the handling of public affairs, but why 
should all the rest suddenly be turned into unwilling and 
unaccomplished amateurs of legislation? 

The progress we have made has come largely from the 
division of labor. Why reverse the process now and make us 
all members of Congress? It is to be hoped that as many able 
and honest men as possible should find their private ambition 
coincide with a career as a politician or statesman, but why 
should those who do not find this to be so have to sacrifice 
their whole leisure to a study of problems which do not in- 
terest them when they themselves would be far more valu- 
able members of the great society by devoting themselves to 
other pursuits? Forms of government continually shift and 
are innumerable. Under all of them, some groups or classes 
or individuals will probably always get somewhat more than 
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their rightful share of the favors going round. This is cer- 
tainly still happening under democracy in the year 1932. 

It is needless to say that nothing in this article need be 
taken as detracting from the supreme importance of the 
right sort of men entering on political careers as representa- 
tives of the people; or from the duty of the citizen to en- 
courage their doing so, and to try to choose his representative 
with care as a man of honesty, courage, independence, and 
knowledge. Such men would be far more likely to enter 
politics to serve the state under the old formula of Burke 
than under the threat of instant dismissal from office if their 
acts displeased demos at any moment. Such a system would 
relieve the individual citizen of much of the pretense of be- 
ing capable of expressing an opinion on subjects in which 
the accumulated mass of learning and the complexity of 
problems have become infinitely great as compared with 
days of a Bacon or an Erasmus. We are supposed to know a 
great deal as contrasted with our grandparents; but in fact, 
as any dinner table conversation will most lamentably prove, 
ninety-nine per cent of our chatter about the problems of the 
world is nothing but high-class gossip. To base a sound 
Oriental policy for the nation on what the average intelli- 
gent citizen really knows about the rights of the Sino- 
Japanese question, would be as sensible as to base it on the 
peeping of bullfrogs. Yet theoretically and to a great extent 
practically, that is what has to be done to-day. The effect on 
the individual is to make him hypocritical, or if not that, to 
lead him to believe that public affairs can be run without a 
tithe of the thought and knowledge which he knows are 
essential in his private business. The moral and intellectual 
effects are disastrous. 

The democratic theory which has rejected the theory of 
the legislator as a representative has brought us only to the 
point of the present Congress, and to parties and platforms 
which dodge every real issue so as to return rubber stamps 
to seats in the next Congress, and so on year after year. The 
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complexity of governmental problems will increase and not 
decrease in the future. If we are all to assume the functions 
which ought to belong to our representatives, either our 
hypocrisy must increase or our private life will disappear. 
We must either try to force Congress to vote as we wish 
without having given adequate consideration to the legisla- 
tion, basing our wishes perhaps on our selfish interest as we 
see it without thought of the good of the whole; or else, if 
we try to play the réle of the conscientious legislator, we 
must devote our leisure life to the study of problems about 
most or all of which we shall never, in any case, gain more 
than a very amateurish knowledge. Is he who declines to 
accept either of these alternatives, and tries instead to be a 
rounded and sane human being, a bad citizen? It is worth 
pondering, and the answer may be found in what we con- 
sider the values of a humane life and the functions of a 


government. 
There is, perhaps, one possible and practical way of es- 
cape from the present demoralizing and increasingly difh- 


cult situation. Human nature being what it is, we cannot look 
for any immediate diminution of the mass pressure brought 
to bear on those who are in high office. If we cannot at pres- 
ent diminish that pressure we may, however, consider the 
alternative possibility of increasing the resistance to it on the 
part of those against whom it is brought. As our central 
government has waxed in power and prestige, both nation- 
ally and internationally, there has been a marked falling off 
in interest in the local governments—town, county, and 
state. It may as well be confessed that power and prestige are 
the two goals of the ambition of most Americans. It has 
been these and not money which have kept men toiling at 
amassing ever more tens of millions as they have grown old, 
and have already possessed every other gratification which 
money can buy. 

As the nation grows older, however, and the prizes of- 
fered by economic exploitation, and the chance of securing 
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them, become somewhat less, we may come to regard the 
work which is good in itself as of satisfying value to us. Few 
of us have the ability to play a national rdle in politics or 
statesmanship; just as few of us can become billionaires. If 
there is less glitter about working for the good of the nation 
in a state legislature, for example, than in the halls, not to 
say lobbies, of Congress, the work to be done in the former, 
as also in town and county, is of national importance. Our 
national political system, whether controlling men in office 
or a nominating convention, goes straight down through the 
hierarchy of bosses to the local unit. At the bottom of all is 
the ability of the small bosses to deliver given quantities of 
votes, from groups of individual voters, boards of aldermen, 
or state legislatures. 

Down in this now neglected part of our political life, the 
average man can find himself, if he will, more in the posi- 
tion of the old voter in Greece. He can know the local lead- 
ers and the local issues. The voter may not see or be able to 
learn all the intricacies of national problems, but he knows, 
or can know, whether the men of his own community, 
whom he is placing in office in town board or state capitol 
are honest and able. This is not so easy, of course, in a great 
municipality, like New York or Chicago, as it is in a rural 
section or a smaller town or city, but even in the greatest of 
all there are still the lesser units of wards or other divisions. 

I do not wish to be understood as advocating that we 
should not take as active and intelligent an interest in na- 
tional affairs and policies as our time and knowledge will 
permit. All I wish to warn against, for the effect on our- 
selves quite as much as on government, is the vain and ab- 
surd effort on the part of all voters to legislate themselves 
on such matters before Congress simultaneously with, if not 
even prior to, discussion by that body. It may well prove that 
in largely abandoning the good old Democratic doctrine of 
States’ Rights, the greatest danger which we have incurred 
is that of forcing the individual citizen out of a sphere in 
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which he can be useful into one so large that his usefulness 
is destroyed by ignorance—and ignorance that can be over- 
come only at a price in time and energy which he is both un- 
able and unwilling to afford. By shifting the whole of our 
interest to the national government, we have done nothing 
to improve that, and much to ruin the entire structure by 
neglecting to think of the foundations. If one wants to make 
a plant thrive, one waters the roots and not the topmost 
branch. 

The point I would make is that if, instead of keeping our 
minds mainly on national problems, with the results which 
[ have already suggested, we would undertake to make our- 
selves familiar with the local ones of our own States, we 
should be attempting something within the limits of our 
leisure and ability; and not only that but we should be ren- 
dering a service of incalculable value to the national life. A 
body of informed opinion on local matters, a large addition 
to the number of voters insistent on honesty in administra- 
tion and on high quality in local officials, and a group of men 
in every state legislature large enough to affect legislation, 
backed by a similarly extended section of an interested and 
informed electorate, would all have enormous influence on 
the ability and character of the candidates for office all the 
way up the line to Congress itself. Much narrower limits 
would be set to the power of the bosses, and even if we could 
not, as I have said, diminish the pressure brought to bear on 
national officials, we could in that way increase their power 
of resistance. If we became more sure that they would not 
supinely yield to the pressure of one group or another, we 
would not remain under the same necessity as we are now of 
trying to make our own pressure felt, either with or against 
some other body of citizens. In other words, we could get 
back more to the old idea of the representative. We;could 
lessen the difficulties which this article has pointed out, and 
could once more combine a private life with the life of a 
conscientious citizen in a community. 
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The day may come—there are signs it has already come 
—when more men may be willing to enter public life for 
the sake of rendering service on the stages of our smaller 
political units. The desire for the spectacular may give place 
among us to a saner valuation of what is worth while. We 
may also as individual citizens come to the conclusion that it 
is just as important to seek to have an honest and able admin- 
istration in each of our forty-eight commonwealths as it is 
to try to direct the solution of all the problems before the 
national government from the country store or the club 
smoking room. When that day comes, we shall have gone 
far towards settling one of the greatest of our national prob- 
lems,—how to get able, fearless, and independent men to 
administer the government of the nation, with or without 
postcards and telegrams. Meanwhile, whether this is an 
impossible ideal or not, there would seem little hope of im- 
proving national conditions politically, or of reconciling the 
citizen’s rights with his duties, by merely bringing more and 
more pressures to bear at the top of the political system 





while leaving all the local fields to take care of themselves, 
allowing every evil force to entrench itself. Good citizen- 
ship, like charity, should begin at home. If enough of us 
acted on that belief, the result might well be that we could 
once more in peace balance the demands of the public and 
the private life. 
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CONGRESS UNDER FIRE 
By CHARLES A. BEARD 


EPRESENTATIVE government is in distress. 
There is no doubt about that. It is easy to for- 
mulate a huge bill of indictment from criti- 
cisms made on the right and the left in all 

parts of the Western world. Conservatives have displayed 
about as much contempt for this venerable institution as 
have the communists. Here and there in Europe, talking 
shops have been shut up entirely or allowed to continue 
under iron limitations. And in the United States, conserva- 
tives are inclined to look upon Congress as a nuisance and 
the radicals to treat it with scant respect. When President 
Hoover, in the spring of 1931, refused to call it in a special 
session for the purpose of dealing with the deepening crisis 
and justified his decision by suggesting that the people’s 
representatives, if assembled, would delay rather than help 
the process of “recovery,” a jubilant cry went up in high 
economic circles. It is true that when it became necessary 
for the bankers and railways to get the aid which Will 
Rogers light-heartedly called their “dole,” the consent of 
Congress was eagerly sought and gratefully received; but 
immediately afterward the old lament was renewed, “Con- 
gress is disturbing business,” as if the happy state of that 
kingdom could be ruffled by mere politicians. When at 
length adjournment came, millions of unemployed men 
and women, in their nightmare of bewilderment, could not 
see any generous hopes in the stack of bills laid before them 
for perusal. In no quarter, it seems, was favor shown to the 
suggestion that Congress, instead of adjourning until De- 
cember, should take a recess and be prepared to re-assemble 
swiftly in case distress flared up into national calamity. 
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Everywhere legislative bodies have displayed a marvel- 
lous talent for petty bickering, trivial bartering, and politi- 
cal jockeying, with little or no reference to the major diffi- 
culties which have beset the world since 1919. Everywhere 
the question is raised whether representative government js 
competent to deal with the complex domestic and interna- 
tional affairs thrown up by our bewildering technological 
progress. Even the best friend of the Congress of the 
United States must admit, after reading reams of the “Rec- 
ord,” that a very large proportion of the wordy disputing 
is banal, personal, irrelevant, and partisan in the low sense 
of this term. If the debates do not really justify the author 
of “The Washington Merry-Go-Round” in calling the 
lower chamber “The Monkey House,” they at least afford 
abundant evidence that some of the members occasionally 
sink frightfully near to the intellectual level of the zoo; 
and these exhibitionists, not the intelligent and hard-work- 
ing members, receive the special attention of headline 
writers and makers of double-shotted editorials. 

Such futility is not confined to American legislatures. 
The British House of Commons, “the mother of parlia- 
ments,” though more careful of decorum, has stood almost 
palsied for ten years in the presence of growing economic 
distress; so palsied, in fact, that Harold Laski, a seasoned 
student of political institutions, wonders whether it can 
ever rise to the occasion. Nor has the French Chamber of 
Deputies set a better example. On the whole, it shows less 
regard for the proprieties of discussion and indulges in 
more explosions of bad temper than the assembly across the 
Channel. Its proceedings on the stage and behind the scenes 
are marked by endless tradings among small politicians 
seeking office, power, and pelf. If it has fewer vulgarians 
than the Congress of the United States (which is doubt- 
ful), it has enough to turn many a serious debate on public 
questions into a display of popping windbags. 

In Germany, parliamentary transactions are character- 
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ized by the same back-room negotiations and the same 
absence of statesmanship. A calm examination of many 
programmes and speeches of the Hitlerite party reveals a 
mentality and a capacity for sadistic impulses not a whit 
above those displayed in the lowest ranks of the late, un- 
lamented Ku Klux Klan. Nor is there much evidence that 
the new union of big industrialists and landlords, under the 
dictatorship of von Papen, can operate any kind of parlia- 
mentary government or muster any more intelligence than 
the old union which brought Germany into her present 
plight. 

Apart from these disturbing manifestations of human 
nature, parliaments show other and more serious disabili- 
ties. They often look more like milling mobs than organ- 
ized bodies capable of resolving grave problems of govern- 
ment by discussion within the framework of law. They 
lack the power to make a concentration of intelligence, 
will, and purpose for action on a large scale. They are 
prone to indulge in oratory. They seem to love tedious de- 
lays, even when the necessity for decision is pressing. They 
are driven hither and yon by the force of special interests 
on the outside. They waste days, weeks, and months in rais- 
ing and disposing of petty business more appropriate to a 
village council or a corner-grocery sanhedrin than a solemn 
national parliament. And after a season of hectic operation 
they usually adjourn leaving on the table unfinished more 
important matters than those brought to completion. All 
these things will have to be admitted even by the stoutest 
defender of representative government. 

Out of disgust with legislative incapacities has flowed 
most of the support for the dictatorships which have ap- 
peared in various parts of the Western world. Weary of the 
wrangling in the Commons, Oliver Cromwell cried, “Take 
the bauble away,” and shut up the talking shop. In the 
darkest hour of the American revolution, it was found nec- 
essary to turn from the politicians in the Continental Con- 
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gress and to place dictatorial power in the hands of George 
Washington to save the day. A study of the operations of 
the Italian parliament after the World War throws more 
light on the triumph of Mussolini than all the writings of 
Sorel and the threats of the communists. Similar reflections 
may be made with respect to the Yugoslav assembly in Bel- 
grade. The writer of this article attended session after ses- 
sion of that body and loafed for hours in the lobbies of the 
quaint old parliament building during the season that pre- 
ceded the dictatorial stroke of King Alexander. If more 
wind, indecision, triviality, and incapacity for action have 
appeared anywhere else in the world, it would be difficult 
to find the spot. And angry debate culminated in murder, 
which in turn culminated in the dissolution of the legis- 
lative farce. 

And yet are we to assume from all such criticisms that 
representative government has seen its day, that dictator- 
ships are to supplant it, that henceforward the world is to 
be ruled by iron men? Such assumptions have been made 
in high quarters, but usually on the ground that, given un- 
doubted evils, we are to fly from them to other evils, that 
if parliaments are bad, dictators are good. By such queer 
logic the nations of the earth have been often dominated. 
From the frying pan into the fire. If the situation in which 
we find ourselves is almost intolerable, some other situation 
will be more tolerable. It is proper, therefore, to ignore the 
shadowy fringes of emotion and to inquire narrowly into 
the specific difficulties of contemporary representative gov- 
ernment before we leap blindly into another political ré- 
gime. Both ends and means must be brought into the circle 
of consideration. 

The first item on the bill of indictment against the rep- 
resentative system in force in the United States is that it is 
continually shrouded by confusion, that it tends to muddle 
rather than clarify issues, and that it is characterized by 
general irresponsibility. This charge may be illustrated by 
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the consideration given to the current proposal to build up 
the American navy until it reaches the limits of the Lon- 
don treaty. This is a specific proposition involving the ap- 
propriation of definite sums of money and the authoriza- 
tion of a positive programme of construction. But the ideas 
associated with it go far beyond mere naval operations; 
they plunge deeply into questions of foreign policy, for 
armaments are an expression of foreign policy, whatever 
the Secretary of the Navy may think about it. 

When the Vinson building programme was brought be- 
fore the country in January, 1932, what steps had been 
taken to lay a complete groundwork in policy and issue? 
Had all the departments of the federal government con- 
cerned with foreign policy and defense been drawn into 
solemn council to formulate a reasoned programme? And 
had the bill been drawn by skilled representatives voicing 
the concentrated opinion of the government? 

Testimony in official documents and current newspapers 
provides the answers. Where did the building bill come 
from? Mr. McClintic, a member of the House Committee 
on Naval Affairs, explained, at least as far as explanation 
was possible: “No member of this committee knows any- 
thing about where this bill came from other than Mr. 
Vinson takes credit for it and we older members are of the 
opinion that this is the Navy’s programme.” He also spe- 
cifically stated that “We have nothing here from the Presi- 
dent of the United States.”” Secretary Adams endorsed the 
bill, not in his official rdle but as a person. At the first hear- 
ing he made it clear that he was speaking “personally as 
Charles Francis Adams.” He also admitted that the bill 
had been drawn up in consultation with the Navy Depart- 
ment. He favored it personally; his technicians had helped 
to frame it; but he would not admit that the bill was “the 
Navy Department’s programme” in an “official sense.” Did 
his chief, the President of the United States, approve the 
idea? Secretary Adams replied that he did not know. 
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Here, then, is a beautiful illustration of the irresponsi- 
bility which marks the operations of Congress. An impor- 
tant bill touching foreign policy and national defense sud- 
denly appears. The chairman of a congressional committee 
sponsors it. Apparently it was drawn up in the Navy De- 
partment or in co-operation with it. The Secretary of the 
Department appears before the committee, with the en- 
gines of publicity all ready to start, and declares that he en- 
dorses the bill, not officially but personally—“as a bold, 
honest citizen,”’ to use the language of Chairman Vinson. 
This without a burst of laughter anywhere except in certain 
ribald reportorial circles! And then an effort is made in 
connection with this huge building project to “educate” 
Congress and the country into supporting it. 

To forward the educational programme, belligerent 
members of the committee attempt to show that the Lon- 
don naval treaty not only forces the United States to keep 
within the lines set but also binds it to build up to the limi- 
tations. This is a legal question. It involves an interpreta- 
tion of the treaty. The State Department was responsible 
for the form of the document and its language. Were the 
legal experts of the State Department called in at the out- 
set to settle the question? On the contrary, admirals were 
invited to expound the law. Admiral Pratt expressed the 
opinion that the United States had obligated itself in the 
treaty to build up to the limitations. Then followed a most 
extraordinary display of cuttlefish verbiage. Admiral Pratt 
was asked whether the London treaty “construed in the or- 
dinary way” would “require us to build up to the treaty.” 
The Admiral replied: “Specifically, no. I do not think that 
exists, but when treaties are made between different coun- 
tries, and if other treaties than those treaties are obligations 
for them to build up to, you can judge what their attitude is 
by the action taken—they do build up.” Realizing that the 
Admiral was in shallow water, Hon. Fred Britten, of Mon- 
tauk Point naval fame, came to his aid with the amazing 
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statement that it was the “assumption of the world” that 
the United States would “meet the requirements of that 
treaty for the sake of the peace of the world.” Later a chart 
was introduced to show that business men in every State in 
the Union would profit from the proposed building pro- 
gramme and that many laborers would be employed—an 
entertaining document appealing to cupidity but as irrele- 
vant to national defense as Mr. Britten’s real estate pro- 
gramme on Long Island. 

Other proceedings of the same congressional session, 
which adjourned last July, were likewise marked by a con- 
fusion of issues, an absence of leadership, and futile colli- 
sions with the executive department. The finance pro- 
gramme of the Treasury, formulated no doubt with an eye 
to campaign politics, was torn to pieces in both houses. An- 
other scheme, including the sales tax, was drawn up in a 
Democratic huddle and then, to the surprise of its sponsors, 
was ripped wide open on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by a flying wedge headed by an independent Re- 
publican. Meantime the Senate was sharpening its ax and 
fixing up its list of taxpayers. And after wild debates and 
much squirting of ink between the Capitol and the White 
House the bills of the respective chambers went into the 
dark closet of the conference committee room, where many 
pretty deals, including one for the electric power com- 
panies, were slipped into the body of the report, which the 
Senate and House had to take or incur the odium of “dis- 
turbing business” by delays. To add to the variety of the 
show in Washington, President Hoover read a lesson to the 
assembled legislators on the Hill—a lesson that stirred a 
huge applause among those who love iron men, and af- 
fected not a whit the outcome. All during the performance 
mere outsiders, who were to be burdened by the new taxes, 
could not tell how much of the show was staged with ref- 
erence to the coming campaign and how much with respect 
to the transaction of the business in hand. 
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The second big item on the bill of indictment brought 
against representative government as practised in Wash- 
ington is that Congress is so crowded with measures and 
bills that endless delays are inevitable. Examples are abun- 
dant. Take the history of the Water Power Act of 1920. 
Long years of futile debate, lobbying, and wrangling were 
required to get that simple and fairly obvious proposition 
into law. Millions of horse power were going to waste 
every day, and development was held up in all parts of the 
country, while Congress tossed to and fro in desultory and 
sometimes angry discussion. Again, take the lame duck 
amendment. For decades the evil which it was designed to 
cure had been recognized. For decades there were spas- 
modic debates on it. More than once the amendment was 
on the point of action and yet was defeated by backstairs 
negotiations and petty trickery. Then look at the list of 
measures pending when Congress adjourned last July: the 
regulation of the interstate transmission of electric power, 
the Muscle Shoals project, the consolidation and regulation 
of communications, the rationalization of our transporta- 
tion system (with tax-supported and subsidized competi- 
tion for the railways), and other projects no less important 
for the welfare of the country. When criticised for such 
delays, members of Congress point with pride to the 
amount of business in hand, to the thousands and thousands 
of bills introduced each session. 

The truth is that representative government, which 
originated in an agricultural age and was well enough 
adapted to the simple requirements of an agricultural 
scene, does not function efficiently in a closely meshed tech- 
nological society. Systems of checks and balances and the 
dispersion of power designed to prevent action now stand 
in the way of the kind of planned and concerted action 
necessary in a civilization founded on machinery, speciali- 
zation—industrial and geographical—and long-haul trans- 
portation. Moreover, since business is not able to keep its 
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wheels turning and its workers employed but is subjected 
by internal contradictions in its distributive process to pe- 
riodical disruptions, the responsibilities of government in 
economic affairs have increased enormously and must in- 
crease. 

For these and other reasons, there is a searching of 
minds, such as occurred in the period when the Constitu- 
tion was adopted, for more effective instruments of govern- 
ment. There are, of course, many publicists who seem to 
imagine that the requisite adaptations can be brought about 
by mere changes in the spirit of politics. Every now and 
then some writer quotes the famous declaration of Edmund 
Burke to the effect that the representative, though elected 
by a constituency, must speak for the nation and consult his 
own conscience rather than the wishes of the distracted 
voters; and he sometimes suggests that all would be well 
if the direction of the political spirit could be altered. But 
the idea is hazy when examined under a microscope. What 
is the national interest that is to transcend the demands of 
districts and groups? Who determines it and how? Should 
some broad principles of national interest be discovered, 
what kind of reasoning would bring correctness in applica- 
tion? And what is the conscience of the representative 
which is to be emancipated from the parochialism of his 
constituents? Is it a quintessence of pure intelligence and 
morality distilled in a vacuum without reference to the 
realities which districts and groups present in the social life 
of the nation? A government by abstractions is the most 
dangerous and unstable of all governments. There is a real- 
ism in politics which philosophy cannot ignore, save at the 
peril of futility. 

It is all right, an English moralist once remarked, for a 
man to follow his conscience, but he must first be sure that 
he does not have the conscience of an ass. The remark ap- 
plied to politics. How can anyone be sure about his con- 
science unless he understands very well its social origins and 
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corrects its dogmatism by consulting the real world of men 
and women at work? Finally, if representatives should sud- 
denly change their natures and decide to vote according to 
principles drawn from the pure air of reason, contrary to 
the earthly wishes of their constituents, they would be 
speedily retired from legislative chambers to make room 
for candidates more in tune with the finite. In other words, 
a mere change of human intentions cannot dispel the tragic 
conflict between the world as brutal fact and the world of 
the ideal erected in the individual conscience. 

At the other extreme there are the super-realists who re- 
pudiate all such conceptions as national interest, who affirm 
that all government is district and class government. They 
tell us that economics is supplanting politics, and that the 
troubles of representative government arise from the con- 
tradiction between our pleasing fictions and the substance 
of things. Their solution of the difficulty is to cast off the 
historic conception of society as composed of free and equal 
individuals—of heads all equal and alike for political pur- 
poses—to abandon the head-counting operations of mathe- 
matical elections, and frankly to go over to the repre- 
sentation of groups as such—economic groups, naked and 
unashamed. The proposition is attractive to a certain type 
of tough mind. 

But this alternative also offers perplexities. Is the nation 
nothing more than the sum of bankers plus farmers plus 
manufacturers plus mine-owners plus railway investors 
plus industrial workers in the several craft divisions? Or 
if property divisions and distinctions were abolished, as the 
communists demand, could an efficient unity in representa- 
tion be formed out of agricultural and industrial workers, 
technicians of all kinds, white collar clerks and profes- 
sionals, and bureaucrats, or would the old conflict of dis- 
tracting interests on other levels disrupt the councils of 
state? The fact that a man knows a great deal about bank- 
ing or driving a locomotive does not make him a prince at 
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his trade or a statesman in the large. The condition of some 
of our bankers in recent years suggests that they are fre- 
quently deficient in technical knowledge respecting their 
own affairs, or lacking in probity or, what is worse, for the 
public at least, devoid of sound judgment. How is the su- 
preme wisdom of statesmanship to be drawn from a col- 
lection of class and group interests dumped like a load of 
bricks in the halls of the legislature? 

Both approaches to this problem, then, are beset by fic- 
tions. Just as one of Beethoven’s symphonies is more than 
ten thousand notes on the barred page, is an arrangement 
consisting of inner organic relations, so society, which the 
representative body reflects, is more than a concurrence of 
individual heads or a juxtaposition of groups and classes. 
There is something in civilization beyond both. If this 
sounds Hegelian to those who pride themselves on their 
realism, and metaphysical to those who enjoy “muddling 
through,” still there is in government a link with world 
history, sometimes called destiny, which the makers and 
operators of political institutions must always take into ac- 
count. 

Owing to the difficulties which arise when one thinks 
long and hard about representative government, there is a 
tendency to take refuge in some comforting utopia or 
equally comforting indifference. The middle road is al- 
ways hard because it often keeps far away from the ideal 
and sometimes departs an equal distance from the immedi- 
ately practical. Yet until there has been more fresh and 
fundamental thinking about parliamentary institutions in 
America, until we are again prepared, as Jefferson once re- 
marked, to return to first principles, discretion in this sub- 
ject is the better part of valor, and the issues may best be 
attacked by proceeding from the particular to the general. 

It is possible to strike at some of the evils of congres- 
sional government without turning it upside down. First of 
all, a great deal of the dust, confusion, and petty trading 
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that obscure large measures and hinder the concentration of 
intelligence and will can be swept out of Congress by a few 
simple expedients. Thousands of bills dealing with small 
claims or minor administrative matters can be eliminated 
from the calendars by transferring them to competent 
executive authorities, subject as far as may be deemed de- 
sirable to ultimate congressional control. This can be done, 
Robert Luce has more than once made a plea in the House 
of Representatives for such a reform. It calls for no change 
in the Constitution, nothing but a self-denying ordinance 
on the part of the members themselves. 

Why do Congressmen refuse to take the necessary step? 
The inescapable answer is that many of them are no bigger 
than the bills they introduce; they love to traffic in the in- 
significant and unimportant; they positively glory in get- 
ting out of the Treasury an appropriation of $50 to pay a 
Florida farmer for damage done to a water melon patch 
by some neighboring soldiers of the United States; they 
build their personal power on distributing trifling jobs and 
favors; they fear that their trade would be gone if they 
had to face a few great issues in the light of public scru- 
tiny. But if those who are weary of pork-barrel legislation 
and the cuttlefish policies by which Congress avoids coming 
to grips with the pressing questions of our time would con- 
centrate on breaking up village politics, on sweeping out of 
Congress all petty business, and on setting the stage for ac- 
tion on a few things in the full light of public scrutiny, this 
long delayed concentration could be speedily effected. 

Then the way would be cleared for the definition of is- 
sues and the localization of responsibility for important 
business—the other great need of the hour. Instead of 
thousands of bills, there would be approximately twenty 
or twenty-five bills before each session of Congress, besides 
the appropriation bills. With the calendars cleared of triv- 
ial matters, the number of committees could be reduced— 
and relatives of congressmen serving on the respective sec- 
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retariats pensioned, since pensions would be cheaper than 
secretarial salaries. Then there could be effected a concen- 
tration of responsibility with respect to the origin and form 
of bills; and where large issues of policy were involved, the 
appropriate establishments of the federal government 
could be forced to clarify their positions and assume open 
obligations for measures initiated or sponsored. Thus the 
endless “passing of the buck” which marks transactions in 
Washington could be impeded if not stopped entirely. That 
alone would be a tonic for the general debility of repre- 
sentative government in this country. 

In such circumstances, bills would come before Con- 
gress with their origins clarified. The next step would be to 
introduce precision and responsibility into discussion. This 
could be facilitated by having the heads of federal estab- 
lishments present during debates in the houses, sitting as 
committees of the whole, to answer questions and expound 
their views on the specific proposals in hand. Then Con- 
gress could know and the country could know what was 
being espoused and who was espousing it. Instead of having 
department heads appearing before committees as mere 
“honest men,” Congress would require them to come 
openly and officially to expound their policies and show 
their hands. Thus responsible statements could be substi- 
tuted for rumors, suspicions, and reciprocal vituperation. 
It would no longer be necessary for Congress and the Presi- 
dent to squirt ink at each other through the columns of the 
daily papers. And the wasteful folly of that unseemly game 
would become apparent to the country—in time, at least. 

Finally, there is the lobby of private interests. It is not 
a disease or an evil to be cured by lobby legislation. It is not 
an evil at all in itself. It is a means for getting the views of 
interested parties before members of Congress. It cannot 
be abolished by law. If forbidden by statute, it will appear 
behind the scenes, at a greater distance, perhaps, but no less 
powerful. The answer is not prohibition, but the open and 
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unashamed representation of capital, labor, and agriculture 
(already organized in powerful bodies) in an economic 
council occupying a lawful position in the government of 
the United States. It should sit while Congress is sitting 
and should have the power to assemble independently, on 
call of its own officers. To it should be referred all bills of 
an economic character, and it should have authority to ini- 
tiate bills for action by Congress. Minor economic interests 
within the three great groups should be compelled to pre- 
sent their cases to the economic council and forbidden to 
appear before congressional committees—at all events until 
their cases had been disposed of by the economic tribunal. 

For the purpose of avoiding the flamboyant oratory 
which accompanies the transactions of Congress, the eco- 
nomic council should be required to meet behind closed 
doors. It should be permitted to speak to the country, after 
due deliberation, only through printed proposals, accom- 
panied by nothing except supporting data, by substitute dis- 
senting propositions if necessary, and by a record of the 
vote taken. In this way, representatives of economic in- 
terests could be heard and could formulate their demands 
and conclusions without engaging in the shadowy negotia- 
tions of the lobby. They could educate one another and give 
the nation the benefits of their wisdom. 

No doubt, in practice, they would divide, as in the na- 
tional economic council of Germany, along class and group 
lines, but that result would not be without political utility. 
Thus the general would be separated from the particular, 
the specific demands of class would be clearly stated, and 
the country could see clearly the texture of proposed legis- 
lation. In this way, measures otherwise obscured by fog in 
the moral fervor of congressional debates could be brought 
into the clear light of day and decided on their merits as 
group and class propositions. Moreover, the origins and 
sponsorship of bills, which often emerge from dark places 
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clothed in righteousness, would be laid bare; for the re- 
ports of the economic council would reveal the sources of 
all important political inspirations. That also ought to be 
so much pure gain, if knowledge and reason should govern 
the manufacture of legislation. 

While these expedients should be advantageous in speed- 
ing up business, and illuminating its nature, the old proc- 
esses of haggling, delay, and endless postponement might 
still be continued. Is there any way of meeting that evil? 
A suggestion may be hazarded. Congress might well be 
kept in continuous session—painful as this idea may be to 
readers accustomed to regard it as an unmitigated nuisance. 
Instead of a long session of indefinite duration and the 
short session, each Congress might have two sessions, each 
a year in length. Recesses might be taken from time to 
time, but there would be no adjournment. The recess could 
be for a fixed period or indeterminate, on the understand- 
ing that the Grand Committee, to be considered later, 
could recall the bodies at pleasure. As a wisely administered 
court is held in harness by the presiding justice until it has 
discharged its pressing obligations, so the Congress of the 
United States should keep steadily at work until it has con- 
sidered and voted one way or the other on all important 
measures before it. 

During recesses, the Grand Committee, just mentioned, 
could take charge of congressional affairs. It would be a 
joint body representing both houses and their respective 
balances of political power. Its function would be two- 
fold: the sifting and preparation of general bills for com- 
ing consideration and the scrutiny of executive actions. The 
first duty is clear in itself. The second requires a word of 
explanation. According to the schoolbooks, Congress makes 
laws and the President executes them, but this is a fiction. 
It is the duty of the body which makes laws to see that they 
are carried into execution in accordance with legislative 
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intention. Congress, not the President, creates the executive 
establishments charged with administration. It can investi- 
gate, remodel, and abolish at will. 

This power is of immense importance in efficient goy- 
ernment, and has often been used with wide-reaching ef- 
fect in the public interest. It should be organized and 
brought to a focus. The great scandals of maladministra- 
tion in the federal government have been in the executive 
department. Sometimes, perhaps often, members of Con- 
gress have had railroad, sugar, or other stocks in their pos- 
session while passing upon the merits of measures before 
them. The relations of Daniel Webster and Henry Clay to 
the Second Bank of the United States are classical examples 
now buried in the historic past. But the great displays of 
incompetence and dishonesty have been in the executive 
division. The revelations that have rocked the country— 
the Whisky Ring, the Star Route fraud, and the oil ma- 
nipulations of the Harding régime—have been in the 
neighborhood of the White House, not Capitol Hill. Occa- 
sionally a vigorous President has taken the initiative, but 
more often one or both houses of Congress. Perhaps Mr. 
Coolidge might never have discovered the odors of ‘Teapot 
Dome if the Senate had not started proceedings. 

As things now go, however, legislative scrutiny of ex- 
ecutive management is spasmodic. It is intrusted to special 
committees which inquire and pry and smell. They often 
perform operations of the highest value to good govern- 
ment, and sometimes they degenerate into mud-throwing 
agencies. Ten or twenty of them may be working at the 
same time in different directions, without unity of purpose 
or plan. If the entire business of administrative scrutiny 
were concentrated in one grand committee, with subordi- 
nate committees for detailed investigations, then it could be 
conducted on a higher level of integrity and utility. And 
the very existence of such a committee, as a standing and 
permanent organization, should have a salutary effect on 
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executive officers inclined to neglect of duty and to pecula- 

tion. The President, who is really unable to keep a micro- 

scopic watch on his half a million subordinates scattered 

over the country, ought to welcome the co-operation of a 

continuous agency representing Congress. In turn, con- 

gressional operations would be expedited by searching re- 
orts on the enforcement and effects of legislation. 

All this, it may be said, is highly fanciful. Perhaps it is. 
Yet it is offered, with some sense of humor and a touch of 
irony, to those who deplore the evils of representative gov- 
ernment and are not content with idle criticism, either 

etulant or utopian. It may lead some to believe that the 
critical study of the subject is as important as an examina- 
tion of the stock-market prices. At least such a study 
would be an intellectual diversion quite as significant as, 
for instance, wondering when, if ever, United States Steel 
will sell at two hundred and fifty. Perhaps it might add a 
little fresh life to our all too barren political speculation. 













RELIEF FROM FARM RELIEF 
By ALVIN JOHNSON 


ANY strange things have befallen our eco- 
nomic life; but none so strange as the failure 
of our magnificent farm lands to maintain 
their men. Throughout history every people 
has regarded its economic problems as solved when it has 
won a firm hold on lands that yield generously; the un- 
happy peoples confined to meagre uplands and forbidding 
forests have yearned ceaselessly towards the deep rich soils 
of the fortunate. So the forces of history have been focussed 
upon the plains of China, India, Mesopotamia, Egypt, even 
tiny Palestine and Thebes, the valleys of the Po and the 
Rhone. America with its vast Mississippi basin, good 
plough-land from horizon to wide horizon, its green valleys 
east and west, its coastal plains, should have been the most 
magnificent of promised lands. And so it was to the Puritan 
and the Cavalier, to the innumerable North Europeans 
who packed the emigrant ships in the nineteenth century. 

To-day what have we? Six million farmers of whom not 
one-third feels easy about the present and the near future, 
and a good third is haunted by grim care, debt ridden, tax 
ridden, overworked and underpaid. Bankruptcy, an appro- 
priate card in the game of urban business, has become en- 
demic among them. They have been fleeing by the hundred 
thousand to the cities, driven out by the exuberance of the 
soil, and even in the late tragic years of unemployment and 
urban misery, few have gone back to the open country. The 
land hunger of the ages has in the American breast been 
changed into land loathing. 

A great cry for relief goes up from the farms, to dismay 
the heart of the politician. Something must be done, but 
what? Raise the prices of farm products and all will be well, 
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but how? We set up a Farm Board and gave it public money 
to collect wheat and cotton in vast masses to be suspended 
over the market. Strangely, this appeared not to help. We 
financed so-called farmers’ co-operatives to do just the 
same thing; that, too, has helped little, although it is any- 
body’s right to assert that matters would have been still 
worse without them. Our two major political parties 
promise to bear the farmer’s case in mind for the next four 
years. The one points to what it has accomplished through 
tariffs “which prevented a vast flood of cheap wool, grain, 
livestock, dairy and other products from entering the 
American markets.” If the party had not kept water from 
flowing up hill we should all have been drowned. It prom- 
ises further to support the co-operative marketing associa- 
tions and hints mysteriously at a “control of the acreage of 
land under cultivation as an aid to the efforts of the farmer 
to balance production.” One might ask how this is to be 
done, under a legal system in which each man may do what 
he pleases with his own land; but that would be to take 
campaign pledges seriously. 

The other party promises also to promote co-operation; 
it promises better financing of farm mortgages at lower 
rates of interest; and “effective control of farm surpluses 
so that our farmers may have the full benefit of the domes- 
tic market.” The verbiage suggests the plan of dumping 
the surpluses abroad for what they will fetch. But the 
Ottawa Conference has made it clear that there are many _ 
parties to a dumping contract. To be sure, we can destroy 
the surpluses if we cannot give them away. There is ample 
precedent for this in the disposition by ordinary trade of 
surpluses in vegetables, fruits, and other perishables. 

When a patient is gravely ill the doctor is forced to pre- 
scribe something, even if he does not understand the case. 
The psychological effect of immediate action is important. 
The prescription should consist of innocuous drugs which 
do not cost too much. At the same time a deeper study of 
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the patient’s whole constitutional set-up should be made. 
Obviously, there is something so wrong with American 
agriculture that no real progress will be made towards re- 
covery until the obscure institutional disorders are brought 
to light and subjected to treatment. 

Since the disappearance of serfdom the most successful 
form of rural organization in the Western world has had 
for its unit the self-sufficing farm, in which production js 
carried on primarily for use, only secondarily, often inci- 
dentally, for the market. A century ago every farmhouse 
was a centre of rural arts, competent to work up raw prod- 
ucts into the forms required for family use. The farm sup- 
plied bread grain, to be ground at a small toll in the com- 
munity grist mill; it supplied meat, which the farmer 
knew how to cure; wool and flax fibre, which the farmer’s 
wife knew how to spin and some neighbor knew how to 
weave; milk and butter and cheese; vegetables and fruit 
for summer consumption and winter storage; wine and 
cider and small beer; wood for fuel and for timbers, which 
the farmer knew how to square with a broad ax and to mor- 
tise into sound construction; limestone for walls and quick 
lime. Where the land was good and there was enough of it, 
a surplus of cattle and grain and dairy products was avail- 
able for the market, and if prices were good the farmer 
brought home luxuries of distant and urban origin, and 
many a fat silver piece for the strong box. If prices were 
bad the farmer could consign the city market to the devil 
and live on his own. 

The rich peasant farmer—what an enviable lot he has 
always had, as depicted too rarely in the fragmentary lit- 
erature of rural life. He is not extinct even to-day. You can 
find him in Scandinavia, Germany, Italy, France, even oc- 
casionally in America, especially among groups that have 
not been wholly assimilated, like the Pennsylvania Dutch, 
the Mormons, some Germans, Swiss, and Scandinavians in 
the Northwest. Whether a depression is local or world- 
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wide, brief or prolonged, the self-sufficient farmer does not 
suffer or cry for relief to the unknowing heavens and more 
unknowing politicians. Droughts may come, cattle plagues, 
bond salesmen and grasshoppers: the farmer may often be 
harassed and fleeced, but he retains reserves that assure him 
his daily bread and necessary comforts. 

Go with me to the little farm village of S— M— in 
southeastern France. There are some fifty houses, spacious 
and airy, staunchly built of hewn timbers and local stone, 
good to last hundreds of years. Each house is backed by 
buildings that offer space for wood and workshop, stores of 
fodder and snug rooms for livestock. A clear brook winds 
through the village, dammed above the bridge to supply 
power for an old stone grist mill, which grinds slowly, re- 
morselessly, the clean home-grown wheat for the great 
cart wheels of delicious bread baked in the community oven 
on the principle of each housewife in her turn. There is an 
undulating plain, cut into long strips, where each family 
has wheat land enough and to spare; a richer tract of 
ground cut into fifty marvellous kitchen gardens. There 
are upland pastures on which a community herd of sheep 
grazes, supplying wool for the skilful knitting of the 
grand’meres and the homespun stuffs of the village weaver. 
A community forest supplies wood and building beams, and 
enough merchantable timber to cover the village’s contri- 
bution to the national revenues. It also supplies leafy forage 
to the community herd of milch goats, which return every 
evening to the village and distribute themselves among 
their several owners to be milked and bedded for the night. 
They are simple people, these villagers. They have taken 
no cognizance of the fall of the franc to four cents, and 
charge you for food and housing on the assumption that a 
franc is a franc. After all, what is the world value of the 
franc to them? 

Contrast another type of rural life, of which also we can 
find examples throughout modern times, in which produc- 
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tion is primarily for the market, only incidentally, finally 
not at all, for home use. The Virginia colonists found that 
there was good money in tobacco. It was most profitable to 
put all their land into tobacco and buy their bread and 
meat. It was most profitable to put all their labor into to- 
bacco and not waste time on the trifling local arts of weay- 
ing, tanning, and the like. It was most profitable to buy all 
the land and slaves one could, on mortgage, of course. Then 
came overproduction and falling prices. 

By the logic of laissez-faire economics this should have 
checked production. But rural life knows as little about 
economics as economics knows about rural life. The tobacco 
grower had to have bread and meat and clothing. Having 
lost the art of producing them, he had to buy them, and if 
tobacco was cheap he had to produce more tobacco. He was 
in debt; falling prices did not abate his interest, and he had 
to have more tobacco to pay it. In the period of prosperity 
the standard of government living had gone up: taxes had 
been hardly felt, but with low prices they were felt severely 
yet still had to be paid. More tobacco. Much of the land 
was running down under continual cropping: it needed rest, 
clovering, change. The practical situation forbade these 
salutary measures. More tobacco, at all costs. Then lower 
prices of tobacco, bankruptcies, demoralization, and the 
wilderness of fruitless scrub forest marching back upon the 
lands where once men prospered and hoped. Much of the 
scrub is there to this day.. 

So matters have gone more recently with tobacco in the 
Piedmont and in Tennessee, with raisins and prunes in 
California, with vegetables and small fruits in a thousand 
localities, with coffee in Brazil, rubber and jute in the East 
Indies. So it goes now with cotton and wheat. Even the 
canny Danish farmer, who gave up his self-sufficiency for 
the English butter market, is now embraced by the Iron 
Maiden of the price system. He cuts costs when he can, 
feeds his children margarine in order to have more cheap 
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butter for sale; but he cannot meet the interest on his debts. 

The process repeats itself so monotonously that one may 
fairly speak of it as the natural logic of cash cropping, with 
a definite sequence of events of which none is omitted in 
any specific case though some may be present only in abor- 
tive form. First a bonanza period. Then rising land values 
and expansion into additional lands, attended by increasing 
debt and taxes. Then the extinction of production for home 
use and the rural arts. Then overproduction, lower prices 
followed by intensified overproduction. Finally bankrupt- 
cies, tax sales, rural demoralization, and decay. 

No less monotonous is the story of community reactions. 
When the fall of prices becomes serious, there is, first of 
all, a fierce outcry against the middlemen and the specula- 
tors who are supposed to be depressing the price for private 
gain. Since the magic word co-operation came into vogue, 
attempts have been regularly made to control price through 
co-operative marketing associations, usually short-lived. 
Next attempts are made to limit production by solemn 
agreements, which are never kept. In this stage mob vio- 
lence and the destruction of property are frequent. Finally, 
there is an appeal to government, resulting, if successful, in 
temporary relief through protective duties, if the market 
within tariff walls has surplus absorbing power; export 
subsidies if it has not; valorizing or otherwise impounding 
surplus supplies that are destined later to press the life out 
of the market. Farm relief in whatever country finds its 
place in the decadent phase of the process of cash cropping 
agriculture. It has yet to exhibit anywhere results more 
substantial than the staving off of an evil which grows 
greater by delay. 

A Wall Street economist, impressed by the inadequacies 
and delusive promises of farm relief, declares that the true 
way of salvation lies in reducing the number of farmers. 
Chase a million farmers into the cities—if necessary, to 
join the ranks of the unemployed—and the other five mil- 
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lion will make a living. This, however, is far from certain, 
There would still be enough farmers to plunge in masses 
into the types of production that offered good pecuniary re- 
: turns, and the inexorable logic of cash cropping would get 
them by the throat. It is not absolute supplies and prices 
that are of significance, but price returns relative to living 
costs and debt and taxation overhead. The farmers are in 
far deeper distress now than they were in the middle 
Eighties, although the present prices are not so low as those 
of the Eighties, and a day’s labor now is good for about 
twice the product of the Eighties. Pre-war Germany had 
not had enough farmers to supply her domestic require- 
ments; the war robbed her of a large fraction of them, in 
Posen, Silesia, and Alsace. She has raised grain duties to 
higher and higher levels, so that now they amount to 250 
per cent of the world price. For all that, the cash cropping 
wheat growers of East Prussia are in distress and clamor 
for relief. During the war and the first years of peace our 
farmers enjoyed very good prices. What happened? Farm 
mortgages leaped from three billion dollars to eight, soon 
to ten, and the farmer’s last state was worse than the first. 

All this means simply that there is no solution but col- 
lective agriculture, say my socialist and communist friends; 
consider what Russia has accomplished. For my own part, 
I shall await further results before casting up the Russian 
account. Apparently the Russian collectives have made 
marked improvement upon the average peasant agriculture 
in Russia—which was the worst in the world. The peasants 
harvested eight bushels an acre, having sown two bushels. 
The collectives harvest ten bushels, perhaps. Good agricul- 
ture harvests twenty to thirty bushels. But good agricul- 
ture, set up for permanence, watches and tends the soil acre 
by acre. Only one who has studied behind the plough can 
have any conception of the variety of soils in a field that 
looks as uniform to the city-bred economist as the green 
baize on a billiard table. Only one who has handled a herd 
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of dairy cows can realize how widely they differ in charac- 
ter and temperament, and how much individual attention 
they require. The urban assumption that they are large ani- 
mated animal crackers does not hold. Good agriculture 
requires very close-textured observation and management, 
not compatible with very large-scale operations. Of course, 
one must except the business of ripping the virgin fertility 
out of the soil in the semi-arid wheat belts of the United 
States and Russia, and the production of beef and hides and 
wool on the vast areas of unsettled lands. Such operations 
may be successfully industrialized, but they will not perma- 
nently supply any nation. 

This need of close observation and prompt and skilful 
attention to soil and plants and animals sets the farmer 
apart in our mechanized civilization. It explains the diffi- 
culty of planting the urban unemployed on the soil; it ex- 
plains the inelasticity of the farmer’s behavior under ad- 
verse price conditions. It enters among the most important 
premises of any sound rural economic policy. 

If the farmer is to exhibit any elasticity in production, it 
must be on the basis of a self-sufficiency which enables him 
to stay off the market without disaster. And in our Ameri- 
can scheme this self-sufficiency has been gravely sapped 
away. A third of our farmers keeps no cows. They depend 
on the market for milk and other dairy products, or go 
without. More than a third has no vegetable garden worth 
mentioning. The majority are unable to cure meat success- 
fully; the vast majority are unable to hew a square beam or 
lay a straight wall. The art of weaving has vanished from 
the countryside; the art of making clothes is disappearing. 
The art of canning food is on the decline. It has long been 
held, in country and city alike, that it is a sign of progress 
when the farmer sells everything he produces and buys 
everything he requires. Thereby he becomes that wondrous 
work of God, a business man. Any tendency in the opposite 
direction is subject to ridicule, and most dwellers in the 
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country are more responsive to ridicule than to the instinct 
of workmanship crying for exercise. 

It will be said that there are sections of the country good 
for just one kind of agricultural production and nothing 
else, or so much better for one product that any other use 
would be wasteful. This is admitted. Immense tracts of oy; 
semi-arid land are good for wheat and have no alternative 
use but thin pasture. The self-supplying home has no place 
there. Other lands are fit only for celery; cranberries; po- 
tatoes. We need not be troubled about the future of these 
lands since we have at least four hundred million acres of 
plough-land capable of varied use. It is not important that 
the durum wheat lands of the Southwest pay out, for provi- 
sions and interest on their debts, all the money they receive 
for the crops. But it is important that North Carolina, a 
territory admirably suited to food production, pays out 
more for bread and meat than she receives for cotton and 
tobacco, and that, with magnificent resources of timber and 
other building materials, North Carolina remains on the 
whole wretchedly housed. 

The reader may infer that I am counselling a reversion 
to the type of self-sufficing farm that was common in early 
nineteenth-century America and still survives sporadically 
here, more frequently in Europe. The life on such a farm, 
it will be urged, is one of monotonous drudgery, even 
though it may be one of crude abundance. Perhaps so. Yet I 
may contrast the life of the peasants of the French village 
S— M— with that of a North Dakota wheat farmer. Pic- 
ture those peasants, men and—horrible to say—women, 
too, working in the fields, without hurry or strain, with 
much conversation and continually bubbling laughter over 
nothing at all. Picture a party of them going off to the 
communal forest to load their little donkey carts with fire- 
wood. They have brought their lunches, and after assem- 
bling the wood, sprawl under a noble oak, eat and talk and 
laugh. Or on a rainy day, making pieces of furniture, card- 
ing and spinning and weaving with a serious attention to 
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easant art that makes one smile—and envy. Then picture 
the North Dakota farmer driving himself remorselessly 
from morning to night, striving for every possible bushel to 
cover his interest and his daily needs, or sitting in his rat- 
tling shack, blistering with profanity as the wind and hail 
level his wheat and his hopes and his livelihood. 

Were there no other choices I’d choose the French way. 
But it would be absurd to suppose that after all the modern 
advances in economic technique we could not vastly im- 
prove on even the better types of life surviving from an 
earlier time. The self-sufficing farm enjoyed abundance, 
security, and the variety of life that goes with the practice 
of the rural arts. These are absolute goods and ought to be 
the kernel of any programme of rural reconstruction. What 
the old-fashioned farm lacked—and still lacks where it 
survives—is breadth of view, enterprise in adopting im- 
provements, courage to avail itself of the goods it can com- 
mand without impairing its fundamental stability. 

Modest progress could be made towards a sounder agri- 
culture by a general attack upon the overhead which drives 
the farmer to concentration on cash crops and overproduc- 
tion. The item of taxation is important here. We need good 
roads and good rural schools; and these cost money. They 
cost too much money if they involve taxation that cuts 
deeply into the farmer’s living. 

More important is the burden of mortgage indebtedness. 
Our farmers have to pay every year over $600,000,000 in 
interest. Payments on the principal and premiums on re- 
newals will amount to another $200,000,000. The two 
items taken together will amount to somewhere between 
fifteen and twenty per cent of their present net income—a 
crushing burden. It may be said that the farmer voluntarily 
assumed this burden and therefore he deserves little sym- 
pathy. The major part of it has arisen out of the purchase 
of land; why did the farmer offer a price involving debts 
beyond his capacity to pay? He paid the price because he 
believed that land would go up in value and bring him the 
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profit which his crops might fail to bring. In other words, 
he conducted himself as a speculator, and one without ade- 
quate training in the art. And our financial institutions 
helped along this disastrous process of overvaluation of 
land by basing loans not on current productive value but on 
a market value presuming even more fatuous buyers. If 
farms were appraised for purposes of lending at their net 
productive value, that is, a reasonable capitalization of the 
net cash surplus, present and prospective, above the cost of 
living of a competent farmer, and if further no loan in ex- 
cess of the appraisal could. be collected by foreclosure pro- 
ceedings, agricultural lands would change hands at prices 
that did not involve a crushing burden upon the cultivator, 
Moreover, the financier would apply some pressure to cut 
the cost of living through the production of goods for 
home use. At present the weight of financial pressure is ap- 
plied to increase the proportion of the farmer’s labor that 
goes into the cash crop. 

It would be fatuous, however, to suppose that the mere 
abatement of a burden which has helped to crush the life 
out of farm self-sufficiency would be enough to restore it. 
It takes much more time and effort to raise up an institution 
than to kill it. Nothing but a deliberate policy, patiently 
and persistently pursued, can repair our rural losses and set 
us in the way of developing a rich and sound agriculture. 
The policy would be essentially educational, but less by the 
written and spoken word than by example. 

It is plain that any example that could exercise a per- 
ceptible influence would have to be a community of farms 
instead of the single farm. Only the community of farms 
could avail itself of the expert instruction necessary to set 
up a varied and fruitful agriculture. Moreover, the indi- 
vidual farmer would be at too serious a disadvantage in 
marketing his surplus products; he needs the support of 
a co-operative organization. Co-operation would also be 
needed to make expensive machinery available and to de- 
velop the arts and industries that ought to be associated 
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with agriculture, not only for the sake of self-sufficiency 
but also to offer opportunities to members of the commu- 
nity not naturally adapted to purely agricultural pursuits. 
Any such undertaking, however carefully calculated, would 
at first be subject to the withering skepticism of the neigh- 
boring population. To withstand this influence the com- 
munity would need to be large enough to act as an inde- 
pendent moral organism, fortified by an educational system 
something like the Danish folk schools. 

Much study has already been given to the problem of 
fixing the appropriate size for such a community. It ap- 
pears that a community of 150 to 200 families would offer 
the necessary conditions of success. Between ten and twenty 
thousand acres of fairly good land would be required. The 
tract should be laid out by competent agricultural engi- 
neers, rough parts set aside for a permanent community 
forest, tracts subject to erosion for permanent pasture and 
the plough-lands divided so that each holding, properly 
tilled, would maintain its man, with a fair surplus. Settlers 
should be carefully selected not only for experience in 
farming but for the general intelligence and reliability 
needed in community development. A minimum of shelter 
should be provided at the outset, but the individual farmer 
should be left to develop, with the co-operation of his 
neighbors, a really adequate complement of buildings. 

Another paper plan, the reader surmises. Not at all. 
Near Wilmington, North Carolina, there already exists a 
colony, established by Mr. Hugh MacRae, which answers 
fairly to the outline above. He has only thirty-seven hold- 
ings in his colony of Castle Haines—a number too small 
for the adequate development of co-operation and educa- 
tion. But the farmers are already capable of living mostly 
on their own products, they are out of debt and have money 
in the bank, and they are happy even in these years of 
depression. The colony has been operating for fifteen or 
twenty years and anyone who sees it will recognize in it an 
oasis of sound agriculture. It has exerted a wholesome in- 
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fluence locally, but it is a fair guess that the reader has 
never heard of it. 
Because the Castle Haines colony is so small it has not 
been able to undertake the arts and industries that could ad- 
vantageously be incorporated in rural life. In Devonshire, 
England, Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Elmhirst are working 
energetically on this aspect of the problem. They have set 
7 up a small woollen mill, to work up the local wool into 
7 * quality products; a lumber mill which assembles the scat- 
! tering logs of the roadsides and justifies the scientific for- 
esting of adjacent rough lands; a furniture factory, a 
quarry, and a building company. A survey of their opera- 
| tions indicates that when their whole machinery is in 
| smoothly running order they will have nothing to fear 





from the competition of great industry. And this suggests 

that we have too easily despaired of decentralized industry. 

| Because many goods are best supplied by mass production 
| we assumed too quickly that all are thus to be supplied. 

These are important experiments, but the problem is na- 

tion-wide, deserving the attention of both state and federal 

governments. To set up a colony of appropriate size in each 

State would be a fair beginning. Let the State supply the 

land; otherwise the odor of the pork barrel would poison 

the atmosphere. Let the federal Bureau of Reclamation 

lend its rich experience in judging of the quality of the 

7 land, clearing away stupid boundary lines, laying it out in 

suitable holdings, grouping the building sites and planning 

the roads. Let the federal Department of Agriculture and 

the state colleges of agriculture supply expert advice on 

methods of tillage and on the industrial arts. Let the Fed- 

eral Land Banks supply credit enough for half the cost of 

the minimum of shelter and the necessary livestock and 

materials. A year or two for organization and the colonies 

could be launched, and the national interest fixed upon a 

serious attempt to rehabilitate agriculture. 
Ah, but this is politically impossible. Not at all. Re- 
cently a bill to this end was introduced in the House of 
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Representatives and passed. It could have been passed in the 
Senate—but its sponsors believed that the time was not yet 


ripe. 

"But would the States supply the land? At least in one 
State the land is to be had for the asking. Most States are 
now well supplied with farms expropriated for tax delin- 
quencies. 

Of all the Western nations the United States is the rich- 
est in good agricultural land. It has six million farmers, 
most of them unhappy; it ought to have twelve million 
happy ones. It ought to have a rural life so rich and flexible 
that the men who have tried and lost in city life would 
naturally turn back to the fertile earth. The country ought 
to offer a temporary refuge to the millions thrown out of 
their livings by the depressions our society has as yet proved 
unable to control. 

But if six million farmers destroy themselves and us 
with their surplus products, what would twelve million 
do? I am premising happy farmers, living mainly on their 
own products, lightly burdened with debt and taxes, able to 
withhold production if prices are bad. France has such 
farmers. With the one exception of the wine growers— 
cash croppers—France has never a sign of overproduction 
or rural distress. True, the French farmer is “protected,” 
but within tariff walls his production expands or falls away 
without crisis or distress either to himself or to his custom- 
ers in the city. And when unemployment crises come the 
country is hospitable to laborers willing to earn their bread. 

Those to whom revolution is an ideal will not like my 
programme. With twelve million happy farmers revolu- 
tion would be out of the question. But those who look for- 
ward to an orderly development of our national life will 
agree that a sound agriculture is of vital importance. They 
will also agree that we cannot have a sound agriculture un- 
til we are prepared to make the effort to transform agricul- 


ture from a poor way of money making into a rich way of 
life. 




































BETTER GOVERNMENT AT 
LOWER COST 


By HARRY FLOOD BYRD 
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HE end of an artificial prosperity, followed by the 
most dangerous of economic depressions, should 
by now have convinced every sensible American 
that the way back to security, under our capital- 
i istic system, must be the hard road of increased efficiency in J 
@ administration and, at the same time, increased economy in ff} 
governmental expenditure. 

I The old days when profligate expenditure could continue 
| without ultimate disaster are gone. The United States of 
America is still a rich nation, but we cannot establish a firm 
| basis of prosperity by chanting in unison that every cloud 
' has a silver lining and that every sun that sets must rise 
| again in glory. Of course, we should revive confidence; of 
\ course, we must inspire new faith; but this faith must be 
4 supported by works of reform and retrenchment before 
| every man can have a chicken in his household pot and go 

to work with a song in his heart. 

Some of the causes of the depression were inherent in the 
mighty disturbance of the World War, some of them were 
the results of the mistaken policies of the national adminis- 

tration. Some of them were intensified by the avarice or er- 
4 rors of men in influential financial positions. It is not the 
| purpose of this article to elaborate the causes of the disas- 
| ter, but to emphasize the need of economy and efficiency in 
administration of public affairs if we are to repair in part 
the effects of the disaster and fortify against the coming of 
another disaster. 

Thomas Jefferson considered that government best that 
governed least. We have reversed his conception and multi- 
plied the functions of the federal government especially 
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until it does most of the things that Jefferson thought it 
should not do. Of course, no sensible man would contend 
that the national government could be as simple in this day 
of complicated economic life as it was in the agricultural 
civilization of Jefferson’s time. But progressive expansion 
of expensive federal functions must now be stopped and 
some contraction in these functions must be accomplished, 
for the cost of administration has outstripped the govern- 
ment’s resources. 

When we add the state and local burdens of taxation to 
the federal burden, we find that fifteen billions of dollars 
are collected in a single year out of a total producing power 
in all of us of about seventy-five billions. In other words, 
one-fifth of all we produce is taken in taxes. If we adopt 
the five-day week, in illustration, then we labor one entire 
day in each week to make the money required to pay our 
taxes. 

There are a quarter of a million tax-gatherers, and quite 
a sixth of our entire population is now dependent on tax 
payrolls—national, state, and local. 

Government is in business—in nearly everyone’s busi- 
ness—and still men of good intention clamor for a cure of 
every ill with a law, although the clamor has somewhat 
abated in recent months. When I was Governor of Vir- 
ginia I said frequently that I should like to have one ses- 
sion of the legislature do nothing except repeal unnecessary 
laws. The members of Congress and the state legislatures 
are not alone to blame for the multiplicity of laws, for 
most of these laws are either made in response to a large 
popular demand or are the result of the work of well- 
organized minorities. 

All of us recognize that agencies of the national govern- 
ment must control interstate commerce and regulate busi- 
nesses performing public services that by their nature and 
size are not susceptible to state regulation; but Washington 
bureaus have been multiplied and developed beyond the 
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rule of reason. It is an inherent vice of bureaucracies to ex. 
pand and magnify their own powers. Indeed, some of our 
federal commissions actually claim that certain of their 
decisions, made as agencies of Congress, are beyond the 
power of the courts to review. 

We the people are ourselves to blame for the elaboration 
of federal government by commission, for these commis- 
sions have often grown out of the dissatisfaction of the 
people with abuses of power by great aggregations of capi- 
tal. Some commissions must be preserved and strength- 
ened; but the limit of the capacity to pay federal expenses 
must condition the multiplication of federal functions. 

Economy and efficiency are easier to obtain in the States 
than in the national government. Let us consider briefly the 
general lines along which the States may work to reduce 
the expenses of government. 

The approach to reduction of expenses in state adminis- 
tration must be in a stern spirit of determination to reduce. 
It is entirely human that the head of each department 
should insist, often with reason, that the opportunities for 
service of his department will be narrowed if substantial 
cuts be made in the appropriation to maintain it. There is, 
of course, a point in the process of retrenchment at which 
the public loses more in essential service than it can save in 
expense, and a fair study may even reveal that a particu- 
larly valuable piece of work requires more money than it 
has received if it is to be well done. However, the only way 
to reduce is, in general, to reduce, and co-operation in a re- 
trenchment policy can be best obtained if the leader in the 
movement to save public expense makes it clear that he 
cannot be discouraged and defeated in his main objective. 
Once this is understood, and once this leader’s fairness is 
established, the officials who must suffer by a reduction be- 
come less bent on making the disagreeable work difficult. 

It is in the nature of an ambitious department head that 
he should strive to expand the work done under him and 
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then to justify the cost of the expansion. For example, take 
public education. A large percentage of the incomes of 
most States is expended for public education from the low- 
est grade in the public schools to the state university. Every 
patriotic American believes in public education and glories 
in the contribution the schools have made to the elevation 
of citizenship and the preparation of students for better 
work. But the directors of our public school systems must 
be persuaded that at the present juncture their work will 
have to share reasonably in the downward readjustment of 
appropriations to our reduced public income. They should 
certainly not be asked to bear more than a fair share of this 
readjustment. In my State a reduction in the salaries of 
teachers has been accepted in good spirit. In addition, plans 
for expansion must be held down, and less elaborate physi- 
cal equipment must be made to serve in communities suffer- 
ing from drastic loss in income. 

The depression has aroused a strong sentiment in the 
smaller communities towards requiring the State to assume 
the maintenance of the public schools, especially the rural 
schools, and thus relieve them of their contribution to edu- 
cation. This is a problem that must be considered in the 
light of the extent to which the State surrenders to its com- 
munities fruitful sources of revenue, for the State cannot 
reduce the basis of its taxation in their favor and then con- 
tract to turn back too much of its revenue, for whatever 
reason, to the local units. Besides, the question of the main- 
tenance of local government is to be considered. 

At the heart of a sound public economy must lie a sys- 
tem of taxation that will require very many, and not merely 
a few, citizens to pay direct taxes and feel personally the 
tax burden. The average man or woman is more willing to 
increase public expenditures when the tax to meet the ex- 
penditure proposed is one that he will not be called upon to 
pay directly. Unfortunately, the fact that everyone in the 
community is ultimately affected by a tax increase is not al- 
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ways clear to the citizen whose income or property or busi- 
ness does not come within the formal levy or assessment. 
For this reason it is a mistake to exempt too many incomes 
from payment of an income tax. When only a few pay in- 
come taxes, a fertile field is offered the politician to argue 
to the mass that the cost of government is borne mostly by 
those who have most to protect, and that lavish appropria- 
tions from tax moneys will therefore not burden those with 
only small incomes who are apparently not required to pay 
anything. Especially in a democracy it is against the devel- 
opment of healthy citizenship to exempt a large class of 
voters, possessing the power to cause their representatives to 
appropriate public funds, from the sobering effect of real- 
izing that in one way or another they actually contribute 
towards the taxes to meet a rise in costs. The right principle 
is that of ability to pay. An increase of the rate as the in- 
come increases, with a decrease of rate as the income de- 
creases, protects the small “incomer” from undue taxation 
while forcing him to share in the sense of responsibility 
for carrying the burden of any increased expenditure. 

The principle of home rule also is important in state and 
local taxation. The average man is more ready to pay to 
maintain the streets and sewers and water and fire depart- 
ment in his own community than he is to contribute to the 
development of the State’s function, and his judgment on 
the true needs of such services is more enlightened. 

In Virginia we could-never accomplish equalization of 
assessments of lands for taxation so long as taxes on lands 
were levied both by the state and the local governments. 
We were not impressed by the success of central boards of 
equalization of land assessments, and our people were op- 
posed to the creation of a state equalization board. We 
solved the problem by segregation. Virginia now has no 
state tax on land. The only tax on land in a city is the tax 
levied by that city, and the city gets every dollar of the tax. 
The result is that each community can make the assessment 
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of its lands as high or low as it pleases without unfairness 
to the State or any other community. It must, however, 
make the assessment high enough to raise, without appeal 
to the State, the revenue needed to carry on the functions of 
local government which public opinion requires. ‘The State 
gets no part of the tax on land. It collects exclusively the 
tax on individual and corporate incomes, inclusive of public 
service corporations, and certain other taxes especially ap- 
plicable to state administration. 

This plan of segregation became effective in January, 
1927. Since then many communities have reduced their 
taxes on real estate. None was required to increase real es- 
tate taxes by reason of the segregation system. Even after 
nearly three years of the depression, Virginia under the 
wise administration of Governor Pollard, closed the fiscal 
year on the first of last July with a surplus and without the 
sacrifice of the performance by the State of its essential 
functions. Taxes in Virginia are comparatively low. All 
taxes are, of course, burdensome in this period of dire dis- 
tress, especially upon the farmer who is struggling for a 
mere existence in the hope of better times. The point is, 
however, that segregation has been a success in Virginia, 
and will be an even more obvious success as economic condi- 
tions improve. Virginia has given real relief to the farmer 
in repealing the state tax on his land. 

During my administration as Governor of Virginia, a 
far-reaching programme of administrative reform was 
enacted into law. This could not have been done except for 
the loyal co-operation of men and women of public interest 
and the patriotic members of the General Assembly of Vir- 
ginia. Some of the general phases of this reformation may 
be of interest to others. As a result of our whole effort, the 
administrative machinery was recreated to give more serv- 
ice at a less cost and to enable responsibility to be placed di- 
rectly on the operator of any particular part of this ma- 
chinery who failed to do his work well. 
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Before the reformation, Virginia had more than one 
hundred departments, bureaus, and commissions, many of 
them overlapping, in the conduct of the State’s business, It 
was difficult, if not impossible, for the auditor to tell ex- 
actly how the treasury stood on a particular day. The old 
machine creaked in many of its joints and operated awk- 
wardly because of the maladjustment of many of its parts. 

We dismantled and rebuilt this administrative machin- 
ery. We substituted for the one hundred departments, bu- 
reaus, and commissions twelve departments. We separated 
the work so that the head of each possessed power, coupled 
with responsibility: power to enable him to do the work, 
and responsibility if it were not well done. These heads 
form the cabinet of the Governor. 

Once we had made the sharp definition of the adminis- 
trative departments, it became the more necessary to ob- 
tain heads for them who were technically and otherwise 
equipped for their work and independent of political con- 
trol. This was accomplished by the appointment, instead of 
popular election, of these heads by the Governor, subject to 
confirmation by both houses of the General Assembly, act- 
ing separately. 

In this way Virginia adopted the short ballot after a 
fight that threatened the success of this phase of the refor- 
mation. Indeed the short ballot and the segregation of taxes 
were the vital points in the programme that created the 
sharpest discussion when they came before the people in the 
form of constitutional amendments. In outline, this pro- 
gramme of reform went through the following stages be- 
fore it was translated into action: 

1. A period of attack on the existing administrative sys- 
tem and advocacy of various remedies, in which the press 
was progressive, powerful, and patriotic. 

2. A study of the state government and a separate study 
of the county government by disinterested experts, not resi- 
dents of Virginia. 
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;, A careful consideration of the elaborate report of the 
experts by a non-partisan committee of prominent Virgini- 
ans of various vocations. 

4. An agreement with the Governor on the programme 
of reforms he would advocate to the General Assembly. 

5. The approval of the General Assembly of the pro- 
gramme by the process of common counsel and public argu- 
ment. 

6. The appointment of a commission of lawyers to draft 
the amendments to the state constitution necessary to au- 
thorize the General Assembly to enact the laws required to 
effect the administrative reforms. 

7. The debate in the General Assembly leading to the 
reference to the people of the constitution including the 
proposed amendments. 

8. The popular election to decide upon the adoption of 
the particular amendments that excited great controversy 
and upon the numerous sections of the constitution that 
aroused little opposition. 

g. Approval of the amendments to the constitution— 
the short ballot going through by a close vote—and then 
the search for good department heads and the installation 
of the new administrative machinery. 

It is significant that some of the reforms—notably, the 
short ballot—were progressive and modern, and yet they 
were approved by popular vote in one of the oldest and 
most conservative of the States. Many of the reforms, too, 
were against the selfish interests of men holding public 
office. One illustration may be mentioned: more than one 
hundred commissioners of the revenue were abolished for 
the public good. And more recently, during Governor 
Pollard’s administration, all the local roads have been put 
under the control and direction of the state highway com- 
mission, thus depriving local governing boards of this pat- 
ronage. In all, the highway system of Virginia now ex- 
ceeds fifty thousand miles. Any county was permitted to 
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vote its roads out of the control of the state highway com. 
mission, in a special election to be held before a date now 
past. Of the one hundred counties only four, mostly close 
to larger cities, voted to retain control of their local or farm 
to market roads. Of course, the main highways are under 
the control of the state highway commission, independent 
of this recent legislation. 

The significance of what I have described is that the 
fight for administrative reform has made Virginia modern- 
minded. An ancient commonwealth, notably conservative, 
responded favorably to a campaign of education, adopted 
modern administrative machinery, and, as a result, has sur- 
vived the depression without a deficit and without impair- 
ment of her credit as revealed by the recent advantageous 
sale of her refunding bonds. 

The people of each State should see that their local ad- 
ministrative machinery is repaired to produce good govern- 
ment at reasonable cost. With that accomplished in local 
and state governments, public opinion will be sufficiently 
informed and strengthened to turn to the Executive and 
Congress in Washington and to attack the more difficult 
problem of reformation there in order to increase efficiency 
and responsibility, and yet reduce the tremendous burden 
of federal taxation. 

Since 1926 the annual cost of our federal government 
has risen by about one billion dollars. Less than one-half of 
this increase can be charged to the relief of war veterans. 
The World War had been over eight years when this in- 
crease started, and in a little over five years six hundred 
million dollars, exclusive of veterans’ relief, has been added 
to our annual federal tax bill. When we recall the enor- 
mous amount of the federal tax bill prior to 1926, the con- 
tinued increase in the cost of veteran relief, and the danger 
that this increase may be made progressive, it is appalling 
to contemplate this added burden of six hundred million 
dollars. 
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According to Sterling Edmunds’s book, “The Federal 
Octopus,” there were in 1930 about two million federal 
office holders and employees. Add their dependents and we 
have five million people, supported out of taxes, for the 
purpose of manning our national administrative machin- 
ery. In that same year—1930—less than two million tax- 
payers paid an income tax, and of these many paid very lit- 
tle, and yet it is estimated that the income tax in that year 
supplied about one-fourth of all the money spent by the 
federal government. In the light of these figures and other 
similar sets that might be given, can we regard lightly the 
predictions of skeptical students that democracy tends in its 
development to “eat itself up”? 

In commenting upon a Life of Thomas Jefferson that 
had been sent to him, Macaulay predicted, nearly a century 
ago, the end of the democratic experiment in America after 
all the free public lands had been occupied and the pinch of 
poverty had begun to be felt. But we have found no difh- 
culty in producing a superabundance of food and clothes 
and other necessities. As many have remarked, our produc- 
tive capacity now far outruns the consuming markets that 
are available to us. Our unemployed millions have reduced 
the consumptive capacity of the home market, and the 
Smoot-Hawley tariff has narrowed our foreign markets for 
our exportable surplus and so, in turn, increased unemploy- 
ment. Tariff reform is necessary. But it is also imperative 
that the weight of federal taxes be reduced if we are to rise 
again in courage and confidence to establish a sound basis 
for prosperity. | 

Certainly the federal government should balance its 
budget and reinspire that confidence in the dollar which 
made foreign nations for years look to America, in time of 
financial storm, as the safest haven for their investments. 
We have been assured that the budget has been balanced. It 
is very doubtful whether the budget has been balanced; but 
if so, it has been done mainly by increasing taxes and only 
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in small part by decreasing expenses. Safety and sense now 
demand that we press Congress to decrease federal expenses 
by at least one billion dollars and contribute this much to 
the balancing of the budget in a positive way. 

Against this proposal will be arrayed the organized mi- 
norities insisting that the heavens will fall if a cut be made 
in their particular appropriations. I am confident that a 
courageous and independent survey of the national admin- 
istrative machinery will reveal many economies that can be 
effected without loss of efficiency. I am advised that sur- 
veys already made point to the need and opportunity of re- 
pairing federal administrative machinery and operation at 
less cost. How can one billion dollars in taxes be saved? Let 
us look at a few expressive figures: 

1. Between 1927 and 1931, excluding interest on and 
reduction of public debt, the expense of the federal govern- 
ment rose by $98 1,000,000. 

2. If we were to confine veterans’ relief to those who 
suffered loss or disability in the war, eliminating the relief 
now given veterans who did not suffer loss or disability in 
the war, the saving would be $400,000,000. 

3. That would leave, in order to make a billion-dol- 
lar reduction, $600,000,000 still to be saved—a sum no 
greater than the increase during four years preceding 
1931. This sum was added in a period of mounting pros- 
perity and rising prices. It can be eliminated by a substan- 
tial reduction in overhead. Private corporations and indi- 
viduals have made such retrenchments, and the federal 
government can do likewise, with increase of efficiency, if 
public sentiment overrides the organized minorities. What 
has been accomplished by way of administrative reform in 
progressive States can be accomplished in Washington. 

Both major parties have recently felt the rising popular 
demand for reduction in federal expenses. The Republican 
platform promises reductions in general terms, while the 
Democrats pledge a reduction in the specific figure of 
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twenty-five per cent. But reductions will not be made un- 
less the unorganized majority sustains those members of the 
federal House and Senate who have the courage and deter- 
mination to resist the organized minorities that will fight to 
the end against cuts in their appropriations. 

Our government, as it was framed, was to be the best be- 
cause it governed the least; the individual could use his 
own as he pleased so long as he did not unduly interfere 
with the exercise by his neighbor of a similar right. In 
order to protect the liberty of the individual we adopted 
a Constitution that denied the power of even a majority, 
however large, to take away the inalienable rights of the 
individual, and our first Chief Justice implied the power in 
the courts to invalidate laws enacted in derogation of those 
rights. Certainly the individual here appeared to be a free 
man with unusual guaranties against the loss of his free- 
dom. 

But these guaranties have been insufficient to protect him 
against the tyranny of mounting taxes. His life and liberty 
are worth little, and his hope of happiness is threatened 
when the tax burden crushes the chance of prosperous ac- 
tivities and he must stagger under the weight of govern- 
ment itself. 








THE AMERICAN STAKE IN THE 
WAR DEBTS 


By HAROLD G. MOULTON 


OURTEEN years after the close of the World War 

the reparation and inter-Allied debt problems are 

with us still. The whole vexatious and baffling ques- 

tion has, however, within the last three months been 
placed on a new plane of discussion, from which it is to be 
hoped that understanding and solution will flow. The 
breakdown of Germany a year ago, followed by the proc- 
lamation of the Hoover moratorium, followed in July of 
this year by the Lausanne conference, has resulted in dis- 
pelling much of the illusion which had surrounded the war 
debt issue. 

The virtual cancellation of reparation obligations by the 
Lausanne conference has served to focus attention upon the 
future of American policy in relation to the inter-Allied 
debts. Should the American government now follow the 
lead of Germany’s creditors and cancel to all intents and 
purposes the whole mass of outstanding indebtedness? 
Should a new series of debt settlements perhaps be nego- 
tiated in the light of changed conditions as to capacity to 
pay? Or should the United States make a firm stand against 
a united Europe and refuse to consider any further reduc- 
tion of debts? These are the questions which the American 
people and their leaders will be called upon to decide within 
the course of the next few months. Can we succeed in rid- 
ding ourselves of the illusion that still remains concerning 
this vital and highly complex issue? 

As many as twenty-eight countries are involved in the 
war debt relations. Five countries are debtors only, ten are 
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creditors only, and thirteen have interest both as debtors 
and creditors. Germany has eleven creditors, and the 
United States has sixteen debtors. Great Britain, which is 
a heavy debtor to the United States, is a creditor of seven- 
teen countries, while France is a creditor of ten. Of 
course, Germany is the primary debtor and the United 
States the primary creditor. Basically, the liquidation of the 
obligations would involve a vast flow of wealth from Ger- 
many through Allied countries to the United States, only 
about 20 per cent remaining as net increments to the wealth 
of the Allied countries. 

Great as are the sums which stand to-day on the balance 
sheet of inter-governmental war debts, they represent very 
substantial reductions from the original figures. The origi- 
nal estimates of the amounts which Germany should be 
compelled to pay in satisfaction of damages done ran in 
excess of 50 billion dollars. The London “settlement” of 
1921 reduced this total to approximately 33 billion dollars, 
which involved, at 6 per cent, annual interest and amorti- 
zation charges of approximately 2 billion dollars. The 
Dawes plan at its maximum or standard year called for 
annual payments by Germany of 625 million dollars; and 
the Young plan reduced this figure to less than 500 million 
dollars. Under the terms of the recent Lausanne agreement, 
the annual payments, as we shall see, amount to only a little 
over 40 million dollars. 

Meanwhile, it may be noted that Germany has been 
credited by the Reparation Commission with payments 
aggregating approximately 21.5 billion gold marks. Of 
this amount, 10,426,000,000 was credited to Germany 
prior to the inauguration of the Dawes plan—although the 
Commission’s accounts for that period are admittedly in- 
complete. Owing to the fact that the Reparation Commis- 
sion followed a method of evaluating German property de- 
livered on the basis of what it would bring at auction, the 
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value of the property surrendered by Germany undoubt- 
edly was greatly in excess of the amount with which she 
was credited. 

It may be interesting to compare the payments Germany 
has already made with the French indemnity of 187), 
Germany received from France approximately 4 billion 
marks, which is equivalent to a little over § billion marks 
on the basis of the average price level for the years 1920- 
1931. The French payments were made chiefly by using 
capital assets and by borrowing operations, just as Ger- 
many’s payments have been largely effected by these means 
rather than out of current income. 

The amount of the Allied indebtedness has also been 
greatly reduced by the various settlements which have been 
made. The original obligations held by the United States 
Treasury called for current interest at the rate of 5 per 
cent; and prior to the funding of the debts, accrued inter- 
est was computed on the books of the Treasury at the rate 
of 6 per cent. At the time of the settlements this accrued 
interest was recalculated on a 4% per cent basis, since that 
was the prevailing rate at which the Liberty loans were 
floated. Since the Treasury did not intend to make a profit 
on the loans, this reduction cannot strictly be regarded asa 
cancellation. When the British settlement, which became a 
model for subsequent negotiations, was made the rate was 
reduced to a maximum of 3% per cent. The British nego- 
tiators contended that since the payments were to be made 
over a long period of years the rate should be made in ac- 
cordance with the long-run cost of borrowing by strong 
governments. While Congress had stipulated in the Debt 
Funding Act that the war debts should be liquidated in full 
in twenty-five years, the British agreement provided for 
spreading the payments over a period of sixty-two years in 
order that the annual instalments might not be too onerous. 

In the later settlements the principle was adopted that 
the schedules should be determined by the capacity of each 
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debtor to pay. The instalments in the first five or ten years 
were made very small; and for the period as a whole the 
interest rates were reduced much beyond what was allowed 
in the early settlements. The American war debt settle- 
ments as a whole have been cut down from a sum of 
12,090.7 million dollars to 6,879 millions, the funded debt 
being computed on a 4% per cent basis. Thus the reduc- 
tions amounted to more than two-fifths of the total. Should 
we now, especially in view of the Lausanne agreements on 
reparations, press for the payment of even this reduced 
amount? 

In the long run, a large international indebtedness can be 
paid only provided the debtor nation is able to develop an 
excess of exports over imports. No country ever possesses a 
large enough gold supply to enable it to liquidate any ex- 
tensive foreign indebtedness without undermining its 
monetary system and thus producing general economic dis- 
organization and instability. If payments are to be made 
abroad it is, therefore, necessary to procure foreign ex- 
change, and this can be obtained only through earnings 
derived by selling goods or rendering services to foreigners. 
A surplus of exports is necessary because a substantial part 
of the proceeds of exports must be used to purchase indis- 
pensable imports if the economic system of that country is 
to continue to function. It is equally true that the creditor 
country can receive payments in the long run only provided 
its imports of goods and services exceed its exports. 

But temporarily, it is possible for the debtor country to 
make payments without an export surplus by the utilization 
of capital assets or by means of borrowing. It was in fact 
borrowing operations which enabled Germany to fulfil for 
several years the payments required under the Dawes and 
Young plans, even though the country did not possess the 
necessary surplus of exports. It was the thought of many— 
or perhaps the hope—that this process might be continued 
indefinitely. But the huge foreign loans made to Germany 
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and also to other European countries obscured the economic 
realities of the reparation and debt problems. For the time 
being, the loans promoted buoyant economic activity and 
prevented any possible exchange crisis. Superficial observers 
were thus led to believe that Germany had completely re- 
covered from the war, and that it had been demonstrated 
that both the reparation and inter-Allied debt obligations 
could be met according to schedule. 

With the coming of the world depression and the cessa- 
tion of the inflow of credits to Germany, the whole pro- 
gramme of reparation and debt payments collapsed. The 
financial crisis which began in Austria and Germany, more- 
over, quickly spread to other countries, and the effects 
have extended, as all now painfully acknowledge, to the 
remotest corners of the earth. The repercussions upon 
Great Britain resulted in an exchange panic and an en- 
forced suspension of specie payments and export of gold in 
order to prevent a complete dissipation of the nation’s gold 
supply. 

The effects upon the United States appeared perhaps 
most strikingly in the extraordinary decline in the value of 
securities both foreign and domestic and both bonds and 
stocks. The loss of confidence in American financial sta- 
bility resulted, in turn, in the withdrawal of bank deposits 
and the liquidation of investments by foreigners which pro- 
duced an outflow of gold, amounting in a four weeks 
period in the early autumn of last year to over 700 million 
dollars. Recurring drains upon our gold supply produced a 
widespread feeling of panic which led to hoarding and, in 
turn, contributed to the difficulties of banks and to the 
further demoralization of the security markets. The effects 
upon agriculture and industry were equally pronounced. 
The shrinkage of exports resulted in a further collapse of 
commodity prices, particularly of such great export staples 
as cotton and wheat. This calamity, in its turn, produced its 
chain of adverse consequences throughout the entire eco- 
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nomic and financial structure. All this is now a matter of 
history. The economic interdependency of the modern 
world has never been more vividly portrayed. 

The lesson of this series of catastrophes, which has ap- 
parently been finally learned by Western Europeans, is that 
financial stability and prosperity in Central Europe is of 
creater moment than the collection of reparations. Great 
Britain, by virtue of the great importance of a prosperous 
Central Europe to her industry, has since 1922 been favor- 
able to the complete elimination of reparations. France, in 
consequence of her greater degree of economic self-suffi- 
ciency and the favorable position which she occupied dur- 
ing the boom period when reparation receipts derived from 
American loans greatly exceeded the amount of her war 
debt obligations, has been much slower in reaching a similar 
conclusion. It was not until the full effects of the depres- 
sion began to be felt in France that a real change in senti- 
ment took place, thereby making possible the agreements 
lately reached at Lausanne. How do these agreements alter 
the whole picture of the reparations problem? 

The Young plan had provided that in the event Ger- 
many found herself unable to make reparation payments 
she should address a formal request to the Bank for Inter- 
national Settlements for the setting up of a special advisory 
committee to report on the condition of affairs in Germany. 
Because of the extraordinary rapidity with which the finan- 
cial crisis developed in May and June of 1931, it was, how- 
ever, necessary to act more summarily; hence the dramatic 
move of the American government for a one-year mora- 
torium. In the ensuing months, when the question of what 
would happen at the end of the moratorium year came up 
for consideration, the machinery provided by the Young 
plan and the Hague agreements was utilized. 

The German government addressed a formal request to 
the Bank for International Settlements for the setting up of 
a special advisory committee. Invitations were issued in 
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accordance with stipulated procedures, and a committee 
nominated by the Central Banks of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, Italy, Belgium, Japan, and the United States 
met at Basle on December 7. On December 23, following 
a stormy session, a unanimous report on Germany’s eco- 
nomic condition was signed. The recommendations of this 
committee are so at variance in the matter of fundamental 
considerations with those of previous reparation commit- 
tees, and they exerted so important an influence upon the 
Lausanne conference, that some of the basic conclusions 
may well be summarized here. 

After stating that Germany would not be able in the year 
beginning in July, 1932, to transfer the conditional part of 
the annuity, upon which its advice was specifically asked, 
the Basle committee supplemented its conclusion with the 
following general statement: 


The Committee would not feel that it had fully accomplished 
its task . . . if it did not draw the attention of the governments to 
the unprecedented gravity of the crisis. . . . The Young plan, 
with its rising series of annuities, contemplated a steady expansion 
of world trade, not merely in volume but in value, in which the 
annuities payable by Germany would become a factor of diminish- 
ing importance. In fact the opposite has been the case. . . . Not 
only has the trade of the world shrunk in volume, but the very 
exceptional fall in gold prices that has occurred in the last two 
years has itself added greatly to the real burden, not only of Ger- 
man annuities but of all payments fixed in gold. 

In the circumstances the German problem—which is largely 
responsible for the great financial paralysis of the world—calls 
for concerted action, which the governments alone can take. . . . 
We can recall no previous parallel in time of peace to the disloca- 
tion which is taking place and may well involve a profound 
change in the economic relations of nations to one another. Action 
is most urgently needed in a much wider field than that of Ger- 
many alone. . . . When governments come to examine the whole 
group of questions allied to the present report they will have to 
take account of many matters relevant to these complex problems 
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which can only be solved in conformity with economic realities. 
In this connection certain considerations seem to us of great 


importance. 
The first is that transfers from one country to another on a scale 


so large as to upset the balance of payments can only accentuate 
the present chaos. It should also be borne in mind that the release 
of a debtor country from a burden of payments it is unable to bear 
may merely have the effect of transferring that burden to a credi- 
tor country which, in its character as a debtor, it in turn may be 
unable to bear. Again, the adjustment of all inter-governmental 
debts (reparations and other war debts) to the existing troubled 
situation of the world—and this adjustment should take place 
without delay if new disasters are to be avoided—is the only last- 
ing step capable of re-establishing confidence which is the very 
condition of economic stability and real peace. 


It will be seen that this report emphasized the bearing of 
the German situation upon the world economic crisis, 
stressed the necessity of a complete reconsideration of the 
reparation problem, and also of the related problem of 
inter-Allied indebtedness. 

The report of the special advisory committee clearly 
called for the convocation of a conference of government 
representatives. The initiative was assumed by Great 
Britain, and an invitation was issued to meet at Lausanne, 
on January 13 of the present year. This meeting was in- 
definitely adjourned, however, because the French govern- 
ment felt that preliminary negotiations among the prin- 
cipal interested powers were necessary to the success of the 
enterprise. By the middle of February, tentative agree- 
ments were in fact reached, and a conference was in due 
course assembled on June 16, remaining in session until 
July 9, when an agreement between Germany and her 
creditors was signed. 

The Lausanne agreement proclaims, subject to its sub- 
sequent ratification by the signatory powers, the termina- 
tion of the Young plan and of the Hague agreements based 
thereon. It substitutes therefor a new agreement involving 
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obligations vastly reduced in size, and subject, in the case of 
certain eventualities, to complete cancellation. 

The German government assumes the responsibility for 
delivering to the Bank for International Settlements, acting 
as trustee, government bonds to the amount of 3 billion 
gold marks (approximately 715 million dollars) bearing 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent and redeemable by means 
of a 1 per cent sinking fund. These bonds are to be held by 
the Bank for International Settlements but not offered for 
sale by it until the expiration of a three-year period from 
the date of the signing of the agreement. Subsequently to 
that the bonds may be negotiated by means of public issues 
“as and when possible and in such amounts as it [the Bank] 
thinks fit,” providing, however, that “no issue shall be 
made at a rate below go per cent.” The agreement further 
provides that if any bonds remain unsold at the expiration 
of a fifteen-year period from the date of signature they 
shall be cancelled. No provision is made for the allocation 
of the proceeds of any bond issues that may be effected by 
the Bank, this question being left for future agreement 
among the creditor governments. While the new bonds are 
substituted for all previously existing German obligations 
on the reparation account, the Dawes plan loan of 1924 
and the Young plan loan of 1930 are specifically excepted. 

The ratification provisions of the Lausanne agreement 
were supplemented and amplified in the so-called “gentle- 
men’s agreement.” This was a memorandum initialled by 
the principal creditors simultaneously with the signing of 
the document itself, but not incorporated in it and not made 
public until after its presumed existence had aroused a great 
deal of controversy and discussion. This memorandum read 
as follows: 


The Lausanne agreement will not definitely go into force until 
after the ratifications foreseen in those accords. 

Concerning the creditor governments in whose name this 
proces verbal is initialed, ratification will not be effected before a 
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satisfactory settlement is obtained between them and their own 
creditors. 

They will have every liberty to explain their position to their 
respective parliaments, but no precise reference to the present ar- 
rangement will appear in the text of the accord with Germany. 

If it follows that a satisfactory settlement of their own debts is 
obtained, the governments of the above-named creditor countries 
will proceed to ratification, and the accord with Germany will take 
its full effect. 

But in case the settlement in question cannot be obtained, the 
accord with Germany will not be ratified. A new situation will thus 
be created and the interested governments will have to agree on 
what they should do. In this eventuality the legal position of all 
the interested governments would become what it was before the 
Hoover moratorium. 

Notification of this accord will be made to the German govern- 


ment. 


This supplementary understanding inevitably called 
forth much comment in the United States as it indicated 
that a united Europe was endeavoring once more to link 
reparations with the debts. The gentlemen’s agreement, 
however, was not unnatural. The United States govern- 
ment in the interest of world stability had initiated the one- 
year moratorium. In subsequent political interchanges it 
had been made clear that plans for further adjustment of 
the reparation problem would have to be made in Europe. 
The formula was that until the European countries got 
together on a programme, the United States would remain 
passive. Hence when the Lausanne agreements were 
reached, it was to be expected that the United States would 
be called upon to reconsider the inter-Allied debts. 
Whether the delicate issue was handled in the wisest 
manner is another question. 

Where does the enlightened self-interest of the United 
States now really lie in the matter of the inter-Allied debts? 
Uppermost in the mind of the average citizen at this time 
is the thought that if the Treasury does not collect the war 
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debts, the American taxpayer will have to shoulder in- 
creased burdens. In view of the very difficult fiscal situation 
confronting us, it is not surprising that there should be the 
strongest objection to any remission of the debts. The atti- 
tude of the American taxpayer in this regard is, of course, 
identical with that of the taxpayers of Allied countries who 
have insisted that if reparations are not collected from Ger- 
many they will have to bear all the losses resulting from the 
war. 

It is undeniable that from the fiscal point of view a re- 
mission of war debts would mean that the American Treas- 
ury would have to collect larger sums from the American 
taxpayers than would otherwise be the case—this because 
the Liberty bonds are the obligation of the United States 
government and must be paid whether or not we collect 
from Europe. At first thought, this fact appears to be de- 
cisive in indicating where our own economic interest lies. 
If we have to shoulder the increased burdens, it seems ob- 
vious that we would be made the poorer to that extent. 

Is the question so simple as to warrant such an answer! 
Before accepting this popular idea as conclusive and all- 
embracing, attention must be directed to the fact that the 
fiscal problem of the United States Treasury depends upon 
the state of prosperity within the country as well as upon 
the collection of war debts. During the recent period of 
prosperity, our fiscal situation presented no difficulties. Our 
revenues were more than sufficient to meet all the require- 
ments of the national government, and to enable the Treas- 
ury to effect each year a substantial reduction in the public 
debt. It was only with the coming of the great depression 
that the American budget was unbalanced and that our tax 
burden grew truly onerous. 

Clearly, the paramount interest of the United States is 
in the recovery of economic prosperity. If war debt policies 
were partly responsible for the depression, or if they now 
serve as a deterrent to business recovery, they obviously con- 
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tribute to the fiscal difficulties of the United States govern- 
ment. Before concluding that it is to the real interest of the 
American taxpayer to have the debts collected, we must, 
therefore, consider the relationship of debt payments to 
American foreign trade and American prosperity in 
general. 

It will be remembered that if European countries are to 
make, and the United States is to receive, the war debt 
payments, those countries must have an export surplus (in- 
cluding services), and the United States must have a corre- 
sponding import surplus. The process of payment thus in- 
evitably affects the currents of international trade. That 
our government has not desired any such alteration of trade 
is evident from the fact that American trade policies are 
directed towards preventing either an expansion of imports 
or a curtailment of exports. The truth is that continuously 
since the war the commercial policies of all creditor coun- 
tries have been fundamentally in opposition to debt collec- 
tion. We need, however, here refer only to those of the 
United States. 

In the first place, the United States is committed to a 
policy of protecting our markets against competitive goods. 
We increased our tariff schedules in 1922 pretty much all 
along the line for the express purpose of meeting reviving 
European competition. Again, in 1930, the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff bill carried still further the policy of keeping imports 
of competitive commodities to the very minimum. 

Not only does American policy call for a restriction of 
imports in all competitive lines, but we are also desirous of 
expanding our exports in every possible direction. For many 
years the government has sought to foster the export trade 
through services furnished by the State and Commerce 
Departments, through the improvement of banking and 
credit facilities, and through special legislation such as the 
Webb-Pomerene Act. Our business interests have striven to 
expand exports in every direction by every means in their 
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power, including the making of great price concessions on 
foreign orders. Our commercial banks and our investment 
banks have furthered the process by liberal, not to say over- 
liberal, extensions of credit. 

American shipping policy also works at cross purposes 
with the collection of debts. In the pre-war years, Ameri- 
can goods were largely carried by ships under foreign 
registry, and the transportation charges represented a con- 
siderable income to foreigners. During and since the war, 
the United States has developed a substantial merchant 
marine, subsidized by the American taxpayers. Without 
entering upon any discussion as to the economic or naval 
desirability of developing a merchant marine, the fact is 
clear that we are taxing the American people in order to 
subsidize merchant vessels so that we can take traffic away 
from foreign vessels, thereby lessening the capacity of 
foreign countries to meet their debt payments to the United 
States. 

American dependence upon foreign banking and insur- 
ance services has also been decreased. Before the war, Lon- 
don occupied a pre-eminent place in world banking, and 
very substantial commissions were earned on American as 
well as on other trade. The business of foreign insurance 
companies in the United States was likewise very great, 
while that of American insurance companies abroad was 
relatively small. As a result of the development of the 
Federal Reserve system and the impairment of Great 
Britain’s financial position owing to the war, the United 
States has come to play a much more important rdle in the 
financing of foreign trade than was the case heretofore. At 
the same time, there has been a considerable shift in the 
insurance situation. 

The restriction of immigration also affects the inter- 
national exchange situation. While immigrants must bring 
some money to this country with them, their remittances 
to relatives and friends greatly exceed the money brought 
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in. In consequence, dollars are rendered available in the 
exchange markets which can be utilized in making debt 
payments. The more immigration is restricted, the smaller 
tends to become the volume of annual remittances. 

Tourist expenditures, similarly, give to foreigners in- 
come which is available for meeting international debt pay- 
ments. In this important connection alone, there is no 
American policy which has served to restrict the earnings 
of foreigners. 

It is clear, therefore, that our trade and our fiscal policies 
have been in fundamental conflict. Now that reparation 
and debt instalments can no longer be met through the easy 
process of borrowing, we shall have to make a choice be- 
tween collecting debts in the interests of the Treasury and 
remitting the debts in the interests of trade. 

How important to the economic well-being of the 
United States is the maintenance of our export trade? It is 
sometimes argued that our total export trade has become 
unimportant in comparison with our vast domestic trade 
and thus has no real relation to American prosperity. While 
an export figure in 1929 of over § billion dollars sounds 
impressive, this is, after all, less than 10 per cent of our 
total domestic production. Could we not readily lop off this 
10 per cent, or at least the 5 per cent which goes to Europe, 
and make it up by an expansion of our domestic markets? 

The assumption that domestic trade could be expanded 
simultaneously with a curtailment of foreign trade is 
wholly fallacious. On the contrary, a decline in foreign 
trade inevitably carries with it a great decline in domestic 
trade. The 10 per cent figure for our export trade is merely 
a general average covering all our production and trade, a 
large part of which is purely domestic in character, and it 
serves to conceal the vital importance of the export trade in 
certain important lines of production and manufacture. 
Cotton, tobacco, wheat, lard, copper, petroleum products, 
automobiles, and machinery all together account for about 
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three-fifths of all our exports, and in nearly every one of 
these cases the percentage of the product which is sold 
abroad is much higher than the general 10 per cent average, 
In 1929, for example, we sold abroad 54.8 per cent of our 
cotton; 41.2 per cent of tobacco; 33.3 per cent of lard; 
36 per cent of copper; 31 per cent of lubricating oils; 23.; 
per cent of agricultural machinery; 20.8 per cent of loco- 
motives; and 14 per cent of passenger automobiles. 

In such lines of production as these, a loss of exports js 
obviously a matter of paramount significance. Even in the 
case of wheat, where our exports amounted to less than 18 
per cent, the price is profoundly affected by fluctuations in 
the foreign demand; in such cases as cotton and tobacco, 
the price is fundamentally dependent upon foreign de- 
mand. While the price is also affected by changes in the 
domestic demand, the decline in the foreign demand alone 
could readily make the difference between 16 and 6 cent 
cotton, and 70 and 50 cent wheat. 

Moreover, the domestic demand for these commodities 
cannot be increased to offset a loss of foreign demand. It 
would be simply idle to suggest the possibility that the do- 
mestic demand for American cotton, tobacco, lubricating 
oils, agricultural machinery, or locomotives could be ex- 
panded proportionally to a decline of foreign demand. 
These industries have been developed to take care of a 
large foreign demand in addition to supplying domestic 
requirements. The American people would not wish to 
purchase greatly increased quantities of these commodities 
merely because the foreign demand had disappeared. The 
consequent fall in price and the cheapening of the product 
might result in some increase in demand; but this would be 
offset by the general impoverishment of the American 
people. 

The loss of foreign markets would, in fact, lead to a 
shrinkage in the domestic market. If the cotton, tobacco, 
or wheat producing areas are seriously depressed as a result 
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of the loss of foreign markets, the purchasing power among 
vast sections of our population is curtailed; and, in conse- 
quence, they cannot purchase the same quantity of goods in 
the domestic market that they would otherwise be able to 
purchase. Within the last few years we have been witness- 
ing in a most convincing way the effects of agricultural de- 
pression not only upon the demand for manufactured com- 
modities but upon our whole economic and financial or- 
ganization. The agricultural depression has carried with it 
the failure of thousands of banks, the impairment of the 
investments of insurance companies, and widespread de- 
fault on municipal and other local securities. In a similar 
way, the depression in areas producing raw materials and in 
industries which sell products abroad has had its destructive 
repercussions throughout our entire economic system. 

It might be suggested, however, that we could readily 
shift the capital and the population that is now engaged in 
the production of goods for export into other lines where 
the output could be sold in the domestic market. In the long 
run, it would seem that in a country of such vast resources 
as the United States we might gradually reorganize so as 
to be completely independent of the outside world. Such a 
reorganization is theoretically possible. But as a practical 
matter it is beset with virtually insuperable obstacles. ‘The 
primary difficulty is that we are now equipped to produce, 
in nearly all lines, goods in excess of the absorptive capacity 
of our own markets, and it is difficult indeed to find lines of 
production which are capable of being extended so as to 
absorb capital and labor released from other lines. For some 
years we have been endeavoring to reach agricultural re- 
adjustments in this direction, but even during the period of 
expansion we met with little success. It is doubtful indeed 
whether our economic system could survive amid the dif- 
ficulties that would be involved in effecting the wholesale 
shifts that would be required to make this country inde- 
pendent of foreign trade. 
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Thus there seems no escape from the conclusion that as 
a practical proposition it is impossible for us to maintain, 
much less expand, our domestic markets unless we maintain 
at the same time our export markets and the prosperous 
conditions which such markets mean for many important 
basic lines of American agriculture and industry. There 
never was a more complete economic fallacy than the one 
now prevalent—that this country can turn its back on 
Europe and prosper by so doing. 

What, then, is the bearing of the war debts upon Ameri- 
can export trade? The answer is clear as to the tendency, 
though it is impossible to measure the effects mathemati- 
cally. To the extent that European countries must use the 
proceeds of their exports to pay the war debts, their ability 
to purchase American exports is curtailed. Indeed, as things 
work out, the reduction in the demand for American ex- 
ports is likely to be much greater than the actual amount of 
the debts because of the inevitable widespread effects of 
the restrictive trade policies which it would be necessary 
for the European governments to invoke. The most serious 
consequences would, of course, occur if pressure for pay- 
ments should lead to financial instability and consequent 
social and political unrest. In such an event, the experience 
with Germany has amply shown that the trade of the 
creditor countries may be profoundly unsettled. 

But it has been argued by some that the purchasing 
power for American products is in no wise affected by debt 
payments because this purchasing power is merely trans- 
ferred from foreigners to the United States and is then ex- 
pended by American citizens for American goods, instead 
of by foreigners for American goods. This is one of those 
things which is mathematically correct—for the moment 
—but which ignores the realities of trade and industrial 
processes. The American people who save tax money will 
not automatically expand their demand for cotton, wheat, 
tobacco, lubricating oils, and so on, to the extent that their 
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taxes have been reduced, and thus replace the curtailed 
foreign demand. As our industrial structure has been built 
up, a loss of the foreign demand, we have already seen, will 
inevitably depress those important industries which are de- 
pendent upon the export markets; and with the depression 
of these industries other domestic industries will also be 
depressed. 

It is clear from this analysis that the interests of the 
farmers of the cotton, tobacco, grain, and livestock produc- 
ing areas of this country would be promoted by anything 
which tended to increase the purchasing power of the 
markets of Europe. It is also clear that it is to the interest of 
workmen in industries which make goods for the export 
trade, or for sale in the agricultural sections of this coun- 
try, that European markets should expand. Similarly, it is 
to the interests of financial and trading groups whose sol- 
vency is dependent upon a return of prosperity in these 
great producing areas that European recovery be promoted. 

The serious shortcoming of public discussions of the debt 
question by spokesmen in both political parties has been the 
failure to focus upon the trade aspects of the problem, 
thereby obscuring the larger interests of the American 
Treasury itself. What they have not seen in contemplating 
the fiscal problem is that the losses to the Treasury from a 
remission of the debts would undoubtedly be greatly out- 
weighed by the gains which would accrue to the Treasury 
with the recovery of business activity. Given prosperous 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat areas, and thriving industries, 
our tax problem will take care of itself, as it did during the 
prosperous period from 1925 to 1929. 

These are the issues which American citizens must 
squarely face in the coming months. Congress went on 
record last January against reconsideration of the war 
debts. Both the Republican and the Democratic platforms 
and the presidential candidates are on record against can- 
cellation. Mr. Roosevelt is, however, apparently disposed 
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to permit the debts to be paid by a readjustment of the 
tariff, while President Hoover apparently hopes to use 
them to bargain for disarmament and trade treaties which 
would prove beneficial to American exports. 

The basic economic implications of the war debt prob- 
lem are clear. The attempt to collect obligations which re- 
sulted not from productive economic developments but 
from the destructive processes of the war has only served 
to impede the restoration of international economic equi- 
librium and world prosperity. Although the obliteration of 
the war debts would not end all the manifold difficulties 
under which the world is laboring in this dark hour, eco- 
nomic analysis leads unmistakably to the conclusion that the 
restoration and maintenance of world prosperity will be 
rendered much easier if the disorganizing effects of the war 
debt payments are eliminated once for all. This is the les- 
son taught by a fourteen-year effort at debt fulfilment. 
The Lausanne settlement indicates that this lesson has at 
last been learned by the reparation creditors of Germany. 
It still remains to be learned and translated into appropriate 
action by the people of the United States. 
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FIRE DRIFT 
By HAROLD LEWIS COOK 


E have come down from the mountains. Lingering 

snow, 
Rock and running water and the slow 
Turning of light, precise, magnificent, 
Have changed our hearts. We are one element 
Now. We have found a home. 

Was it the moonlight 

On that mountain meadow, was it night 
Alone that stirred on the lonely beautiful mountain 
That brought my head to rest at your warm side? 
Strange that the panic heart should open wide 
Gates—long barred and bolted—because the moon 
Rose in a certain fashion, or the tune 


Of sheep bells in the muted air was broken 
Suddenly, leaving silence. 

Deeper than spoken 
Word, deeper than light or music can, 
That silence struck, and our two hearts began 
The long and fiery pilgrimage of love. 


The grass that bent above us, it could prove 
My song and say, “‘Gently did this lover 
Lie in the cold night with his arms over 

His beloved”—but that grass is spent, 

The harvest taken, and our field is lent 

To autumn’s rain, and winter’s ravishment. 


Under the grass the mountain’s rocky shoulder, 
Vocal, would cry, “As the night grew colder 

Closer they pressed and kissed, till the rumor fled 
Deep through the earth that spring was overhead.” 
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But rock forgets. The weight of fire it bore 
Moves, and rock is only rock once more. 


The floating air, the great hills, and the rain 
Remember not the lovers who have lain 

Within their various empire. They have seen 
Unions more portentous than our green 

And April loving, nor have they forgot 

That hour when light first broke upon the hot 
And submerged world; and they remember well 
Amid the dying thunder, through the beat 

And slow reverberation of dark heat, 

That primal whispering of cell to cell 


From whose strange marriage sprang the immortal fruit: 


The bleeding heart, the conquering brain, the mute 
Proud forehead of a man. 


We have come down 
From the mountain. 
It is night. 
The valley town 
Fills with the moon. 
The windows by our bed 
Look upon heaven. 
Gazing on your head 
Lost in its dream and unperturbed by stars, 
I know for what sweet prize atomic wars 
Were waged in space, and why the plundered sun 
Yielded a world, and lighted, one by one, 
The measureless procession of its years. 
I know. And I am stricken unto tears. 


We are the lonely ones, the lovers. 
Seas 
Blown skyward or blown inland through the trees, 
The icy poles, the midnight of the mind 
Whose reason’s gone, whose eye rolls wild and blind, 
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Are not more desolate nor more forsaken 
Than two hearts stormed and by each other taken. 


Into the fire drift of the burning sky 
The wise amongst us nightly gaze, and high 
In their windy towers stare across their books. 


The world turns. 
The night blows westward. 
Rooks 


Descend from the morning trees. 
The dewy grass 


Parts for the passage of the slug. 
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The glass 
Records how many sandy hours have run. 


The glass will break. The gazers cannot say 
Where it will be, nor when, that Time shall pay 
His penny down nor barter with sharp Death. 
But we, the lovers, the unwise—whose breath 
Whistles against whatever destiny 

The marriage of heaven and earth incontinently 
Engendered in their reckless interval— 

Go down, the lovers go down, and the years fall. 


O autumn harvest of the heart’s red leaf, 

O winter of the soul, a season’s brief 

And inept tenancy of our world suffices 
Love’s sure design; and all sick wit’s devices 
To sting the brain are not enough to prove 
That man a fool who perishes in love. 


Sun fills the valley. Day is at its flood. 

The pulse of life drums up the embattled blood 
Against the invading sky and the angry land. 
Alone and like an army we two stand. 








LUCIUS MERLIN AND LILY, HIS WIFE 
By ZONA GALE 


ILY BELMAN was twenty-five when she married, 
Many of the boys of Pardeeville were in love with 
her, but she had no mind for them or for Pardee- 
ville either. She wished to live far away, near wa- 

ter, with colored crowds and balustrades. She had patterned 
her life upon some prints of places on the Riviera, seen 
in stray magazines and supplements. The emotion of Far 
Away and of Multitude were in her a passion and a fire, 
The customary leap of the normal untravelled person at 
sight of a steamship, a seagoing yacht, or even a steaming 
express train made in Lily a kind of fury. An illustration of 
a cathedral, a mountain, a foreign fishing village filled her 
with a longing like physical nausea. The thought of the 
high Alps, the great Chinese Wall, or of the Japanese com- 
municated itself to her body. “When I see Chartres cathe- 
dral,”’ she said, “I shall fall dead before it.”? And no one 
had told her that Chartres was finer than Milan or than 
another, but she had an unerring sense of the unseen and 
the overwhelming. Provincial in town, street, house, and 
body, there was in her the quality of cosmopolitanism, as 
there were in her pride, gentleness, and the latent energy of 
love. 

Abner Merlin died, and Lucius, his son, came home to 
run the little Pardeeville hotel. The Iris. No one knew 
why it was called this. For Abner Merlin was a common- 
place red man, long crusted over and vastly preoccupied 
with counting and supplies; but at some time in his life 
some wall seemed to have fallen, and he had looked beyond 
it and in that moment had christened his hotel. Among the 
signs of tourist information, business club lunch days, and 
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cigars, swinging before the place, there was a painted pur- 
ple iris and the name in large purple letters. Abner’s sole 
contact with some level of flowers and pure form and color 
seemed to have spent itself in the naming of his hotel. 

When Lucius took over the hotel, the first change that 
he made was in its name. To those who protested, he re- 
turned: “What tourist would stay at a hotel named The 
Iris?) No—sightseers are not like that. They want good 
food, good beds, and reliable tourist information.” He 
called his hotel Pardeeville Manor. 

All the young business men and the young matrons of 
the town had been at school with Lucius, and they liked to 
patronize him. He himself was what they called “person- 
able.” He was wholesome, smiling, ready, did well all the 
things that the town admired, sponsored public benefits, 
subscribed when he was expected to subscribe, and drove a 
good car. Everyone said, “Lute is an acquisition.” 

When he had renovated the hotel, and had added to the 
lobby chintz, some shaded floor lamps, a sword fern, a rub- 
ber plant, and a radio, he formally opened the Pardeeville 
Manor with a dinner at five dollars “‘a cover.”’ Pardeeville, 
whose highest dance-supper flight had been three dollars “a 
plate,” attended the affair, and was shaken to see seated be- 
side the new host, the sweet and wistful Lily Belman. Some 
approved, some were apprehensive, some were scornful, 
but everyone instantly saw Lily in a new light. Previously 
she had been courted by the boys, admired by the elders, 
but somewhat overlooked by the girls, perhaps because she 
gave no confidences, had little to say for herself, and an- 
swered their sharpest shots by an indulgent and contem- 
plative smile. Then they felt criticised and restless; and 
they liked to be with one another, in their easy attitude of 
complaint, exaggeration, and the expression of “Honestly, 
wouldn’t you think—” But now Lily, by Lute Merlin’s 
side, seemed someone whose state was other. It was almost 


as if she had died. They thought of her differently. A simi- 
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lar phenomenon had occurred when an artist had visited 
Pardeeville, and had painted a red barn and a silo of the 
countryside in a naked modern way. 

“That?” everyone had said. “That a picture? Well, give 
me—” and so on. 

But this woman had sold her painting to a European and 
for four thousand dollars—“more,” it was wonderingly 
said, “than Mr. Thurlo’s barn and silo had cost when they 
were new.” And then they had thought of the artist in a 
new way. So now they thought of Lily. 

Lily Belman herself was thinking of herself differently, 
too. Lucius was of the city, travelled, with a knowledge of 
how things were done elsewhere. It thrilled her to hear 
him say, “The next time you are in Seattle you must go to 
So-and-So’s” for something. Or, “Do you remember in 
New Orleans that café where one gets—” Or, “Once in 
New York,” and, “Once I was travelling in Canada and 
came across—” And as for the expression, “I picked that 
up in Mexico City,” it made a little thrill in Lily’s breath- 
ing. It is probable that Lucius Merlin’s conquest of Lily 
came on the evening when he said, ““There’s a restaurant in 
Havana where I’d like to take you sometime.” Soon after 
this Lily and Lucius were married in her mother’s house, 
among garden flowers and with general approbation. 

“‘When everybody talks up a wedding as they do ours,” 
said Lily acutely, “something is likely to go wrong. I wish 
some of them would say that it never will work in this 
world. I haven’t heard that once.” 

“Of course not,” said Lucius. “Anybody could be happy 
with you. Why, darling, it’s fun even to tease you. I’m 
safe, either way.” 

She looked at him, in her wondering, appraising way. 

“Don’t size me up!” he cried petulantly. 

Of course, she had wanted a wedding trip. She had said 
many times that if she could have a trip in no other way, 
she would marry a trip. But the hotel was just opened, and 
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Lucius must not be far away, and it was no fun going any- 
where within five hundred miles of Pardeeville. 

“Besides,” Lucius said, “I want to advertise Pardeeville 
as the perfect place for honeymoons. It wouldn’t look well 
for us to go somewhere else for our honeymoon. Next year, 
perhaps—” 

Their small suite was brightly furnished—more chintz, 
sword ferns, rubber plants, and a radio extension. Lily lived 
there. On a wall she hung a large colored print of a cliff in 
the Rocky Mountains: El Capitan. 

The Pardeeville Manor was on a national highway. All 
day the cars came through. North in spring, north on holi- 
days, south after holidays, south in autumn. Lily watched 
them. She had never taken a motor trip, with a trunk be- 
tween car and spare. “They’re touring,” she would say 
over. “They’re touring.”” All day she sat and sewed, be- 
tween the streams of touring cars and the cliff El Capitan. 
There was a housekeeper for the hotel—Lucius did not 
wish his wife to “take an active part in the hotel business,” 
or he sometimes said, ‘‘My pussy isn’t going to work.” Per- 
haps the real motive was better conveyed when he observed, 
“7 run this hotel.”” Lily arranged the flowers on the dining- 
room tables, stood about the lobby for a little while every 
day, with her hat on; and added “home touches” to the 
Manor parlor. As she sewed by her window, Lucius would 
often look in, kiss her, say, “What did I do with—” some- 
thing or other, tease the macaw, and go back downstairs. 

This macaw he had bought for Lily. It was blazing red, 
with a voice raucous beyond the voices of macaws. It sulked 
or screamed on its swinging perch, and Lucius delighted to 
make it miserable. He would push the perch violently, pull 
at the bird’s wing, make feints above its head, and laugh 
at it. 

“Don’t, Lute,” Lily would say feebly. 

“Hurt your little head?” he then asked tenderly. 

“Tt’s not that. I don’t like to see you /ike to tease him.” 
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“Well, of all—” 

“Tt makes you seem different,” Lily sought to explain. 

“T’1] never be different to you, darling,” Lucius would 
vow, and give the macaw a parting dig. 

Lily’s mother, Mrs. Angus Belman, was a little woman, 
whose air of enormous energy derived largely from taking 
very short steps. Where one step would have been sufficient, 
she took three. For her it was the same with words. She 
employed them as she employed water. Mrs. Belman had 
never really liked Lucius. She would say: “He’s all very 
well, Lily—lI know there are enough Pardeeville girls who 
wend have liked to marry him. But he acts to me as if he 
had company manners. He uses the long words. When he 
turns loose some day and says ‘let’ instead of ‘allow,’ and 
‘talk’ instead of ‘converse,’ well know him.” 

At this Lily would flicker up feebly, and say it was true 
that Lucius had town manners, and this was one reason why 
she loved him. But evidently her mother meant more than 
this, for she would insist: “Hear him over the telephone. If 
he’s talking to a customer, he’s always using his name. ‘Yes, 
Mr. Proctor.’ ‘All right, Mr. Proctor.’ ‘Certainly, Mr. 
Proctor.’ I’ve never known anybody to do that, so awful 
sweet, that they couldn’t just rear and roar, other times. | 
always wanted you to marry a man that’s gentle. That kind 
stay gentle. But a man that’s so mighty sweet, he can get 
acid. Your father was like that.” 

Then Lily would look at her mother in her thoughtful 
appraising way, as if she wondered how mama could think 
that Lucius was anything like papa. When she was able to 
remind her mother, “But it’s been two years, mama, and 
Lucius is just the same,” Mrs. Belman would reply, “The 
first two years are the easiest, I don’t care what they say.” 

That spring came in like a southern spring—with no 
hesitations and evasions and no northern temptation to re- 
consider. There were no frosts, no setbacks, but the days 
merely deepened in warmth and color, and the land lay 
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open to the sun like an unfolding bud. In June the cars be- 
can to go north; by the Fourth of July they were like a 
long caravan, extending from the hot prairies to the cool 
and broken lands of lake and wood. Lucius had told Lily 
that this year they might be able to go to Lake Louise and 
Banff, but as the season drew on, and tourists continued to 
crowd Pardeeville Manor, for “overnight,” it was clear to 
him that he must not try to get away. Lily was now nearly 
twenty-eight years old. 

“My part,” her mother said, “I’m satisfied not to have 
you traipsing off, getting into danger, and catching dis- 
eases. Youll have time enough to travel when you’re old.” 

“T won’t want to travel then,” said Lily, “I want to 
travel now.” 

“Dve never travelled,” her mother said, ‘and I’ve never 
needed to travel, either.” 

“T need to travel,” Lily said. 

“What do you mean by that?” her mother asked irri- 
tably. 

“T don’t know,” Lily said. 

“Now you see!” her mother cried triumphantly. 

It was in mid-July that billposters appeared in Pardee- 
ville and mounted on the boards announcements of the 
coming of the Merrymount Repertory Players. Instead of 
the usual warmth of expectation experienced by the town 
at the arrival of a summer stock company, everyone felt 
never so light a scorn and superiority. For Bennie Merry- 
mount, the manager, the leading man, was a Pardeeville 
boy, had been at school in Pardeeville (without graduat- 
ing), and had worked in two of its groceries. The Merry- 
mount Players were pleasantly accepted in the larger towns 
of the State, but Pardeeville was not to be taken in. He? 
“He used to sit around my brother’s drug store!” said one 
voluntary dramatic critic, with an air of indignation. 

However, there was one who welcomed the coming of 
this Pardeeville boy. Lily Merlin had been in school with 
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Ben Merrymount—that slender backward lad, with long 
dimples and an agonized and obvious way of regretting 
nearly everything that he said. In eighth grade Ben had 
stepped on a green worm, and Lily had said shyly, “Thou 
shalt not kill.”” At this the baker’s son had inquired irri- 
tably, “What makes you so religious?” Whereupon Ben 
had knocked down the baker’s son. On no more than this, 
Ben and Lily had been made aware of each other. This 
awareness had deepened through the school years, but had 
seldom expressed itself. They merely remained aware. 
Whenever she saw him, Lily’s heart beat. If they were for 
a moment alone, in street or schoolroom, she was nearly 
suffocated. Once or twice he took her to the Pardeeville 
Theatre, and sat silent beside her, more aware of the play 
than of her. But this she did not resent. He was remote, 
not for her—she always knew that. For fourteen years he 
had been absent from Pardeeville. Now he came with his 
Repertory Players, to the Market Square. 

She asked Lucius to take her to that opening perform- 
ance, and she waited about for him in the hotel lobby that 
evening, and saw the arrival of a half dozen cars, in for the 
night. Illinois, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Oklahoma—she 
read the names in the register, and thought: “Those places 
are not far. One could get there in so-and-so many hours. 
But we never go.” She looked at the women who came 
from the elevator and thought: “When you go about, you 
get to seem different and better.” What was it? Their 
clothes, their bags, their heels, their speech—she couldn’t 
tell. But different and better. 

Lucius came in with a man whose admirable car he him- 
self had taken to the garage. Lucius was now heavier, more 
expansive, his cheeks flattening, his nod of acquiescence a 
habit. Lucius had not a moment of silence, of poise, of ap- 
praisal. He was all nods, eagerness to agree, to recognize. 


“Yes. Yes. Yes. Yes—” and then his laugh, echoed all day. 
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He spent himself in guffaws of agreement. His guests were 
not only always right, they were always inspired. Now he 
was saying to this man, “Yes, yes, yes, yes. You’ve got it.” 
When she told him that it was time to go, he stared and 
said: “Oh Lily—it’ll have to be to-morrow night, I guess. 
I’ve got to see to these folks. I guess you won’t mind, will 
you!” 

' “No,” Lily said, “perhaps mother will go.” 

She went out quickly into the street. But she did not ask 
her mother to go with her. She made her way to the Mar- 
ket Square alone. 

It was a warm summer night, with stars hardly glisten- 
ing—hanging bright in thick warm air but not really shin- 
ing. The people in their bright colors moved upon the 
street, slowly and safely, as if nothing were imminent or 
pressing or heavy. The shop lights seemed more active than 
the people or the stars. 

The khaki-colored tent had an entrance lined with col- 
ored bulbs, but not many folk were entering. It was almost 
time for the curtain to rise, yet the tent was hardly half 
filled. Lily was able to find a single seat, well towards 
the front. She sat before the curtain’s representation of a 
lighted city street, and wondered how Ben Merrymount 
would seem to her now. She felt nothing save curiosity to 
see this school friend who had gone out into the world 
where she had meant to go. 

When he appeared, wearing almost no make-up, he 
seemed even less interesting than as she remembered him. 
She wondered what had led him to the stage. Quick, nerv- 
ous, with uncontrolled mannerisms, a high voice, a jerky 
walk—what had suggested to him that he could imper- 
sonate one not himself? In every movement he was himself 
invincibly. But he was handsome, a little; and Lily divined 
that in his desire to find human contact, perhaps human 
audience, for some charm of which he was aware, he had 
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seized upon the stage, had followed an art as a gigantic 
platform from which to try to trumpet his presence among 
men. 

His trumpeting was most gentle. He made love, pleaded, 
defied, expressed despair, all in a measured way, without an 
instant of self-forgetfulness. More than once he addressed 
his sweetheart while glancing seekingly towards the audi- 
ence. He was Ben Merrymount of the Pardeeville High 
School—hardly more, save that whereas formerly he had 
been shy and lonely and resigned, now he was crying to 
chance audiences to release him from shyness and loneliness 
by their approbation. Discerning something of this without 
being able to define it, Lily kept thinking: “Poor boy. He 
is speaking his school piece. And he is hoping for the hand- 
clapping to follow.” 

Even to Lily it was a wretched little play—having a 
flood of unrelated action, long shallows of talk with bois- 
terous crests, and a saucy imgénue. When it was over, Lily 
made her way back stage and asked for Ben. 

He came towards her, trying for an ease which was not 
his, calling her by an old name. He was heavier, his dim- 
ples were longer, he had a shade of accent; he was trying 
hard to be a man of the world. 

“My word,” he cried, “you look about seven years old. 
How good to see you!” 

They sat among the properties and talked of Pardeeville. 
He pretended that the audience had been satisfactory, that 
he had recognized his old friends on the benches. He pre- 
tended satisfaction with his accomplishment, with his life. 

““Now let’s hear about you,” he said. “Did you like the 
play? Ill tell you how I came to select this play. It had an 
excellent part for me, though it’s not what I want—” He 
could not leave the subject of himself. Every avenue re- 
turned there. 

When Lily rose, the tent was already dark, and they 
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went through canvassed scenery piled on the turf of the 
Market Square, and walked slowly down to the hotel. ‘The 
company was travelling with its private car, and to this lux- 
ury Ben repeatedly referred. 

When Lily entered the lobby, no one was there save the 
night clerk. The macaw, whose cage was often set in the 
hotel window, stirred and talked on his perch. 

“Hello, Lily,” he said. ““Where’s Lute? Where’s Lute? 
Where’s Lute? ” Then he screamed. 

Lily went up to their rooms. Lucius stood at a window. 

“What man was that, bringing you home so careful? ” he 
asked. He was frowning, but Lily thought that he was en- 
joying this play of the aggrieved husband. 

She was looking pretty, and her eyes were filled with 
life. She told him. The mask of his face thickened and 
darkened. 

“Where’s your mother?” he demanded. 

Lily explained that she hadn’t asked her to go. 

“You went alone? ” Lucius cried loudly. 

“To the Market Square? I used to think I’d like to go to 
Europe alone, Lucius,” she said lightly. 

“You would like that,” said Lucius Merlin. 

Now he settled himself in a comfortable chair, lighted 
his pipe, and sent his words rushing through the protecting 
veil that had always hung between them. 

“Why didn’t you say,” he asked, “that you wanted to go 
to this show to meet this Ben Merrymount?” 

Lily laughed and said: “I never thought of that. He’s 
an old friend. I wanted to see him play.” 

“Then when you had seen him play, why didn’t you 
leave with the rest?” 

“T went to speak to him.” 

“Exactly. And came strolling down Main Street with 
him. What do you think people think? ” 

As she did not answer, he went on like this, saying the 
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same things over and adding to them. Lily listened, feeling 
remote and unreal. This was the first time that the garment 
of respect, of a certain reticence which each had worn, had 
been rent between them. She was thinking how ridiculous 
this was—and for that poor vain little man, Ben Merry- 
mount. 

“Tjucius,” she said, “I wanted to tell you about him, 
He’s on the stage because he likes to show off. That’s why, 
He’s—” , 

“T don’t want to hear about him,” Lucius said, “but | 
want my wife to think a little bit about se.” 

Lily looked up at the cold slopes and heights of the great 
rock on the wall. Cool and still and far away. She felt as 
she would feel if she were standing there. The little room 
here was nothing to her. But Lucius was real, and, however 
ridiculously, he was wounded. She went to him, put her 
arms about him, said, “Why darling, he’s a stupid old 
school friend who is silly and vain and ridiculous on the 
stage—” 

But with an air like the air of a man’s enjoyment, Lucius 
Merlin took his wife’s arms away. “‘You’ve never treated 
me like this,” he said sternly. When Lily wept, “That gets 
you nowhere,” Lucius reminded her, coldly, and turned 
away, smoking. She saw that he was feeling some deep, 
feeding satisfaction in the scene. 

The next day, he resumed all this. Over their breakfast, 
he talked on softly and steadily about a woman’s sense of 
her husband’s position. Several times in the course of the 
morning, he entered their sitting room and left without 
speaking to her. On these occasions, he seemed to have no 
errands. He entered and fumbled about and left, as if his 
appearance had been for the sole purpose of maintaining 
this silence. Throughout lunch he did not speak to her. And 
at this silence, the slow poison of anger mounted in Lily, 
and left her unable to meet the moment with her old air of 
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appraisal. She felt her flesh burn, her throat tighten, the 
cords of her neck grow tense; a sick weight oppressed her 
breathing and drew back her head, and all the currents of 
her body seemed to turn in their slow course and to flow the 
other way. After lunch she lingered, talking, in the lobby, 
and when Lucius went upstairs she remained below, watch- 
ing the cars go north, and saying vacantly, “Where do you 
suppose they can all be going?” 

A car stopped before the hotel, and Ben Merrymount 
got out and came into the lobby. He saw her, his face kin- 
dled, and he said: “Lily—I’m going to call on some of the 
class. Will you go with me—show me where they live? 
I’ve got a car out here.” 

Lily said coolly, “I’d like that,” and went with him. She 
spent a wretched afternoon, with all the old crowd, some of 
whom she never saw any more. She recalled and retold in- 
cidents in which she no longer had the slightest interest. 
And she felt a certain shame for the open pride of Ben 
Merrymount when they told him what a wonderful success 
he had made of his life. 

“Wait a few years,” he told them, “you wait a few 
years.” 

And in every house he constantly glanced at himself in 
mirrors. Lily felt a sick distaste and a mortification, even 
though Ben was like a little boy. 

She returned to the hotel towards six o’clock. Lucius was 
sitting outside, taking the air, and talking with some tour- 
ists. She went by him without a look, and went to their 
table and ordered dinner, ate alone, and went up to their 
rooms. All the evening she could hear the raucous scream- 
ing of the macaw. She wondered if it was because Lucius 
was teasing him. She sat by the window, watching the 
lights of the cars go north. 

Towards ten o’clock Lucius came in. “Well,” he said 
unexpectedly, “did you have a pleasant afternoon? ” 
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She looked up happily. This moment of reason, of the 
reaction of a reasonable human being, was to her sudden 
brightness and peace. “Oh Lucius,” she cried, “he is just 
vain child—that man. I have so many funny things to tell 
you.” 

He stood before her, waiting to strike with his words, “] 
daresay,” he said. “I daresay. And you expect me to be 
amused by all this—I daresay.” 

She looked in his eyes and saw the other creature there 
again, crouched to spring upon her and tear her. Even then 
she tried to tell him, rushing in with some trivial incident 
of Ben’s vanity, but he hardly heard. He filled and lighted 
his pipe, sat down before her, and precisely as one settles to 
an evening of deep and satisfied occupation, he said, “But 
first ’11 tell you what I think about you.” 

There was an hour of this. At first Lily tried to laugh at 
him, to call him old-fashioned, but he silenced all that. At 
last she listened, stupefied, while he steeped himself in his 
new indulgence. 

The next day there was a matinée of the Merrymount 
Players, but on the following day, as she sat watching the 
cars go north in the rain, there was a tap at her door, and 
Ben entered. “They told me downstairs to come right up,” 
he explained. 

“Who did?” Lily asked, regardless of what he thought. 

“Fellow down there, teasing a macaw,” said Ben. 

He sat and smoked and talked of himself, and Lily lis- 
tened. It occurred to her that here was merely a kind of 
satisfaction much like her husband’s of the evening before. 
Once more she listened, or seemed to listen. But she was 
asking herself, “What part do I play in all this?” 

After a time Ben went away, and she was glad to see him 
go—not so much in fear of her husband as that Ben bored 
her intolerably. When her husband came up to the room, 
he pointed to Ben’s rain-coat, left on a chair. She saw then 
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that he was going to give himself the delight of pretending 
to her that he had not known of Ben’s visit. 

Throughout those two hours, she sat by her window, 
watching lighted cars go north, and listening to Lucius. As 
she listened, she thought of much that had gone before: of 
Lucius in his first coming to Pardeeville, of his first “ad- 
vances” to her, of that evening when they had sat together 
at the opening of his hotel; of her first shy pride in him; of 
his unvarying kindness in those first months. What had 
happened? It was not that he had changed. It was as if he 
had found a new way of expression—but, nevertheless, an 
expression of the old self. She recalled her mother’s words. 

“And let me tell you—” Lucius was shouting. No longer 
“permit” or “allow.” And he was shouting, “No use talk- 
ing—” Not “converse” now. 

She looked at him curiously and heard herself asking, 
“Why don’t you say ‘no use conversing’? ” 

At this he ceased for a moment, stared at her, and re- 
sumed. Seeing that she was able thus to make him cease for 
a moment the stream of his talk, she began deliberately to 
say other strange things, as: “When we take our wedding 
trip, it will be hard to think of it as our wedding trip.” — 
“Ts it possible that we sat down there together on the night 
of the hotel opening, Lucius?”’ And, “You must buy me a 
perch. I’m like the macaw.” 

But after a time, he became so absorbed in his own 
words, that he hardly heard at all her somewhat wondering 
words. She was not angry, perhaps because it was clear that 
he was not angry. He was performing, he was at some 
newly realized or half-forgotten self-expression. She 
thought of it more simply. Lucius was merely “carrying 
on.” 


Finally, he seemed to have finished, and he went into the 
bedroom. But as she still sat by the window, he kept ap- 
pearing between the chenille portiéres, now a collar in his 
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hand and now a tie, and saying other things as these o¢. 
curred to him. She looked up at the print of El Capitan be. 
side him, and abruptly, in her need to silence him, she de- 
liberately shouted out something strange and unrelated to 
his talk. At random she cried: “The birds! The birds! 
They’re flying about the rock. Look—they are macaws, 
Lucius.” 

He stared, said, “What the devil—” disappeared, and 
did not again emerge. 

In order to keep her mind from him and his mood, and 
from their now changed relationship, she kept on saying to 
herself queer things. 

“All the cars go north,” she thought. “They go along 
out of sight. It’s as if they dropped off into something. | 
should like to see them do that. They would drop, all their 
lights shining. One would drop, two, three—” She kept on 
counting the falling cars. Later she thought about their re- 
turn, and that they must then run up the whole length of 
their fall. “TAat would be a stiff grade,” she thought, and 
laughed softly. She must not disturb him, for then he 
would talk again. In fear of disturbing him, she did not go 
into the bedroom. All night she sat by the window. Fewer 
cars passed, then no cars. ‘The street was as quiet as E] Capi- 
tan. All was quiet save that room, where yet echoed that 
grating voice. She thought, “He sounded like the macaw,” 
and then remembered, with a hurried need to set things 
right—“No, no! I am the macaw.” She tried to puzzle this 
out. How could they both be like the macaw, he and she, 
when now it was proved that they were so unlike? Her 
mother would say that she knew it all along. Knew what! 
She tried to define the sense of disaster that engulfed her. 
Lucius was different. Lucius himself was gone. All was 
over. About Ben Merrymount she hardly thought at all. 

When it was broad daylight, she heard him stirring. He 
appeared, looking frightened, between the portiéres; but 
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when he saw her, sitting there safely, he said, “Grand- 
standing, eh?” 

She replied gravely: “Have you thought what a beauti- 
ful grand-stand El Capitan would make? Only what would 
one see?” She laughed softly. 

“Cut it,” said Lucius Merlin, and went to his bath. 

She sat rocking meditatively until after he had gone 
downstairs. Then she lay down and slept heavily until 
towards noon. She awoke with a sense of strangeness, of the 
reversal of some current within her. The sun was surging 
into the room, and there was something sweet and innocent 
in the squares of sunlight on the blue rug and on the colored 
quilt. On these she looked sadly, as if she were far removed 
from them. 

That afternoon she went to her mother’s house. Her 
mother was spicing gooseberries in the kitchen, and Lily 
wandered about the little yard. In the corner, fireflies used 
to hang, there were currant bushes, here was spearmint. 
She tasted the spearmint and was flooded with an intimate 
sense of her childhood. She walked round to the rambler 
rosebush at the front of the house. 

“Hello,” said Ben Merrymount, getting out of a car. “I 
was trying to find the house where you used to live.” 

He came in, went round to the kitchen to see Mrs. Bel- 
man, sat on the porch, and ate some fresh gooseberry jam. 
Now all his pretense briefly fell from him. 

“Sometimes,” he said, “I think I’m not really living at 
all. You might say. Living as I do.” He looked up at Mrs. 
Belman like a little boy. 

“What you need,” Mrs, Belman said, with her invinci- 
ble air of acuteness, “‘is a nice wife and a nice home and a 
couple or three nice children.” 

“Sure,” said Ben, “I know that. And I always thought 
that, by this time—” He continued to stare about, with an 
air of surprise. 
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Mrs. Belman was going to her sister’s, in the next little 
town, ten miles or so from Pardeeville. Ben offered to take 
her there, if Lily would go too, to drive back with him. 

“Shall I, mama?” said Lily childishly, and seemed as. 
tonished when Ben laughed. Her mother did not laugh, 
but took her own authority seriously and said, “Of course, 
The gooseberries are done.” 

“T wasn’t thinking of the gooseberries,” Lily explained 
vaguely. She got into the car with her mother and Ben 
Merrymount, and they drove into the country. 

The day was silvery—a summer day, but silver, with 
clouds in many shades of gray, some having lustre, some 
having glistening edges; and there was a light wind, which 
unfolded the under side of the leaves of willow and birch 
and oak, and these were silver, too. The day seemed simple 
and almost shy, as if it never had been a day before and 
still, in mid-afternoon, were tentative and hesitating. Sum- 
mer flowers stood quiet by the roadside, or nodded drowsily, 
and there was the great quiet of summer, too early for 
crickets, too late for the frogs. The countryside sent out its 
peace, and Lily received it. She sat on the back seat of the 
car with her mother, and Ben drove, asking about old 
friends, recognizing old haunts, laughing at remembered 
stories of those days. He was happy and at ease, all his pre- 
tenses fallen from him. 

“T don’t know what ever made me go on the stage,” he 
said, with an air of stupefaction. “I thought of staying in 
Pardeeville and having a grocery store. That was what | 
thought of. Then all of a sudden, there I was on the 
stage.”” He stared vaguely about at the ripe fields, turned 
silver to the wind. “Can you beat it?” he said, like a little 
boy. 

“This,” said Mrs. Belman decisively, “‘is a rest, I can tell 
you, after all my gooseberries.” 

“This,” Lily thought childishly, “is so pleasant. I wish 
it could go on for a long time.” She felt safe and refreshed, 
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as if she were resting in a bright room, after a tiring jour- 


ney. 

They left Mrs. Belman at the house of her sister, a 
woman whose look was no longer a question, nor had it be- 
come an answer; but her look was a cessation of both ques- 
tion and answer, a vast preoccupation with familiar things. 
She took for granted her Mrs. Belman, Lily, Ben; and 
thought little about the universe. Ben and Lily left the two 
women taking for granted everything in life save some ab- 
sorbing matter of what spices were best for gooseberries. 

“Now we can have a little drive,”’ Ben said. 

They drove along the country roads, in the cloudy July 
light. Lily sat beside Ben, let him talk on. But now the old 
days somewhat palled, and he returned, after all, to his 
late triumphs. “We had a column notice on that play,” he 
said. “They were pretty good to me. They said—” 

Lily began to be bored. They turned back towards Par- 
deeville, by the Ridge Road, with its half mile of heavy 
shade and clay, moist from recent rains. Not too skilful on 
country roads, but incredibly confident, Ben soon had his 
car with two wheels in the ditch. While he walked to a 
far farmhouse, Lily sat in the green light of the wooded 
road and wondered why on earth she was there. Ben bored 
her excessively. The thought of Lucius she put away. “I 
can do as I like,” she told herself, with a flash. But this was 
nothing that she liked. 

Ben was absent an incredible time. Horses were brought 
from the field. The men worked well and righted the car, 
but once more in the road, the car failed to start. Ben went 
again to the farm and telephoned to Pardeeville for a car. 
It was now six o’clock. He had given his location clumsily, 
and it was nearly seven when a car arrived to take them 
back to town. 

“Everyone at the tent will be crazy,” said Ben; and, 
“Make any difference to you, our not getting back?” 

“Oh none,” Lily said, and laughed. 


) 
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Driving back to town, she said to Ben: “You don’t know 
why you went on the stage. I don’t know why I did some 
things, either. It seems as if a person ought to know for 
certain what he wanted to do.” 

“Tt does,” said Ben, “but generally he doesn’t.” 

The two stared at the dusky lustre of the fields. 

Because Ben was late, he went first to the tent, and Lily 
arrived at the hotel alone. When she entered the lobby, 
Lucius was there, and before several of the townspeople, 
lingering after dinner, he said loudly: “It did you no good 
to drop him at the tent. I saw you drive into town with 
him.” 

She went upstairs and he followed. As he closed the 
door, she saw the look of utter relish in his face. 

“You got your mother to drive off with you,” he said, 
“and then you dropped her and went into the country. 
Well?” 

He listened while she gave him her sober recital of what 
had happened. But she was confused about the farm where 
Ben had gone for help, could not tell whose farm it was, 
did not know from what garage help had come. 

And now, as she looked at Lucius, she saw his look of 
relish change, for the first time, to a look of suspicion. He 
was coming to believe his own charges. When he took an- 
other tone, and began snarling and threatening her, in right 
earnest, she retreated into the safety which she had discov- 
ered the night before. She began speaking irrelevantly. ‘To 
some black invective she returned, “Mother made some 
wonderful spiced gooseberries, Lucius.” 

When he shouted that she needn’t try to change the sub- 
ject, she added as if absently, “And there’s spearmint in the 
garden,—it was there when I was a little girl.” She re- 
peated, “When I was a little girl.” 

“What do you think I’d better do?” he cried. 

At this she came back. “Oh, divorce me,” she said hap- 


pily. 
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“So you own up?” he exclaimed. 

She looked at him‘curiously. “‘Wouldn’t you be suffer- 
ing,” she asked, “if what you speak of were true, wouldn’t 
you be suffering? ” 
~ “JT am suffering,” he cried. 

She saw that at last this was probably true. He had ac- 
tually induced suffering. She defended herself as best she 
could, but he did not listen. He had a new way of self-ex- 
pression—he was seeing himself as one suffering. 

“This is incredible,” she said, “over nothing.” 

“You call it nothing,” he said reproachfully. “You 
would.” 

Now his air of fury left him. He became morose, 
seemed pierced. But his terrible irony and power to wound, 
these remained to him. 

She did not see Ben again. On the last day of his stay a 
tempest of rain and wind upset the tent, and Ben was fur- 
ther engaged in his preparations to leave. If he telephoned, 
she did not receive his message. From his next town, he 
sent back a letter with Merrymount Players on the enve- 
lope. This letter Lucius thrust, unopened, into the frame 
of their bedroom mirror, where Lily let it remain. 

Within a few days, Mrs. Belman came to Lily’s room, 
weeping. “The whole town,” she said, “is talking about 
you and Ben Merrymount. They say that Lucius even ac- 
cused you before the people in the lobby.” 

“Pve done nothing,” Lily said. 

“That doesn’t help things,” cried her mother. “It’s the 
talk that’s so terrible!” 

Lily explained with patience. 

“All right,” her mother said, “but what can stop the 
talk?” 

Lucius moved his possessions into another room. “I shall 
not give you the satisfaction of a divorce,” he said with an 
air of sadness. “At least, not yet.” 

She understood now that he had never had an affection 
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for her—or not more than she had had for him. They had 
been there in Pardeeville, and marrying was something 
that people did. That was all. He had married her in , 
routine, as he had taken over the hotel. She had married 
him because women marry, as they spice gooseberries. In 
these three years they had not in any sense grown nearer, 
Merely, the routine had persisted. Neither had tried to 
make the relationship a success. They had merely gone on, 
She did not miss him—indeed, it was rather a relief to have 
to herself her bedroom and her bath. But the talk—she 
agreed with her mother that tere was reality. 

She spent all her time in her room, watching the cars go 
north. She still went to the dining room, and she and Lu- 
cius sat together at their table, and sotto voce he would re- 
mind her of how happy they had been at that table, so short 
a time ago. 

“To you really miss me, Lucius?” she once asked him. 

“Don’t you miss hum?” he returned gently. 

She laughed out. “Miss Aum?” she repeated. ““No—and 
not you very much either, Lucius. And you don’t miss me. 
We were just habits.” 

“So now you have told the truth about yourself,” he 
charged, with a manner of victory. 

With the death of her first sense of injustice and resent- 
ment, Lily began to brood upon her wasted life. She was 
ready for sensation, and there was nothing to feel, save the 
emotion of waste. She thought, “I have only one life, and 
I am not living that.” She remembered that she had read, 
“What if you were a butterfly with only twenty-four hours 
to live, and your day was a rainy day?” Where now was her 
life? 

At first she somewhat enjoyed this brooding, but when 
she tired of the occupation, she began to escape from it by 
thinking of irrelevancies, such as she had uttered to Lu- 
cius: birds on El Capitan, birds in cages, herself in a cage, 
the babble of those outside, all talking of her, all driving 
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north and talking of her, all climbing El Capitan and talk- 
ing of her— 

There were months of this, and then, towards spring, 
Mrs. Belman, with fear in her eyes went to Lucius. “Lily 
talks so strange,” she said. “And she don’t seem to know 
me.” 

“She’s putting on,”’ Lucius said, with a laugh. 

“No,” Mrs. Belman insisted, “not now. She’s packing 
up. She thinks she’s going away. She thinks I’m you. She’s 
talking about the wedding trip—yours and hers.” 

And when Lily had everything in the apartment nicely 
folded in her trunks, including the room’s curtains and the 
chenille portiéres, Lucius looked at her with an attention 
which he had not manifested for months. Lily had begun 
to walk among the strangers in the lobby, telling them of 
the wedding trip, of the deep devotion of her husband, and 
of her happiness. 

Now, to his amazement, Lucius perceived that this mat- 
ter was out of his hands. Others had the control, examined 
Lily, and ordered him to send his wife to a sanatorium for 
mental cases. 

“She can’t be—that,” Lucius said stupidly. “It’s only 
the other day that everything was all right. . . .” 

When he went down to see her at the sanatorium, she 
stupefied him by running towards him, as if he were her 
sweetheart. She was wearing her fur coat in the chill bare 
rooms, and her delicate face gleamed above the dark collar. 
She looked pretty and young and at peace. She looked in 
his eyes and said, “Lucius, darling, we’re going to be per- 
fectly happy, when we’re married.” 

“Look here, Lily—” Lucius began. “You must snap out 
of this. What’s the idea?” 

“T mean it,” she persisted. “There’s nobody like you. 
And you’re sure you love me? Tell me you love me.” 

“Sure—sure I do,” said Lucius miserably. 

She stood before him, and in her eyes was a flaming 
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devotion, such as he had never seen in Lily. She cried oy; 
to him broken words and sweet, and in her was now gentle- 
ness and now passion, with graces which Lily never had 
expressed now bursting their bonds. It was as if all in her 
that had been pent and seeking were released—as if all that 
had been inarticulate in this shy small-town girl abruptly 
cried out and sought to draw love to itself. And of this 
Lucius had some dim divination. “She never was like this 
in life,” he thought in stupefaction—as if he meant to say, 
“when she was alive.” Much shaken, he disengaged him- 
self from her, but not before he had felt the tenderness and 
the fire of her kiss, and had found himself answering. 

Back at the Pardeeville Manor, he moved about in the 
recollection of her—that softness, that yielding, that urge 
towards him. Why, that made of Lily a different woman. 
Why, that, now, would have held a man a while. He 
thought of those first evenings when they had sat talking 
about the affairs of the hotel, he thought of her awkward- 
ness in talking of love; he even thought of the evenings 
when he had sat steadily teasing her about Ben Merry- 
mount. “This would have been better than any of that,” he 
thought. He found himself in a queer excitement, looking 
forward to his next visit with Lily. 

On his next visit, the spring was coming in, and they 
walked together in the wooded grounds of the sanatorium. 
She seemed utterly happy, sang bars of old songs, and 
planned their life together. 

“T wish we could live in a house,” she said, “and not just 
in the hotel. So I could make things nice. So I could cook 
the things you like. We must have a house,” she added, 
“when the children come.” 

She talked of that home, of their children. It was the 
talk of a woman to a man, and all her speech was overlaid 
with tenderness, her sweetness, her air of adoration. 

“Good God,” Lucius Merlin thought, “here is some- 
thing that we never knew anything about.” 
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He said little and went away, thinking of Lily, as he had 
hardly thought of her in the days of his first courtship. 
What had they done? His mind was not on his work now, 
but rather with this amazing woman, who caressed him— 
this woman who gave companionship and love not as habit 
but as fire, a fire which neither he nor Lily had ever known. 
He could not phrase this in his thought, but he kept repeat- 
ing, “No, she was never like this in life.”” And now that 
suspicion, which he had engendered and nursed, seemed as 
unreal as it was to him when he had begun, idly, to torment 
her. He was obliged to go into the city on some business, 
and he kept comparing with Lily the women whom he saw 
on the streets and in the trains. 

In the city he came on Ben Merrymount. Against this 
man his feeling had become profound, based on no more 
than that great case which he had contrived and assembled 
against his wife. But now, drawn sharply back to reality by 
all that had happened, Lucius was seized with the need to 
find out from Ben Merrymount whatever he could extract 
or divine. Lucius faced him on the street corner where he 
encountered him, and said roughly, “I suppose you know 
what you’ve done to my wife.” 

Carefully dressed and somewhat harassed looking, Mer- 
rymount stared at him. “To Lily?” he said incredulously. 

“Got the whole town to talking about her, with your at- 
tentions,” Lucius went on. But his angry face changed at 
sight of Ben’s quite ludicrous amazement. 

“My Lord,” said Ben, “we were kids together. I never 
thought anything of Lily! In Pardeeville I depended on 
her to take me around to see the rest of the class—that was 
all. Why, what in time—” he broke off, hotly. “I’ve got 
a wife that knocks Lily cold. What would I be—I guess 
yow’re joking,” he ended foolishly. 

A hotel man, accustomed to gauging others, Lucius 
Merlin looked in the little man’s face and knew—as he 
had known all along, really—that this was the truth. He 
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talked on at random, presently heard Merrymount deli. 
cately asking for a loan, refused him, and stalked away; but 
he was facing himself, at last. 

“Lily,” he thought. “Lily. I could have made her the 
way she is now—only not crazy—” 

Back in the Pardeeville Manor, he went about whim. 
pering within, “What am I going to do now?” 

He knew what he must do. He must get through to Lily, 
make her know that he knew what a fool he had been. He 
rose early and drove to the sanatorium, and went into the 
office, to demand that he see his wife before the visiting 
hours. 

In the sanatorium office he was delayed by the presence 
of two, a man and a woman, whom a nurse had brought 
there. They were plain and commonplace, with faces 
pulled about and shadowed by middle life, and wearing the 
clothing of duty, not of pleasure. They were of those who 
have rarely known dainty food and whose baths have been 
tasks, patiently performed, not luxuries. The woman 
smiled about vacantly, and the man sat looking down. Now 
an attendant came towards these two, saying, “This way. 
Were these all your bags?””? The man roused himself and 
pointed: “These are hers and those are mine. But we’ll be 
together, won’t we?” The attendant stared. “You! You 
can’t stay with her,” he said. Now the man stood up, drew 
his brows and looked thunderstruck. 

“The devil!” he said: “I’m not going to leave Polly.” 

And when the attendant and another protested and ex- 
plained, this man cried, 

“But she might come to herself and want me!” 

When they brought Lucius Merlin his permission to go 
upstairs, those others were still arguing with the husband, 
who replied to all with his air of finality. His voice fol- 
lowed Lucius, who thought: “That’s the way. But now 
look at me. Now look at me.” 

Shaken by this incident, he took Lily in his arms and 
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kissed her, held her, looked in her eyes, cried: “Lily. Listen 
to me, every word of this. I know there was nothing to 
what I said about him—Ben Merrymount. Knew it all the 
time. I was a fool. Do you understand?” She nodded 
brightly. 

“Come and talk to me,” she said coaxingly. They sat 
down together. “When can we move into the house? ”’ she 
asked. 

He cried: “Lily. You do understand, don’t you? That I 
was just teasing—joking—” She laughed lightly. 

“You haven’t told me where our wedding trip will be,” 
she said. “I'd like it to be north—north.” 

In every fashion that he could devise, he tried to make 
her know. Tirelessly he repeated his words, abased himself 
as he could never have done had she been able to compre- 
hend him—though this did not occur to him. To all she 
listened and assented, with no more than a smile in her eyes. 

“In the north there is a rock, with birds,” she said. 
“Take me there, Lucius.” 

Now he cried out loudly: “Lily! You are my wife al- 
ready. Don’t you know—don’t you remember?” 

“Often I feel that way too,” she whispered. 

“Lily, I didn’t mean what I said. I didn’t mean it! I 
didn’t mean it!” 

She looked troubled. It was as if his gravity and earnest- 
ness revived in her some moment of trouble. She whis- 
pered, “Sometimes I think I’m the macaw, and I scream 
and screaam—” 

She screamed, suddenly beating back the air, and rushed 
to the arms of her husband for protection. They came and 
led her away. 

Lucius went out into the sanatorium grounds. The 
spring was advancing, the air was soft. Upon him was still 
the touch of Lily’s lips as he knew them now. He thought, 
“Tt could have been like that.” 

Near him walked that man whom he had seen in the 
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sanatorium office, with his wife, Polly. Lucius spoke t 
him. 

“Are they going to let you stay then? ” he asked. 

This man answered mysteriously, his flat shadowed face 
turned over his shoulder, lest he be overheard. 

“T’1l get myself committed here somehow,” he said, 
“1711 not leave Polly.” 

“T’ve got the same thing to face,” Lucius said heavily, 
“Only—only—” he did not go on. 

The two men shook hands, across the abyss of which but 
one was aware. 

Lucius went back to Pardeeville Manor. His hotel must 
go on, his days must go on. But weekly he drove to the sana- 
torium and tried to make Lily understand, sat before her 
and tried vainly to pierce her bright awareness with his 
urgent message. However, when he mentioned to others 
his visits, he used the other man’s words, “‘Lily might come 
to herself and want me.” 

In time, all Pardeeville said that the devotion of Lucius 
Merlin to his wife was wonderful—after the way that 
she had acted with Ben Merrymount. They told one an- 
other that Lucius Merlin was a changed man. He had even 
killed his macaw. 
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LONDON LIFE, 1925: PAGES FROM THE 
JOURNAL OF ARNOLD BENNETT 


Sunday 18 Jan. 1925. 
GOT home on Thursday night in a thick fog after a 
calendar month almost of continuous sunshine in 
Genoa, Naples, and Pisa. Owing partly to the soft in- 
fluence of the climate and to a self-determination to do 
absolutely nothing for a month, I did not keep a journal. 
This was a great mistake. And the self-determination was 
not kept, for I did begin to write an article for Tom Eliot’s 
Criterion and failed to finish it. . . . 
Tuesday 20 Jan. 1925. 

One of the main things, at my age, is to avoid strain— 
“pushing forward” (as you do when you are in a taxi and 
are getting late for an appointment). Nearly all my life I 
have been keeping to a time-programme, and I have been 
doing it until quite recently, and have carried programmes 
through in spite of neuralgia and such obstacles. I think 
that now this method results in less instead of more work. 
On Sunday afternoon, after 2 hours’ work with Knoblock 
on “Mr. Prohack” in the morning (with neuralgia) I gave 
up the bit of re-writing that I had meant to do in the after- 
noon, and stayed in bed all afternoon, and of course felt 
much stronger. In fact towards six I was really inclined to 
clear off some small oddments, including a 300-word ap- 
preciation of T. Hardy for Harpers, which I did, all right. 
Wednesday 21st Jan. 1925. 

Anthony Hope told me last night at Lady Russell’s* 
dinner party that on every first night Henry Irving gave an 
immense champagne supper to about 300 people—journal- 
ists and friends. Also that all sorts of people had free entry 
to the theatre on any night—and if no seats they stood. You 


* Countess Russell, author of “Elizabeth and her German Garden.” 
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only had to know Irving or Bram Stoker or Loveday jn 
order to be let in, without any trouble. Hope had the entrée, 
Irving also had a heavy permanent salary list. Hope said 
that his sister-in-law Suzanne Sheldon was engaged by 
Irving by the year, but never played for more than 3 or 4 
months in the year. Hope said humorously that all sub. 
scription lists were opened by Irving as a matter of course 
by “Henry Irving, £105.” And so on. I asked how Irving 
could live. Hope said he thought he did not make anything 
out of the Lyceum, but made large sums on tour and in 
America. There must have been a chronic state of hard-up- 
ness. Hope said that towards the end Irving had the begin- 
nings of a great success with “Richard II,” and then fell 
down and hurt his leg, and couldn’t play. They tried Her- 
man Vezin, etc., but nothing would work. However Irving 
left £10,000, which surprised Hope, who expected only a 
schedule of debts. He said that Irving would never pay a 
royalty to an author, because he would never give to anyone 
even the theoretical right to inspect his books. His attitude 
towards the author was the old one: “Send for the fellow 
and we’ll tell him what we want him to do.” He would pay 
as much as £1,000, but not more—without difficulty. Hope 
said that Bram Stoker came to him, Hope, more than once, 
suggesting that he should write a play, but Hope wouldn’t 
write without a royalty and Irving would not pay a royalty. 

I met Ian Hamilton* last night at Lady Russell’s, and 
he is a very nice and artistic sort of an old man. I like him 
much. I praised his writing highly (which it deserves— 
what I’ve read of it, and I’ve thought so for years) whereat 
he was clearly much pleased. “I feel several inches taller,” 
said he on leaving, using a terrible cliché, as even artists 
will. He said he couldn’t work much because he had so 
much to do—travelling and speechifying—in connection 
with ex-service men’s organisations. . . . 


* General Sir Ian Hamilton, whose “Gallipoli Diary” has been praised by 
many others. 
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Still reading Stendhal’s “Mémoires dun Touriste,” 
slowly. 2nd time. Why? I suppose because of the fellow’s 
mind, also because of slackness in starting something else. 
Yesterday I at last bought “A Passage to India,” and Lady 
Jones’s pseudonymous “Serena Blandish” which is greatly 
praised. I began the latter at once, and no doubt if I shall 
praise it myself. Seems to me to be too pastiche, mannered. 
[ also bought Legouis and Cazamian’s “Histoire de la lit- 
térature Anglaise,” chiefly in order to read the pages on 
myself. In the way of negative criticism I thought them 
good; but less so in the way of positive appreciation. How- 
ever, they show some insight and a desire to be judicial: 
which is something. 

Thursday 22 Jan. 1925. 

K. told Taylor and me another Censorship story last 
night. This was of Douglas Dawson.* He had some refer- 
ence to abortion in a play some years ago. Dawson objected 
and he saw the censor. I think it must have been when he 
was working for Lena Ashwell. Dawson said: ‘There are 
3 matters which cannot possibly be mentioned in a play: 
The Royal Family, our Saviour, and an illegal operation.” 

I read a fair lot of Enid Jones’s “Serena Blandish” early 
this morning, and liked it more. It isa pastiche, and the writ- 
ing is therefore mannered, and sometimes she slips, con- 
structionally or grammatically, in her elaborations. But 
there is stuff in the book—ideas, and some nice turns of 
plot and idea. I am getting to like the book: which shows 
that until you are quite sure that a book isn’t and cannot be 
good, you may profitably proceed with it. 

Friday, 23rd Jan. 1925. 

Last night at Reform, R. told me about Lord X. Son of 
a successful grocer. Went to Cambridge and became a 
wrangler. Nonconformist. Like many Nonconformists had 
a passion for politics. Entered Parliament, stayed there for 


* Sir Douglas Dawson, comptroller in the Lord Chamberlain’s Department, 
1907-20. 
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over 20 years, and was always foiled by Lloyd George, fel. 
low Welshman. Not even a Chairmanship of Committee, 
nothing. Retired then, and went in for business. Formed 
the 1st coal-combine of mines, or helped to. Put in charge 
of the Miners’ Association for buying timber for pit-props 
and bought timber himself against the Association. Great 
row, which R. helped to settle. Later he got a peerage. 

He was not a really good business man, and he was never 
really rich (half a million or so). Then LI. G. called him 
in to be—director. He did nothing himself, but employed 
others, and spent his time with the press. He was alway; 
very keen on the press. Had become very friendly with 
Northcliffe, who helped him a lot. Before this he had al- 
ready become a “business” figure in the world. His great 
belief was that the chief thing was to be renowned. It 
didn’t matter what you did so long as you were renowned, 
He got this more and more in his high Government posi- 
tion. He became a national figure (quite wrongly). He had 
a slight “puck-like” humour, which enabled him (with a 
few intimates, such as R.) to laugh at the swindle of his 
own success and illustriousness. 

His great difficulty was always that he could not express 
himself in the spoken word. Hopeless as a speaker. Even at 
meetings presided over by him, he made hopeless failures. 
Then he caught pneumonia, pleurisy, and died, just as he 
was looking forward to a really very great future. (I must 
have a very great death scene in my novel [“Lord 
Raingo” ] on him.) His death was his greatest splash. 
Tuesday, 27th Jan. 1925. 

I finished Forster’s “A Passage to India” this morning 
at about 5 a.m. The central part of this book (the trial etc. 
of innocent Aziz for an attempt on Adela Quested in a 
cave) is a magnificent piece of work. I should call it strictly 
first-class. The herd instinct among the British section of 
Chandrapore is perfectly done. There are also many other 
very fine, and even 1st class, things in the book. It is all 
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very good indeed. The writing here and there slips up over 
phrasing—is a bit too clever, or a bit too pert or colloquial; 
but on the whole the style is excellent. 

Yet the book left me with a sense of disappointment. I 
think the reason is that I don’t know quite what it is about. 
Aziz, the Moslem doctor, is the chief character, and he is 
lifelike. So are all the Indian characters. So are most of the 
British characters. He gets into a mess with the British Raj 
through the hysteria of Adela Quested, and gets out of it 
again through Adela’s honesty. You are made to see that 
there are 2 sides to the Indian question, with considerable 
impartiality. But as soon as Aziz is acquitted, the story 
seems to curve away towards Aziz as himself, scarcely re- 
lated to the British Raj problem. Some chapters then, are a 
bit feeble because his psychology, and that of others, is 
merely described, instead of being exemplified in incident. 
Then the story pulls itself together, and Aziz goes to a 
Hindu native state as doctor. All the life there, especially 
the religious, is beautifully done; but it doesn’t seem to re- 
late itself directly to the problem of the previous part of 
the book. Also there is a stupid and rather improbable mis- 
understanding as to the marriage of Fielding, the chief 
pro-Indian character. Aziz thinks F. has married Adela 
and he hasn’t. Fielding & Aziz meet. All details are good; 
but the ensemble is fuzz, or wuzzy. Although I only fin- 
ished the book 3 hours ago, I don’t recall now what the 
purport of the end of the book is. 

Lee Mathews brought Komisarjevsky to dinner last 
night to discuss “The Bright Island,” which K. is to pro- 
duce for the Stage Society. He doesn’t look above 40. A 
nearly bald head. Nervous. Shy. Melancholy. But he soon 
warmed up under treatment, and I found he could laugh 
like anything, especially at the amusingness of his own 
ideas for producing the play. I liked him. 

He said he worked under the Soviet for some years. The 
work was interesting, but the conditions appalling. He had 
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to produce 2 or 3 purely propagandist plays each season a; 
a condition of being allowed to work at all. All his house. 
hold possessions were taken from him. His valuable library 
was taken and given to some public library. When he got to 
Western Europe he hadn’t a cent or any possession. They 
talked (he and Lee M.) about some boy-actors that they 
had seen in London (some Church Guild affair) and how 
good they were, showing that the Elizabethan stage needn’t 
have lost much by having boy actors. Lee M. said that play- 
producing by church boys had brought him back into the 
Church of England, and he now officiated at services— 
very well indeed. He would. 

Last night B. and R. at the Yacht Club told me more 
about the story of X. for my projected novel. One curious 
part of the tragedy of course was that X. was lifted to office 
by LI. G. the man whom he hated and who hated him. 
Ll]. G. wanted a Liberal badly and so he put him into 
office. X. said of Ll. G.: “That man will do 3 things: bring 
Consols down to less than 50, ruin the Liberal Party, and 
ruin the British Empire.” He has done two. 

X. was puck-like, loved to make mischief, loved chicane. 
Had a pretty sense of humour of his own. There was a dis- 
crepancy between R’s testimony at the Reform (23rd 
inst.) and at the Yacht Club. Last night he said that X. 
had a first-class head for business. Not really interested in 
money. He wanted the reputation for money rather than 
the money. He was always searching for a doctor who 
would sound his heart and “give him ten years” of life. He 
never got any doctor to go beyond 5 years. 

X. had no social gifts, but once they gave a ball at their 
charming old Queen Anne house, which was such a horror 
of untidiness inside. X. went to bed at 11 p.m. His bedroom 
had been used as a cloak-room for ladies; but this did not 
deter him. He merely thought that his wife had been un- 
dressing in his bedroom. 

M.B. said he heard X. make a pitiable exhibition of 
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himself in some self-defence in the House of Lords. You 
thought: “Well, if the Empire at war is in charge of men 
likethat. . .” etc. X. persuaded himself that Ll. G. gave 
him office because of his merits, because he could not ignore 
his merits. As regards his illness, he knew he was done for, 
and he told R. so. The legend grew. As M.B. said, he was 
a front page story for days. Eminent doctors begged to be 
allowed to go and help. Secretly a Welsh witch was brought 
in, and the doctor found a charm under the pillow one day! 
His passion for publicity continued till the end. And while 
he was preparing to enter Heaven special messengers were 
still bringing press-notices to him. At last he died. 

Owing to his lack of conversation he was in the end 
taken for a strong silent man. He kept shorthorns, and 
would go in frock coat etc. full rig, to see them at local 
shows, and would turn up his trousers and wade through 
masses of muck and mud very bravely. 

Saturday, 31st Jan. 1925. 

Last night with Duff Tayler to “Jitta’s Atonement,” 
adapted (nominally translated) by Shaw from the play by 
Trebitsch. Fulham Grand. This play made a very deep 
impression on both of us. Shaw has taken an obviously con- 
ventional and machine-made play of Trebitsch’s, left the 
first act in all its conventional competence, “situation,” and 
dullness, and then in the 2nd & 3rd Act treated the devel- 
opment of the theme realistically and wittily. The effect is 
simply electrical. The play wakes up, and the audience 
wakes up. Enthusiasm obtains. 

The mere idea of starting on a purely conventional Ist 
Act and then guying it with realism and fun, shows genius. 
In the other Acts there is some of the most brilliant work, 
some tender, some brutal, and lots of the most side-splitting 
fun that Shaw ever did—and he is now approaching 70, I 
suppose. The “hysterics” scene of laughter between the 
widow and the mistress of the dead man is startlingly 
original. The confession scene between the mistress and the 
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daughter of the dead man is really beautiful. The fault of 
Shaw’s changes is that the husband of the dead man’s mis. 
tress, a shallow person in the 2nd Act, quite suddenly jin 
the 3rd Act becomes a wit and a practical social philosopher 
of the very first order—a Shaw at his finest. There was a 
very good audience, and any quantity of appreciation and 
delight. And this in spite of very very little good acting 
and a great deal of very bad acting. 

Nancy Price was the best of them. Frith better than any- 
body could have hoped for. But then they had something 
to do, something that sade them come to life. At this mo- 
ment Shaw is packing the big Regent Theatre with “St. 
Joan.” And a repertory theatre begins a series of 12 of his 
plays at the Chelsea Palace next week. At this rate Shaw 
will soon be nearly as popular in London as he is in Berlin 
and Vienna. 

Wednesday, 4th Feby. 1925. 

“The Vortex,” by Noel Coward, Royalty Theatre. As 
Pauline Smith was ill, I took Evelyn Forster instead. This 
play has made a great stir. First Act played 43 minutes, and 
the first half hour, and more, was spent in merely creating 
an atmosphere. Talk whose direction you couldn’t follow. 
No fair hint of plot till nearly the end—and hardly even 
then. Five unforeseen entrances of important characters. 
One might have been excused. In 2nd Act, some tiny 
glimpses of dramatic talent & ingenuities. The end of this 
Act, where the son plays the piano louder & louder while 
his mother makes love to a young man, is rather effective, 
original, and harrowing. The atmosphere of a country- 
house week-end party is fairly well got. Technique marred 
by important characters coming in unperceived and over- 
hearing remarks. 

The third Act contains the whole of the play, and is in 
effect a duologue between mother and son. Coward plays 
the son well, and Lilian Braithwaite gets through the 
mother as a sort of tour de force, but she never gives a con- 
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vincing picture of an abandoned woman. The end is cer- 
tainly harrowing to a high degree. But not much effect of 
beauty. Some smartness in the play, and certainly the germs 
of an effective dramatic skill; but really I saw nothing that 
was ¢rue except in minor dusnile. I dozed off once in the last 
act and Evelyn had to waken me... . 
Friday, 6th Feby. 1925. 

I asked Miss Nerney [Bennett’s secretary ], who has just 
typed the rst Act of my new play “The Dance Club,” if 
she liked it. She said: “Yes—fairly.” She can abwaye be 
relied upon to say what she thinks about my work. Evi- 
dently she did not much care for it. She said: “I don’t like 
it half as much as ‘Mr. Prohack.’ There’s a lot more im 
‘Mr. Prohack’ than in the ‘Dance Club.’ ” What puzzles 
me is whether she is put off by the subject (as I believe she 
is), or whether this is a true artistic judgment according to 
her standards. This puzzle I shall never solve; she could 
not solve it herself. 

Saturday, 7th Feby. 1925. 

I dined at Theodore McKenna’s last night. Some time 
ago, he went to lie down under the light of his violet-ray 
lamp (equivalent of sunlight or some such thing) over his 
bed, and went to sleep and stayed under it 1% hours. Now 
the longest time you ought to stay under it is 20 minutes. 
One or two skins were burnt off. He could scarcely talk, or 
eat, but could drink. His tongue shrivelled and hard. He 
was all black. Even the ear which was pressed on the 
pillow was burnt; the sweet influence of Pleiades had gone 
right through his head. He went to the office for 3 days— 
no pain for a day—but then had to go to bed and didn’t get 
out of the house for a month. (He then had to go to 
America on business, and afterwards to Smyrna. ) Said to be 
a unique case; in the Lancet this week or next. 

Monday, 9th Feby. 1925. 

Met Lord Haldane again Sunday night at Colefax’s. He 

seemed to be in a continual state of bland amusement— 
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mildly diverted by everything. He gave a long account of 
passages between Gortchakoff, Bismarck, & Beaconsfield, at 
the Berlin Conference when Dizzy ordered a special train 
for home, and this so frightened Gortchakoff, as a kind of 
ultimatum, that G. arranged to get a special order (for g 
port in the Aegean for the enlarged Bulgaria). Haldane 
said this account had never been printed and differed from 
the accepted account. But I can’t help thinking I had read 
it before. Yet he seems to be an accurate man. He was very 
agreeable. Rather apt to go into a bit too much detail in his 
accounts of things. 

Performance of “Henry IV, Part II,” by Fellowship 
Players last night at the Regent Theatre. This was very 
good indeed on the whole. The performance of Hay Petrie 
in the small part of Silence was simply amazing. I never 
saw anything better. There is hope for acting. (Also Shake- 
speare is just about as good as his reputation. ) 

Thursday, 12th Feby. 1925. 

Tayler and I went into “Mother Goose” pantomime at 
the Hippodrome last night. A melancholy interior, not 
giving any effect of gaiety. Everything poor and 2nd rate, 
except the grace of Isobel Elsom perhaps. Tedious! Tedi- 
ous! Ugly! Yet I suppose this is just the sort of thing we 
used to admire at Drury Lane in the far past. But the worst 
part of the affair is the drab, dull, or silly, or stupid audi- 
ence—comprising many provincials. How they laughed at 
the feeblest jokes, and broke into uncontrollable applause 
before the end of the most ordinary stunts. 

Tuesday, 24th Feby. 1925. 

I had ume espéce de grippe all last week and wrote 
nothing whatever. Dorothy returned from Italy. The first 
(of two) performances of “The Bright Island” took place 
at the Aldwych Theatre on Sunday 15th. The play was 
coldly received on both Sunday and Monday. The points 
were not seen by that portion of the audience which ap- 
plauds. Yet the play had succeeded at rehearsals. Many 
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people thought it amusing and true. I think that for one 
thing the audience was bewildered at the start by the 
strangeness of the scene, the “Commedia dell’Arte” names 
of the characters, and the political quality of the plot. Also 
by the even-handed rigour dealt out to both political 
parties. The press, with the sole exception of Truth, who 
liked it and praised it and said it ought to be revived before 
a “more intelligent audience,” slanged it like anything. 
Not partially, but wholly. Some said that I ought to be 
stopped from writing such plays, a great mistake, de- 
plorable, and so on. It was the worst press any play of mine 
ever had. 

Monday, 9th March, 1925. 

The embracing qualities of revue seem to be more and 
more in evidence. I saw Ernest Thesiger last night at 
Hubert Griffth’s war play “Tunnel Trench.” I knew he 
was to play in a revue (of Cochran’s, Noel Coward’s etc. ). 
What surprised me was that he should pass about 6 weeks 
in the country playing it before London—he who never 
plays out of London. He has left the Dauphin in “St. 
Joan” to go and play in revue. At the “Tunnel Trench” 
party afterwards on the stage of Prince’s Theatre I saw 
Margaret Halstan who was the original Emily in “What 
the Public Wants.” Hadn’t seen her for years. The next 
moment I was talking to Haidee Wright, said to be our 
greatest tragic actress, and the real star of ‘“‘Milestones.”’ 
She said she had been asked to play in revue. She had en- 
quired what she would have to do in the revue and the reply 
was that she would have to be an old woman in rags, and 
try to ride a bicycle and fall off it, and that was all. So she 
refused revue. 

Tuesday, roth March. 1925. 

Sloane Street up from Pont Street to the bottom; a shade 
under % mile, I suppose. Curious fact; they are laying a 
pipe, or rather 6 pipes, earthenware, all in one, and I have 
never had enough curiosity to ask what this pipe is, and 
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why it should be in 6 divisions. I think it must be water, as 
I often see an official ““Turncock” strolling about. But the 
incuriosity is the interesting thing. The street is being re- 
paired (wood) very rapidly and very well and very noisily. 
The noise of about a dozen drills (for boring out and break- 
ing up the concrete) is awful. Men live in it all day, and 
those who use the drills have their hands vibrated all day. 
The whole thing is a “perfect hive,” and a wonderful 
scene. Part of the street was totally up and repaved about 2 
years ago, or less. Why this so soon duplication of work? 
Another instance of the amateurishness and “‘loose-limbed- 
ness” of London government. 

Wednesday, 11th March. 1925. 

“Spring Cleaning” at St. Martin’s Theatre, by Fred 
Lonsdale, last night, as guest of Castlerosse, with D. House 
full. House full every night. There is a lot of wit in this 
play, and the opening scene, wherein a lot of “‘decadents” 
and homo-sexuals etc. come into the hero’s house for cock- 
tails is very ingenious and well managed. Afterwards there 
is nothing that seems real, save an odd remark. The “great” 
scene in the 2nd Act, where the hero introduces a prostitute 
to his wife’s dinner party is not in the least convincing, and 
the prostitute (well played by Cathleen Nesbit) is like no 
prostitute that ever was. All the 2nd Act is absurd. The 3rd 
Act, scenes between husband and lover chiefly, is equally 
false, but it is saved, partly, by some fine lines and by 
Ronald Squire’s acting as the lover. This act owes every- 
thing to Squire. On the whole perhaps not a totally wasted 
evening. But I don’t know. If the play runs for a long time 
I shall be surprised. I should think it would peter out un- 
expectedly. My theory is that a play which pretends to be 
serious and is not will not run for very long though it may 
make a great splash at the start. A spurious play may run if 
it is dull and all alike. However the whole subject is very 
complicated. 

Thursday, 12th March. 1925. 
The head of the little dancing school where I am daily 
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being taught to dance, came in to watch me being taught 
yesterday. He said to me: “What you want is courage, de- 
cision. Don’t be afraid of ?em (women). Remember they 
have to do what you want. vor ve got ’em. And it’s the 
only time that you have got ’em.’ 

Friday, 13th March. 1925. 

Swinnerton told with more detail yesterday the story of 
his birth. He said: “I was born in the drawing-room, and 
only my mother and I were present.” The nurse came in 
later, and said: “Oh, of course he’s dead.” His mother 
questioned if he was dead The nurse repeated: “Yes, he’s 
dead. He must be dead.”? He also told how he was at the 
funeral of Victor Hugo. He was carried there, at the age 
of 1 year, in the arms of his mother, or someone. 

Monday, 16th March. 1925. 

A 6Y%-hour night last night after a week or so of bad 
nights. Well, I was in a high state of nerves yesterday. 
Barrie and Eliz. Lucas were dining at Savoy Café last 
night, and afterwards he took D. and me with Eliz. back to 
his flat. He said an extraordinary thing had happened to 
him. A man who had never written a play before sent him 
a I-act play, which he, Barrie, passed on with a strong 
letter of recommendation to a management, which man- 
agement accepted it the next day, and is to produce it next 
month. I showed Barrie my praise of the last act of “Dear 
Brutus” in yesterday’s Odserver. He agreed with my re- 
marks on the easyness of rst Acts. He said a play of his of 
which only the 1st Act was good was “What Every Woman 
Knows.” He said he wrote that Act in 2 days. The 2nd Act 
took weeks, and the 3rd Act took months. 

Saturday, 21st March. 1925. 

We were at Lady Colefax’s supper to meet John Barry- 
more on Thursday night. There were no Asquiths there. 
Asquiths seemed to occupy all the boxes on the rst night of 
Barrymore’s “Hamlet” at the Haymarket. Also they were 
photographed in their boxes. Barrymore, at the supper 
(where he arrived at after 1 a.m.) seemed to be partly 
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exhausted. He looked distinguished but didn’t talk djs. 
tinguished. During songs he closed his eyes and seemed ty 
sleep. Then he exclaimed: “Oh, for some Cointreau!” yer, 
urgently, and it was brought quickly to him. He is yer 
shrewd and perspicacious. j 

Well, we left the Colefax’s supper party at 2.40. S.C. 
told me she went to bed at 5. She was called up at 8 on the 
*phone by Irene Curzon who told her that Curzon had died 
at § a.m. and could S. come to her at once. S. went. 

S. said that one of the shocks of her life occurred when, 
at the supper party given by Lord & Lady Oxford on the 
first night of Elizabeth Bibesco’s play, “The Painted 
Swan,” photographers were brought in to photograph! 
Private House. The host said that Elizabeth’s health, of 
her play, must be proposed. But nobody would propose it 
(no doubt shyness). Finally papa proposed it. S. recounted 
a very characteristic saying of Lady Oxford’s on seeing an 
attractive hat: “That’s a hat to go to a concert half an hour 
late in.” Asquithian all over. . . . 

Tuesday, 24th March. 1925. 

“No, No, Nanette” at the Palace Theatre last night. 
This is supposed to be the most popular musical-comedy of 
modern time. Edgar Selwyn saw it in Chicago, and praised 
it very highly. It contains 3 or 4 extremely catchy jazz 
tunes. Also Hale, who is young, has style, charm, and isa 
very good dancer—for a star. It also contains Joseph Coyne, 
who is simply admirable, and Geo. Grossmith who is good. 
These two together on the stage do admirably funny scenes. 
It also contains some women who are competent or a bit 
more. The music is “catchy.” It is perhaps the best musical- 
comedy I ever saw. 

Thursday, 26th March. 1925. 

I was walking in Selfridge’s basement yesterday after- 
noon, idling between 2 appointments, when I met Selfridge 
in rather old morning suit and silk hat. He at once seized 
hold of me and showed me over a lot of the new part of his 
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store. Cold-storage for furs—finest in the world. Basement 
hall 500 feet long. Sub-basement with a very cheap restau- 
| vant where they serve 3,000 to 4,000 customers a day. He 
introduced me to the head of his baby-linen department 
saying: “Here is a gentleman wants things for 3 of his 
children, 1—3 months, another 10 months, and another 
a year old.” I said I had 3 wives. Then up his own private 
lift to the offices and his room, where I had to scratch my 
name with a diamond on the window—with lots of others. 
He showed me a lot of accounting. Then downstairs to 
| book department. Fine bindings etc. His first remark was, 
taking up a book: “Human skin.” I had to hurry away. He 
kept on insisting that it was wonderfully interesting. And 
it was. 

Saturday, 4th April. 1925. 

Yesterday afternoon, after parting with Edgar Selwyn, 
and arranging to boom his play “Dancing Mothers,” and 
to write a play with him in the summer, I went to the 
special matinée of the Academy of Dramatic Art at the 
New Theatre. The judges for the Gold Medal were in two 
boxes; Bancroft, du Maurier, & Gladys Cooper, etc. Pinero, 
Loraine, Matheson Lang—a frightening array for the stu- 
dents. What struck me most was the badness of the produc- 
ing of the playlets given. It was all bad and much of it very 
bad. 

Tuesday, 7th April. 1925. 

Max Beerbohm, with others, dined here last night. I 
hadn’t seen him for ten years (at the Reform Club). He 
was more delightful than ever. His mind is sound right 
through; and he is often witty. Some people have said to 
people who told me that he would dine out and say nothing 
but the most ordinary things. Last night he said scarcely 
anything ordinary. He was unaffected, modest, and thor- 
oughly wise, and made a great impression on everybody. 
After the Maughams and the Parsonses had gone he ex- 
panded even more. I asked him what kind of cigarette he 
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preferred, Eastern or Western. He said it didn’t matter, H. 
just took whatever came. He didn’t care about many thing; 
and as soon as he owned something that he had wanted, it 
ceased to please him. 

His age proved to be 52, whereas mine was 58 in May 
next. He said he wanted to be 58—every year was a con. 
quest. He did mot envy young people; in fact he felt sorry 
for them. Their lives also were precarious. They might die 
any day, and if they did die—what a suck-in for them! 
How much they would have missed—without knowing it, 
He said he had no feeling for London. He liked to visit it, 
but only on the condition that he could leave it and return 
to Rapallo. He said that he couldn’t possibly have the ro- 
mantic feeling for London that I have, because he was born 
in it. “The smuts fell on his bassinet.” Whereas J could 
never lose the feeling of the romanticalness of London. He 
told me that I was in his new series of “Old Celebrities 
meeting their Younger Selves,” shortly to be seen at the 
Leicester Galleries. The legend under the drawing* of me 
was: 

“Old A.B. Everything worked out according to plan.” 

“Young A.B. My plan.” 

What depth and width of criticism of me in this! 

Good Friday, roth April. 1925. 

On Wednesday John Barrymore came to lunch with S.C. 
and Dorothy. He was Bohemianly and shabbily dressed. 
He remarked at once on my pictures, was much struck with 
the dining-room, picked out the interesting things in it at 
once, and when we went upstairs he said it was the most 
beautiful house he’d been in in London. He liked the odd 
little stairway leading to nothing on the rst floor. This I 
suppose was characteristic of him. He looked tired and 
plain, but talked with the full beauty of his voice, was very 
masculine and powerful, and very friendly and responsive. 
Of course he is used to talking. He talked admirably, full 


* See reproduction on page xxxvii of this issue. 
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of ideas which he expresses very picturesquely. He has read 


a lot. 
What was interesting was the way in which he regarded 


all plays from the acting or actor’s point of view. This 
seemed quite natural and proper. He wants plays in the 
orand manner of romance and emotion. I could see what he 
wanted, and had a desire to write it. Dorothy mentioned 
“Don Juan” [by Bennett]. He said he was glad that that 
had been brought up, and that he would now like to play 
it. He refused it last year because he had been playing 
showy womanising parts too much and wanted a change 
into something classical or more austere. He several times 
said he was too tired to do anything, but he seemed very 
well and strong, apart from that. The next day the Hay- 
market Theatre had to be closed, and he was laid aside with 
a bad throat. 

Barrymore said that the German people who wanted 
him to go to Berlin told him that his company would not 
be good enough for Berlin, and he would have to change it. 
He rather agreed with this verdict on them. Said they were 
all too gentlemanly and afraid of being not-gentlemanly. 
He said that the U.S.A. was the worst place to live in in 
the whole world, and that he liked to play in England 
better than anywhere. He enquired whether it would be 
possible for him to make a living in England. 

Tuesday, 14th April. 1925. 

D. and I dined at the Café Royal (in the café) on Easter 
Sunday night. I hadn’t dined in that room for years. It 
seems to have come through all the changes and rebuildings 
of architectures and times with scarcely a change. The 
whole atmosphere was almost, you’d think, just as when 
Henri Rochefort was there daily. Fine wines. Cigars in 
A.1. condition. I saw a very arty- or studio-ish figure there 
and couldn’t think who it was. Tall, thin, bearded; brown 
clothes, black tie, red handkerchief. As soon as I shook 
hands with him, I remembered. Darrell Figgis—whose 
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wife killed herself a week or two after the evening they 
spent together at 75, Cadogan Square. He was cheerful, 
with a background of melancholy. He comes over on jour. 
nalistic business, stays at the R.A. Club in order to have , 
swim in the morning, and generally eats at the Café Royal, 
There he was all alone on Easter Sunday evening, reading 
an American collection of short stories by post-war Russian 
authors. All very characteristic. 

I asked him to come to our table later. He did. He talked 
merely at intervals, but is rather provincial in his method of 
referring to himself and what he has done and what he has 
said. Dublin is very provincial. He was wearing fine rings, 
Perhaps 2 of them were his wife’s. 

Thursday, 16th April. 1925. 

Temple introduced yesterday, at Reform Club, a young 
fellow named Scripps. Father is proprietor of a “chain” of 
30 evening newspapers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 
He said that the aims of Ku-Klux-Klan were different in 
different States. Scripps explained how the Southern block 
of States simply had to vote Democratic because of course 
they couldn’t vote Republican. Hence if a Democrat can- 
didate got only five more States in addition to the Southern, 
he had a fair chance of winning. The Scripps papers had 
run La Follette for the Presidency at the last show. Very 
great opposition to him, but it had not cost them anything 
in circulation. Scripps seemed a decent family sort of a 
young man, belonging to a “house” of some sort—in this 
case a newspaper house—with traditions behind him. He 
showed sense when I asked him how K.K. Klan was to be 
put out of existence and he answered: “Oh, I expect it will 
just die out.” 

Saturday, 18th April. 1925. 

Lees-Smith* lunched with Glynn Williams and me at 
the Reform yesterday. He is “reader in Administration” 
at London University. He told me a lot of things about the 


* Later Postmaster-general in the second Labour government. 
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1 Labour Party. He said that Wheatley was no good, had no 


mind, and would probably do no more. I had thought he had 
no mink I asked him about the causes of the fall of Ram- 

say MacDonald.* He said he was very able, industrious, 
sinctel travelled, and could make a good speech at an 
hour’s notice on anything. He was cautious rather than 
S sagacious. He said one of his chief faults was that he could 

not delegate anything. He must do everything himself, 
even to telephoning. 

Lees-Smith was at Chequers on the first day of R.M’s 
office as P[ rime ].M[inister ]. and he said that on that day 


| R.M. always answered the telephone himself. Another 


fault was that he in practice looked on all jobs as equally 
important, could not differentiate between them. He said 
that at the beginning of the week when R.M. fell (the 


? critical debate was on a Wednesday I think) R.M. had not 


decided his policy. Owing to Trade Union Congress and 
things he had only the Monday morning in which to think 
out his policy; and he spent the whole of that morning in 
a 2d. meeting of a Committee about the Dawes plan, which 
Lees-Smith himself thought it scarcely worth while to at- 
tend. He said that R.M. had four times the energy of an 
ordinary man, and that his looks had helped him a great 
deal. 

Thursday, 23rd April. 1925. 

Three first nights this week. 

“The Torch Bearers” by George Kelly (U.S.A.) 

“Fallen Angels” by Noel Coward. 

“Ariadne” by A. A. Milne. 

These plays played about 2 hours each; the first rather 
less than 2 hours. All were light, artificial, conventional, 
not true to any kind of life, and fundamentally oldfash- 
ioned. Marie Tempest was astoundingly fine and finished 
in the first. As for the second, I had been saying for weeks 
that Tallulah Bankhead couldn’t act, and she gave a superb 


* The first Labour government had fallen in November, 1924. 
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comedy performance. (She would not have been much 
good in Maugham’s “Rain.”’) I usually hate Fay Compton 
on the stage. Yet she was admirable in Milne’s play. On 
each night I was in the main bored—perhaps least at the 
first play. Asked to describe Coward’s play by Mrs. Theo. 
dore McKenna, I said: “It is a piece of damned cheek.” §, 
it is. She fully agreed. Still, I rather like him putting » 
drunken young women on the stage. It prepares the way 
for a more serious realism, and it helps to tear off the tulle 
rags of chivalry etc., which is all to the good. . . . 
Tuesday 28th April. 1925. 

I went to Chinatown last night with Beaverbrook and 
Ashfield. Pennyfields is the name of the chief street, Lime- 
house. We went to the Limehouse Police Station first. It 
took us exactly 15 minutes to drive there from Ciro’s. Great 
change in a short time. We saw some “curios” (as the Chief 
Inspector called them) first. Explanation of “Fantan” and 
“Pluck Pigeons.” The first seems a purely childish game in 
which the bank pays 2 to 1 winnings on a 4 to 1 chance. 

Then out with the Inspector to Pennyfields. No gam- 
bling after 8 o’clock, he said, usually not later than 7. We 
entered 2 Chinese restaurants (11 p.m.) where lots of 
people were drinking tea. Humble people. All very clean 
and tidy indeed, and the people looked decent. A few nice- 
looking English prostitutes—chiefly Jewesses. Nearly all 
houses closed. Some windows, said the Chief Inspector, 
were always shuttered. “They don’t like the light.” 
Glimpses of curtained bedrooms higher up. We went into a 
Chinese Music Club, where 4 men were playing Mah Jong 
and one strumming a sort of Chinese guitar, with very 
large string-pegs. Their singing nights were Wednesday 
and Saturday. A suggestion that they should sing was not 
well received. They were very polite but didn’t want us. 
We were to have seen the Chinese chapel, where the reli- 
gion of Confucius is practised; but it was locked up. 

Then we went into a pub. (closed) and found 1 or 2 old 
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topers (friends of proprietor’s) drinking stout after hours. 
We were taken upstairs and there saw a wonderful collec- 
tion of Chinese carving of all sorts—chiefly picked up 
from sailors. Lastly, return to police station. No prisoners. 
Cells marvellously clean and sanitary. Steam heating. 
Temp. must be 63 at least. Plain bed, white as a yacht’s 
forecastle, had a pretty comfortable pillow; one rug. On 
the whole a rather flat night. Still we saw the facts. We saw 
no vice whatever. Inspector gave the Chinese an exceed- 
ingly good character. 

Wednesday, 29th April. 1925. 

Noel Coward lunched with me yesterday, and answered 
all my arguments in criticism of “Fallen Angels.” He said 
that he wrote it in § days, and “The Vortex” in 4 days (or 
3). When he once began, he worked straight through. He 
showed much intelligence. He said he meant to write a 
really good play, and a really good novel. He has a little 
house in Majorca, where he is going with his mother. And 
in the Autumn to play in “The Vortex” in New York. I 
was pleased with him... . 

Monday, 11th May. 1925. 

On Friday, at lunch at the Vineyard, I had my first long 
detailed talk with Max Beaver [Lord Beaverbrook | about 
political material for my novel “Lord Raingo.” It lasted 
just 1% hours. He was marvellously effective and efficient. 
He didn’t need to be told what sort of stuff I wanted. And 
he gave way at once when he was on the wrong tack—for 
me. He has exactly the right sort of imagination, and a 
very powerful and accurate one. He can invent pieces of 
plot to fit certain incidents, and is just as interested and as 
effectual in the matter of women as in the matter of poli- 
tics. I got an immense amount of stuff. So that was all 
right. 

Yesterday afternoon I taxied up to see Barnsbury, so well 
spoken of as a curiosity by W. Whitten. It is a curiosity. 
The Sphinxes and little Cleopatra needles in front of the 
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porticoes of a long row of houses in Richmond Road ar 
too marvellous. There is quite a lot of other Empire orng. 
ment round about there. Barnsbury Square is very good, 
And so is Malvern Terrace. The taxi & D. & I attracteg 
attention, and while we were strolling around a nice polite 
(and no doubt curious) boy (Jewish) came up and asked 
me if I wanted ‘Miss Galway’s house.” It never occurred 
to me to ask who Miss Galway was. I should have liked to 
know. 

Tuesday, 12th May, 1925. 

Opening of the “most magnificent dance club in the 
world,” the Kitcat, last night. I took D. and we met 
here D. Calthrop and Miss Adair, Harry Preston, John 
Leigh, etc. etc. For an opening night (it had, however, 
been opened to the press the night before) it went very 
smoothly. Packed with people who had dined there. Ven- 
tilation much lauded in the prospectus, but the side-room 
in which we took refuge for drinks, and which was nearly 
empty, was as hot as hell, and the waiter said there was no 
ventilation in there. Floor and balconies all crowded, and 
people standing all round the balconies trying to see dows 
into the ballroom and not succeeding. To see this space 
crammed with dancers who could only sway to and fro, to 
hear the row of the Vincent Lopez £1,100 a week band 
from New York, and the other lower noises—gave you the 
impression that the bottom had fallen out of civilisation. 
Sunday, 31st May. 1925. 

Lack of entries during the past fortnight is due to visits 
to Oxford to the Keebles (weekend) and to Torquay to 
Phillpotts’ (3 days; to work on libretto of a comic opera 
with him), and to simultaneity of beginning a new novel 
“Tord Raingo” and the beginning of the German Opera 
season at Covent Garden. The novel began with great vim 
on May 13th and went well. But the change of habits due 
to opera, and sundry odd articles that I had to do gradually 
sapped the vim. 
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| went to the opera 3 times, “Rosenkavalier,” “Tristan” 
and “Valkyrie.” In each case the damned thing begins at 
>-7.15 and ends at 11.20 or 11.25. You can only have high 
tea first, and then you must go out to supper afterwards. 
Natural fatigue of 472 hours great music, plus derange- 
ment of habits causing indigestion causing insomnia—and 
there you are. 

I liked the 3 operas much better than ever, and stand 
more impressed than ever by the bigness of Wagner. I used 
to be overawed by the mere achievement, apart from its 
creative force. Now I am not. After all, creatively, these 
operas are very simple, and the artist is tied by scarcely 
anything in them. He is in an ideal world. He hasn’t got 
to think of half so many things as a novelist in a long realis- 
ticnovel. The hardest mere “‘work” is the scoring, and many 
composers could and do score with far more complexity 
than Wagner. Still, the power and the beauty of Wagner 
are staggering. There was great singing. 

The yachting season. Everyone has been predicting a 
fine summer on the strength of a warm May. The Marie 
Marguerite [Bennett’s yacht] was to have left the Colne 
to meet me at Southampton, last Wednesday morning, 
and it has been blowing the same ever since. She had not 
left the Colne last night. 

Tuesday, June 2nd. 1925. 

Yesterday I began on the political part of “Lord 
Raingo,” and had to go cautiously. But I did 1,200 words, 
with increasing confidence. A heavy day’s work anyhow. 
Olga Lynn brought Rudolf Kommer, Reinhardt’s right 
hand, for tea. A pleasant German... . 

Wednesday, June 3rd. 1925. 

Rudolf Kommer said on Monday that though the actors 
were better in Germany and Austria than in England, 
nobody there could play “the English gentleman” as 
quietly as it ought to be played, and that I should find all 
performances of my plays “noisy.” He spoke of “English 
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gentlemen” with great admiration and respect, as of some. 
thing unattainable. . . . 
Monday, June 22nd 1925. 

On Saturday I returned from 17 days’ yachting. Not » 
minutes rain in the whole time. 

To-night “The Cherry Orchard” is transferred from 
the Lyric, Hammersmith, to the Royalty. This I think 
marks a definite turn in public taste towards true plays, | 
have been remarking this turn for some years, but mana gers 
seem to be quite blind to it. 

When Fagan produced “The Cherry Orchard” for ys 
at the Lyric, we thought it ought to be done but did not 
believe in it. The first pfce. was splendidly received. But 
we did not believe in it. On the Thursday after the ist 
pfce. (Monday) none of us believed in it, and Fagan met 
the directors and agreed without argument that the thing 
was a failure. But a few days later he was believing in it 
(by reason of the enthusiasm of small audiences), but the 
returns were still awful, and the loss heavy. Then the re- 
turns enormously improved. Loss became a profit, and 
to-night this most disconcerting and original play is going 
in a sort of triumph to the West End, where no manager 
would have looked at it a month ago. 

Wednesday, 24th June 1925. 

The revival of the “Beggar’s Opera” last night at the 
Lyric, Hammersmith, was an affair of prodigious en- 
thustasm, and well done in some ways. Here is an abso- 
lutely English thing, understood by English artists, and 
done by them excellently well so far as the limitations of 
their gifts would allow. The music is lovely, heavenly 
sometimes, and the dialogue always brilliant. Also it is 
daring and bawdy with robust ideas about life. This is in 
my opinion one of the most wonderful entertainments | 
have ever seen. 





HABITANT 
By DAVID McCORD 


HE constant water round the circling shore, 
The lake’s cup level at the giant’s lip, 
Bending the blue sky to the forest floor 
As the great ocean drowns the little ship; 
Secret and sunny in the graphic trade 
Of river clouds blown up from Tadousac, 
Or anxious troubler of the birchen shade 
Above the portage where the mud is black: 
Into this silence comes the duck in spring, 
The blade in summer, and the moose at fall; 
The druid loon with excellent web and wing 
On lonely passages of lonely call, 
And where the admiral flies his brief amen, 
O marvellous singing of the winter wren! 




























BROWNING AND LADY ASHBURTON 
By THURMAN LOSSON HOOD 





MONG the hitherto unpublished letters of Rober: 
Browning is one of prime interest. It takes the 
central place in a chain of evidence regarding his 
relations with Louisa Lady Ashburton, with 
their highly important bearing upon his later life and work, 
It was addressed to Edith Marion Story, daughter of the 
American sculptor, William Wetmore Story. Browning had 
known her from her infancy, when he and his wife had first 
become intimate friends of the Storys in Rome. The letter 
was written at the country house of Lady Marian Alford, 
“Hatty” is Harriet Hosmer, “Pen” is Browning’s son, and 
“Lady A.” is Lady Ashburton. The people to whom the poet 
refers may best be introduced more fully after the letter 
itself has been given. It reads: 





Belton House, 
Grantham 
April 4, 1872 
Dearest Edith, 
) Thank you very much for your letter and all its kindness. I have 
fe it only a short quarter of an hour at my service, but I want to answer 
eer it with no more delay than I can help—and, to get done with the 
ee one unpleasantness first,—what you tell me about Hatty and the 
i “Gntimate friends” and their report of me which made her cut our 
old and long friendship short, is the one touch wanting to confirm 
my impression of her behaviour in that matter. I suggested that her 
authority might possibly be Mrs. Sartoris’s, not at all because | saw 
reason to suspect her of anything worse than a little disliking, with 
or without reason, which she had, and still may have for aught | 
know, but from a remainder of respect to Hatty—who might have 
paid attention to any story reported by somebody who, at all events, 
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was intimate with all three of the parties concerned,—myself, 
Hatty and Lady A.—she turns out, however, to have thought it 
quite just and proper to listen to people I never by any possibility 
can have mentioned Lady A’s name to (for I know well to whom, 
and under what particular circumstances, I ever was induced to 
mention the name) and then, without giving me a hint of what the 
story was, how I might explain it or expose it, to take on herself to 
write that letter: that is,—to say she took it on herself,—for I 
don’t believe any such nonsense, or that she was anything but the 
cat’s paw of Lady A. in the business,—who, knowing she had only 
succeeded, after nine or ten months’ teazing with her invitations, to 
get me to promise to visit her for one day, and so get handsomely 
done with it all,—wanted to have the air of shutting the door in 
my face with a final bang,—fancying that she could coax me round 
the back-way the very next day,—as she did by sending a servant 
and a letter of invitation to the house in Park Lane. I have told her 
my mind so thoroughly about shat, and so effectually relieved my- 
self from any further bother of the kind, that I need not bring up 
the nauseating remembrance. She and I have met once since, and I 
felt excused from even looking at—much less, speaking to her. But 
I should like to know,—whatever the story may have been,—what 
business Hatty had with my behaviour to Lady A. in Lady A’s 
house? I suppose that Lady A. did not suppress what she considered 
the capital point of her quarrel with me when she foamed out into 
the couple of letters she bespattered me with,—yet the worst she 
charged me with was,—having said that my heart was buried in 
Florence, and the attractiveness of a marriage with her lay in its 
advantage to Pen—two simple facts,—as I told her,—which I had 
never left her in ignorance about, for a moment, though that I 
ever paraded this in a gross form to anybody is simply false; but 
had it been true,—does Hatty instantly practise impertinence on 
any friend of hers who intends to make an ambitious or mercenary 
marriage? As for her devotion to Lady A., begetting this chivalrous 
ardour in her,—Lady A. has got plenty of friends quite as intimate, 
who never fancied for a moment that they were called on to fight 
her battles. For instance, I have been a week here with Lady 
Marian Alford, whom I was especially invited to meet,—she, I 
fancy, received the utmost of Lady A’s confidences, and heard 
whatever there was to hear; and nothing can exceed the friendli- 
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ness with which we converse day after day; which is only to say 
that she is a rational woman of the world, valuing her own inde. 
pendence, and understanding that there are two ways of telling, 
story. So, now, I have done with Hatty, for once and always. Had] 
believed stories about her, many a long year ago, and ordered he; 
away from people’s houses on the strength of them, I should haye 
lost a friendship I used to value highly; but I have gained some 
pleasant memories by being less ready than she to believe slander. 
ous gossip,—and, as she has elected to know me only through the 
reports of others, though I would have shown what they were 
worth in a minute, had she given me the opportunity; so shall our 
relation be, and no otherwise, to the end of time. I scribble all this 
as fast as the pen can drive, but you will understand, and help with 
your sympathy and intelligence, I know. 

Well, I am glad of all you tell me,—of the statue’s news, of your 
approaching visit to London, of the enjoyments, in various ways, 
you tell me about so pleasantly. I have come here for a little change 
and relaxation, my six month’s stay in town having begun to get 
the better of me. Pen is with his kind friends in Scotland, whence 
he writes in good spirits to-day. I shall return soon, having to go to 
“prep”—prepare, indeed! All my love to you all—don’t let this 
very indignant letter hide the true feeling that is under it. This, | 
trust will be the last of my returning to that detestable subject. 

Ever affectionately yours, dearest Edith, 

R. B. 


This long letter serves to bind together many circum- 
stances and details in the story of Browning’s proposal of 
marriage to Lady Ashburton. The bare fact of the proposal 
which it mentions has also been preserved by oral tradition. 
It was known to a fewscholars in 1927 when Professor Wil- 
liam Clyde De Vane, Jr., in his book on Browning’s “Parley- 
ings,” first showed that the stanzas in the “Parleying with 
Daniel Bartoli” about the “she-shape” which troubled the 
duke had an autobiographical significance. With regard to 
the story Mr. De Vane wrote, “Intimate friends of Brown- 
ing knew that . . . he had proposed to, and been refused by, 
a certain lady of title,” and drew the inference that the 
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“hold she-shape” was the poetic representation of this 
woman who had intervened between Browning and the 
memory of Elizabeth Barrett. 

Lady Ashburton, the “lady of title” whom Mr. De Vane 
was not authorized to name in his discussion of the poem, 
was a most remarkable person. In Griffin’s and Minchin’s 
Life of Browning we read: “In July [1869] Browning was 
out of sorts. ‘I was unwell,’ he writes to Mrs. Frederick 
Lehman, ‘having been so for some time—and felt the grass- 
hopper a burden all day long in the house, from which I 
never stirred.’ In this mood northern latitudes attracted him. 
In company with the Storys and their daughter he set out 
for Scotland, staying first at a little inn on Loch Achnault, 
near Garve, where the old style of life was renewed— 
luncheon amid the heather, followed by chapters from Rod 
Roy—and afterwards at Loch Luichart Lodge, where 
Louisa, Lady Ashburton, a brilliant if somewhat overpower- 
ing personage, was their hostess. Lady Marian Alford, a 
friend in Roman cays, was among those who listened to the 
readings from The Ring and the Book.” 

Henry James has given us a more detailed description of 
this “overpowering personage” in “William Wetmore Story 
and his Friends,” written in 1903, the year of Lady Ashbur- 
ton’s death. His record, which throws a kindly haze about 
her, begins: ““We wander here still amid shades—not the 
less, I feel, ata moment when the late Louisa Lady Ashbur- 
ton, one of the most eminent of the friends from early years, 
joins the company. This so striking and interesting person- 
age, a rich, generous presence that, wherever encountered, 
seemed always to fill the foreground with colour, with pic- 
ture, with fine mellow sound and, on the part of every one 
else, with a kind of traditional charmed, amused patience— 
this brilliant and fitful apparition was a familiar figure for 
our friends, as, throughout, for the society of her time, and 
I come, in my blurred record, frequently upon her name.” 
James devotes several hundred delightfully subtle words to 
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her personality in connection with his account of the yisit 
of Browning and the Storys to her at Loch Luichart in 1869, 
And he ends thus: “The delayed visit took place, with com. 
pensations abounding, with, in fact, for the consciousness of 
the present chronicler, more interesting passages of persona] 
history than may here be touched upon.” 

The “interesting passages of personal history” are ob. 
viously the relations—his proposal of marriage and the 
ill feeling its terms caused—between Browning and 
this splendid lady, disclosed to Henry James by the letters 
from Browning to the Storys which were then in his hands. 

At this point we turn to Harriet Hosmer, then at the 
height of her career as sculptress. She was of the circle, a 
central figure, indeed—an American friend of the Browp- 
ings in the Roman days, and a particularly intimate com- 
rade of the Storys during winters of work in Rome and sum- 
mers in England, a protégé of Lady Ashburton’s and as in- 
timate a friend as she could well have had. Harriet Hosmer, 
the “Hatty” of these letters, becomes “the chief agent” in 
the affair. Her first meeting with Lady Ashburton had been 
in Rome, in 1867. Her account of the incident is worth 
quoting, both for its description of Lady Ashburton and for 
its feminine flattery. If Henry James’s account of Lady Ash- 
burton’s charm were not sufficient to establish her right to 
Browning’s special admiration, Miss Hosmer’s would be. 

“Onan eventful day of the year 1867,” she writes, “came 
a lady to the studio bringing a note of introduction from a 
mutual friend. I have a distinct recollection of stonily gaz- 
ing at the lady when she presented herself, and of so remain- 
ing, gazing, with no thought of advancing to greet her, for, 
as I gazed, it seemed to my bewildered senses that the Ludo- 
visi Goddess in person, weary, perhaps, of the long im- 
prisonment of Art, had assumed the stature and the state of 
mortals and stood before me. There were the same square- 
cut and grandiose features, whose classic beauty was huv- 
manized by a pair of keen, dark eyes, lovely smile, and then 
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arich, musical voice of inquiry, arousing me to the situation. 
And here I may add, by way of parenthesis, as greatly 
amused was I, but less surprised, when, in after years, the 
lady laughingly characterized my deportment that day as 
(most peculiar.’ Did no wave from the Fortunate Isles bear 
to me a prophetic whisper of this beautiful woman? No! 
and we talked of art, and of Rome, and of our common 
friend, as strangers talk who meet for a pleasant hour, then 
go their ways. 

“Those who at that period of her life knew Louisa, Lady 
Ashburton, for she it was, then in the height of her splendid 
beauty, will recognize the portrait. Born of a great race, she 
looked her greatness, but her chief charm lay neither in her 
nobility of presence nor in her classic outline of feature, but 
in the ever varying radiance of expression, which each mo- 
ment wrought undiscovered charms in the lovely face, as 
sunlight playing over a flower renders it ever more beautiful 
than before. And to those rare gifts was added the perhaps 
still rarer one of an exquisitely modulated voice, rich and 
musical, with every inflection of which the human voice is 
capable. Such was the personality of the lady whose ac- 
quaintance I made on that auspicious day, and which 
ripened into a friendship that throughout her life knew no 
shadow of change.” 

At the time when Browning proposed to Lady Ashburton 
she was at the height of a brilliant social career. She was 
third daughter of the Rt. Hon. James Alexander Stuart 
Mackenzie, and heir to the Mackenzie estate of nearly 
30,000 acres in Rossshire. In 1871 her lands alone amounted 
to about 33,000 acres worth about £6000 a year. At her 
death in 1903, at the age of seventy-six, her will probated 
over £285,000 gross. Her husband, William Bingham 
(Baring), Baron Ashburton, had died in March, 1864, five 
years after his marriage to her. 

Such was the lady who became the central figure in this 
story. Beside her friend Harriet Hosmer, the others who had 
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a part in it were William Wetmore Story, Browning’s dis. 
ciple in writing and teacher in modelling, more a comrad 
of the poet’s than any other man in all the fifty years of his 
later life; Emelyn Story, his wife; and his daughter Edith 
Marion Story—all of them knew well not only Browning 
but Lady Ashburton and Harriet Hosmer, and all remained 
Browning’s stanch friends. There was also Lady Marian 
Alford, fully as great and popular a figure in London a 
Lady Ashburton, a patroness too of Harriet Hosmer, 
friend of Browning from the Roman days, and a friend in. 
deed in the matter of Lady Ashburton. In the background 
was the brilliant Mrs. Sartoris (Adelaide Kemble), another 
friend from Roman days, at this time, apparently, ranged 
somehow on the side of Lady Ashburton and Harriet 
Hosmer. 

One other person played at once the least conspicuous and 
the most important part in the whole affair—the poets son 
Robert Wiedemann Barrett Browning, “Pen.” At the time 
of his mother’s death in 1861, he appeared as a strangely 
talented and charming boy of twelve; from that moment 
he became his father’s main concern in life. The boy failed 
to secure admission to Balliol under Jowett, and finally on 
January 19, 1869, matriculated at Christ Church. He was 
now twenty. In college he took an interest in boating and 
billiards. His attendance was interrupted by sickness, and 
he presently abandoned the struggle. Certainly by the sum- 
mer of 1869, Pen was a very real problem to his father. In 
February, 1868, Browning wrote that the boy might “want 
no end of money.” In August, 1871, he wrote, “Pen won’t 
work.” Apparently Browning had in Pen not merely a great 
“worry” but a strong motive for considering a marriage of 
convenience in 1869. 

The story of Browning and Lady Ashburton begins soon 
after the poet’s return to London, when he picked up the 
broken thread of his life and assumed a place in society. As 
early as November, 1863, he had written to Story of for- 
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warding a parcel to Lady Ashburton for him. In a letter 
to Isa Blagden from Loch Luichart, in August, 1869, when 
Browning was Lady Ashburton’s guest at Loch Luichart 
Lodge on her estate in Rossshire, he writes, “Here at an old 
friend’s, 1am comfortable altogether.” (It is perhaps worth 
noting that he avoids mentioning Lady Ashburton’s name, 
and that in no extant letter of Browning’s to Miss Blagden 
does he actually mention it.) One early item, perhaps the 
earliest, is the name of Lady Ashburton in his address-book, 
among the A’s, four lines below that of Lady Marian Al- 
ford—a dear friend of Lady Ashburton’s, and doubtless one 
of Browning’s first hostesses in London—and just above 
the names of “Matthew Arnold,” “Mr. Austin” (Alfred 
Austin), and “Mr. Adams, American Ministre, 5 Upper 
Portland Place,” bracketed with “Henry B. Adams.” 
Browning wrote of calling on Arnold in November, 1866. 
Charles Francis Adams and his son left England in May, 
1868. These bits of evidence suggest the social circles in 
which Browning came to know Lady Ashburton, and the 
approximate date of their first meeting, doubtless before the 
death of her husband, in March, 1864. 

The central episode in this story—Browning’s proposal, 
with its dramatic consequences—may be traced through a 
succession of letters beginning with one from the poet to 
Miss Blagden from Audiérne, dated October 19, 1868. The 
part which concerns us is as follows: “I rejoice at your pleas- 
ure in Scotland; no doubt it is a beautiful place; I have at 
least half a dozen invitations from friends to go there this 
year; one letter lies by yours, describing just such another 
lovely place in Rossshire, but I can’t get up the steam. Pen 
is with Mr. Jowett and his reading party at St. Andrews,— 
quite well and in spirits.”” Lady Marian Alford and Harriet 
Hosmer were guests of Lady Ashburton’s in October, 1868, 
at Loch Luichart, on the estate in Rossshire. If the letter ly- 
ing beside Isa’s was not from one of these three women— 
perhaps from Hatty Hosmer, as probably most influential 
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with the poet, and written with the knowledge and approya) 
of Lady Ashburton—all signs fail. 

Loch Luichart Lodge, at any rate, was in the following 
year the scene of the visit famous in Browning biography 
and described at length in James’s Life of Story. The party at 
Loch Luichart included Lady Marian, her son Lord Brown. 
low, the Storys, and Sir Roderick Murchison, besides the 
Brownings (Robert, his sister Sarianna, and his son Pen). 
Of course, Hatty Hosmer was missed, and desired. A lette; 
of hers to Mrs. Carr, published by the recipient in her Life 


of Harriet Hosmer, makes plain the circumstances: 


Rome, Sep. 1869 
Dear C.: 

Oh, I have just had a document, Browning’s last unpublished 
poem! It seems that the Storys, Mr. Browning and his sister 
(Sarianna), Lady Marian Alford, and Sir Roderick Murchison, all 
found themselves staying with Lady Ashburton at her place in 
Scotland, so they got up a Round Robin, written by Browning, 
which was despatched to me. Here it is: 


Loch Luichart, Dingwall, N.B. 


Dear Hosmer; or still dearer, Hatty— 
Mixture of miele and of latte, 
So good and sweet and—somewhat fatty— 


Why linger still in Rome’s old glory 
When Scotland lies so cool before ye? 
Make haste and come! —quoth Mr. Story. 


Sculpture is not a thing to sit to 

In summertime; do find a fit toe 

To kick the clay aside a bit—oh, 

Yield to our prayers! quoth Mrs. Ditto, 


Give comfort to us poor and needy 
Who, wanting you, are waiting greedy 
Our meat and drink, yourself, quoth Edie. 


Nay, though past clay, you chip the Parian, 
Throw chisel down! quoth Lady Marian. 


Be welcome, as to cow—the fodder-rick! 


Excuse the simile !—dquoth Sir Roderick. 
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Say not (in Scotch) “‘in troth it canna be”— 
But honey, milk and, indeed, manna be! 
Forgive a stranger! —Sarianna B. 


Don’t set an old acquaintance frowning, 

But come and quickly! quoth R. Browning, 
For since prodigious fault is found with you, 
I—that is, Robin—must be Round with you. 


Do wash your hands, or leave the dirt on, 
But leave the tools as Gammer Gurton 
Her needle lost,—Lady Ashburton 

Thus ends this letter—ease my sick heart, 
And come to my divine Loch Luichart! 


W. W. Srory, his mark X 
EMELYN STory, 
Epirw Marion Story, 
Iam, M. AtForp, 

RopErRIcK Murcuison, 
SARIANNA BROWNING, 
RoBERT BrRowninoc, 
L. AsHBURTON. 

Sept. 5th, 1869. 


At the time of the visit to Loch Luichart in August, 
1869, Browning wrote to Miss Blagden: “Through circum- 
stances unforeseen and quite out of my control I am not in 
Brittany but here, having been bothered in the last three 
weeks beyond most folk’s bearing. Never mind, the worst is 
over and here at an old friend’s, I am comfortable alto- 
gether. Sarianna and Pen (for whose sake I came) are here, 
I don’t know for how long. I could not write till now, in the 
hideous confusion of three weeks’ constant inconstancy, and 
flitting from bad place to worse. However, all goes well now 
in this beautiful place. Pen has got what he wanted, shooting 
and deer-stalking; he began operations the day before yes- 
terday and much to his credit as a hunter, shot a splendid 
stag—‘royal’—the head of which will glorify his rooms at 
Christ Church.” 

On September 19, he wrote to Isa from Naworth Castle, 
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Brampton, in Cumberland, “Lord Carlisle’s beautify 


place”: “Pen and my sister are gone, she to London, he t) “ 
Hampshire. My ‘worry’ is increased to pretty nearly the lay ty 
degree, but there is no need to put it on paper yet, or perhaps alr 
ever, so, only be prepared to ‘comfort’ me when there js | 
absolute need. Be certain I should prize your comfort a La 
more than anybody else’s gift of that sort, anybody’s in the it s 
world. Of course, that I have been, or am ‘worried? js, a Br 
usual wholly between me and your dear self. Yes, Scotland 

is divinely beautiful, and I was in perhaps the most beautify] 

part of it. I saw beside all the Lakes, Glenore, etc. I am due 

today, fora week’s visit to the Ds. of Cleveland at Raby, but Pri 
recoil from going and perhaps or probably shall excuse my- De 
self. After that, I ought to go to Ly. Marian Alford’s, and | 
after that, whither do you suppose? This is pretty well for yo 
one who, for eight years, has gone on steadily refusing all 7 


such interruptions of a quiet life; so little was I prepared for 
this, that I came without the commonest belongings of 
civilized man, and have had to supply myself with neck-ties 
etc. on the road!” 

The winter of 1869-70 was apparently very trying to 
Browning, with much “worry” about Pen. June found him 
full of troubles. In July he made a flying trip to Scotland, 
remaining there only five hours, to attend the funeral of 
Lord Lothian; but in August he and Sarianna were with 
Milsand at St. Aubin, while Pen was at Ollerton with his 
tutor. On August 19 he wrote to Miss Blagden, “TI shall 
escape if I can all visits in England this year: people are 
very kind, but the country-life does not suit me, and I prefer 
the utter roughness of this hamlet to the finery of that and 
the other great place where I might be.” 

Perhaps Loch Luichart was one of those great places. The 
next incident in the story, at any rate, is a visit to Loch Lu- 
chart planned for October 2, 1871. On the first of October 
he wrote to Isa Blagden from Glen Fincastle, Perthshire, 
“The country is exquisite, far from as wild and grandiose, 
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seer er, as Loch Luichart where we hope to be tomorrow 


ght.” This is probably the “final visit” to which he re le 
‘nthe letter of April 4, 1872, to Edith Story which has 
already been quoted. 

Before that date, there is one earlier letter mentioning 
Lady Ashburton to Edith Story, which may be given though 
t serves only to suggest some strain in the relations between 
Browning and Lady Ashburton in the autumn of 1871. 


19 Warwick Crescent, 
Jan. 1,772 
Private 
Dearest Edie, 

First and last of all,—truest good wishes to you and everybody 
yours, for this year and whatever years are to follow after! Then, 
thank you very much for your letter, and the kind things you say 
about me and the little book; only, I don’t think, when you have 
read more, you will find I have “taken the man for any Hero”—I 
rather made him confess he was the opposite, though I put forward 
| what excuses I thought he was likely to make for himself, if in- 
clined to try. I never at any time thought much better of him than 
now; and I don’t think so much worse of the character as shown us 
| inthe last few years, because I suppose there to be a physical and 
intellectual decline of faculty, brought about by the man’s own 
faults, no doubt—but I think he struggled against these; and when 
that is the case, depend on it, in a soliloquy, a man makes the most 
of his good intentions and sees great excuse in them—far beyond 
| what our optics discover! I really wrote—that is, conceived the 
poem, twelve years ago in the Via del Tritone—in a little hand- 
breadth of prose, now yellow with age and Italian ink, which I 
breathed out into this full-blown bubble in a couple of months this 
autumn that is gone—thinking it fair so to do. What is the poem 
you allude to, which “I talked about at L. L.” I have absolutely 
forgotten—if you tell me, and I still am of the same mind about it, 
I will try and keep alive what you will have helped me to recover 
—when this thing I am now engaged upon (half-done, now) is out 
of hand. 

And now, with respect to the “question quite between ourselves.” 
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I only know of one person in London, not “whom I would call my 
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enemy,” but who openly professes herself such,—Mrs. Sartoris = 
Three years ago, I found she was complaining to people that I ha lett 
quarreled with her, she didn’t i imagine why—while, all I knew was 
that she had discontinued inviting me to her house. J didn’t imagine “ , 
why. I met her a year after at Wrest passed some days in he, am 
company, thought all was right again. She accused me of “dropp; ing n 
her,” I replied that she had “dropped me”—for the Sis: Was “ 
all of one side, in the nature of things, I had no home to invite he, mi 
to, and could only accept her invitations—which ceased to come, m} 
To be sure, I might have “called”—but I never was one of the inti- he 
mates she kept aware of her movements,—as to when she would be S01 
in town for a day or two, and as suddenly away again,—and, more. mn 
over, I never feel inclined to take much trouble to pick up a friend. wi 


ship anybody lets fall for so little reason, to dirty my hands by s 
doing. Last season, just before May’s marriage, I met the whole 

family at dinner,—sat by Mrs. S. and found her friendly as of 
old,—and I took the occasion, from something she inquired about, 
to write a friendly little note next day. But then happened this 
that I shall tell you. Two years ago, just before we went to Scot- 
land, Miss Gabriel gave me an account of her grievances against 
Mrs. S.—which account I received, never forgetting first that it 
was a one-sided account, and secondly that if the conduct she com- 
plained of were truly described, there was nothing in it, which, 
a la rigeur, could not be excused after a fashion into a fault of 
judgement and temper,—nothing therefore which prevented the 
friendly feeling I showed, and, in turn, wished to get again at 
Wrest as I have mentioned—but this last year, Lady A. began 
upon me one day about the “utter falseness of Miss G.”—“having 
just heard the whole story from Mrs. S.” We got no further in the 
story than the first sentence “Miss G. wrote to Mr. Greville, with 
whom she had little or no previous acquaintance”—because | in- 
terposed— “with whom she had an intimate acquaintance.” That 
i was a point necessary to be cleared up, because all Miss G’s veracity 
would have disappeared, were the facts otherwise. Accordingly | 
called on Miss G.—picked out a couple of the shortest notes from 
a heap she had retained,—for a purpose,—and sent them to L’ A. 
that she might see for herself whether the writer was “intimate” 
or not with Miss G. The letters were returned to me with an ex- 
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pression of convenient wonder how—but I will transcribe from the 
letter itself “The world is out of joint”—and “I can’t imagine 
how two tales so entirely different can both be true.” Both could 
not, indeed, “be true,” but, with that evidence, it was pretty 
clear which was false. I make no doubt this was at once reported 
to Mrs. S. who is consequently, I have as little doubt, from many 
circumstances that are come to my knowledge, “an enemy of mine” 
—for which, be assured, I care not three straws, nor do I trouble 
myself to inquire what she has said, written, or done in return for 
my “making the two tales look so very different.” If poor Hatty 
heard some third tale, and at once threw up her old friend, I am 
sorry for her. The whole business has turned out too blessedly for 
me to much concern myself as to how it happened, and by means of 
whom. 
Ever affectionately yours, 
R. BRowninG 


The letter quoted at the beginning of this article ties 
together all the circumstances thus far mentioned. Two 
years later, on June 9, 1874, Browning wrote to Story at 


? some length, giving him news of many common friends and 
of himself. He devotes a sentence to the lady: “I see every 
} now and then that contemptible Lady Ashburton, and mind 
her no more than any other black beetle—-so long as it don’t 
crawl up my sleeve.” And in 1887, in the “Parleying with 
Daniel Bartoli,” appeared the stanzas about the “she-shape” 
inwhich Mr. De Vane recognized the likeness of Lady Ash- 
burton. The lines themselves confirm our impression of her 
dark, Olympian beauty; and the story they tell harmo- 
nizes with Browning’s expressions in his letters to the Storys. 

Once more, in 1886, Browning in writing to Story refers 
to Lady Ashburton: 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
June 19, 86 
My dear Story, 
I received last night the packet of M.S.—all thanks to your 
kindness. Had I mustered courage enough to look at the originals 
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—undisturbed in their repose of fourteen years since I copied then 
for you—I should probably have given neither you nor myself 
further trouble in the matter—but my memory was hazy as to the 
precise charge which I intended they should meet—and fancje 
they were more than what they proved to be—a simple answer t) 
the assertion (if it was really made) that I had been making en. 
deavours to renew a relation of even ordinary acquaintance, ; in- 
stead of resisting cajoleries and pathetic appeals, for two year 
together, that I should do so. As bearing upon the writer’s y eracity 
this was evidence enough. And even with respect to the calumnies 
which Lady A. exploded in all the madness of her wounded vanity 
—I was not aware at that time of what I have had abundant knowl. 
edge of since—how thoroughly her character as a calumniator was 
understood by those most intimately connected with her—and how 
little credit would be given to assertions of this sort in my case. | 
retained exactly as much as I was disposed to value of the esteem 
and attention of every one of our common friends and acquaintance, 
—and in two instances—when I chose to volunteer an explanation 
of the causes of my feeling with regard to her,—I found that her 
nearest relatives had undergone precisely similar treatment. One 
of these,—whom I only became acquainted with a few years ago,— 
told me she herself had been treated as—and called to her face— 
“a thief.” There would seem therefore little use in casting about for 
means of defence against such a charge from such a person— 
posthumous, as her cowardice would take care that it should be. | 
shall nevertheless abide by your advice, and retain the original let- 
ters—giving such directions for their ultimate disposal as you very 
properly suggest, and indeed as I had always intended. So, enough 
of an odious experience—which had, however, the effect of enabling 
you and Mrs. Story to prove yourselves effectually and admirably 
my friends, as there is no need that I should gratefully acknowl- 
edge now. 


The last entry in the chronicle concerns Miss Hosmer. 


19, Warwick Crescent, W. 
April 4, 1887 
Dear Friends, 
I got the letter of which I enclose a copy, two days ago, under 
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the following circumstances. A Mr. Shortall, of Chicago,—with 
whom I had some correspondence last year concerning the repre- 
sentation there of one of my plays by an amateur company,—wrote 
to me, last week, to say he was just arrived in London and about to 
depart thence, but wished first to see me for a few minutes. I re- 
plied I should be happy to see him, and on Friday he called ac- 
cordingly,—a pleasant kindly person. He had—you will observe 
—no need of anybody’s intervention on his behalf. The writer of 
the letter I subjoin chose to address me in the way you will see; 
and I think it due to you—hardly necessary as it may be—to show 
how far impudence can go. Pray do not even reply to this recur- 
rence of mine to a hateful subject—but as you have so lately 
looked over the letters etc. of Lady Ashburton, you may as well 
know how the chief agent in that business professes to feel for me 
whom she slandered. Of course, I never have said a word about 
her to Lady Marian—whom indeed I have only met once, at poor 
Houghton’s, since I saw her in your rooms at London, as you re- 
member, when Lady A. “tried on” conciliation—not quite with 
such effrontery however. 

Although this is no letter-proper, only a brief notice I think 
necessary, I cannot help sweetening the page by mentioning that 
Pen writes in warm terms of Julian’s picture for the Salon,—full 
of cleverness, he says. I trust you are both well. Our winter has 
been abominable, and I found myself decidedly the worse for the 
want of my customary dose of the divine Italian air. 


Ever affectionately yours, 
RosBert BRownINnG 


The letter of Harriet Hosmer Browning copied and 
enclosed. It runs as follows: 


Churchside, 
Denmark Hill, 
March 31, (1887). 
My dear Friend, 

Here comes a very affectionate ghost from the Past. This ghost, 
however, has very often been with you in spirit though absent in 
shadow, and it was glad you had not forgotten her,—as Lady 
Marian assured her not long since, your enquiries proved. Now 
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she is coming in the flesh to explain its long seclusion. In the mean. 
time, pray smile kindly upon my friend Mr. Shortall who presents 
you this, and believe that I am as always 
Affectionately yours, 
Harry Hosmer 


Thus the episode ends. For himself, Browning probably 
always scorned the idea of marrying again. One letter, in 
Mr. Wise’s collection, to Isa Blagden, of September 19, 
1867, is vigorous and definite on this point. He is dealin 
with the wholly false report that he was to marry Jean Inge- 
low, the novelist and poetess. “No goose,” he says, “tells you 
I am married,—only, that I shall be,—and six years hence, 
the same goose can cackle “So it was to be,—only, it was 
broken off”! . . . It is funny people think I am likely to 
do nothing naughty in the world, neither rob nor kill, seduce 
nor ravish,—only honestly »zarry—which I should consider 
the two last,—and perhaps the two first,—naughtinesses 
united, together with the grace of perjury. Enough of it 
all.” 

The story is thus clear enough in main outline. “An odious 
experience” it must indeed have been to Robert Browning. 
Through it all he moves before us in a natural but dangerous 
and rather bitter course; and through it all, the golden 
tradition of his memory of Elizabeth Barrett remains intact. 
In August, 1871, six weeks before his final little visit of a 
day to Lady Ashburton, he wrote of Elizabeth Barrett to 
Isa Blagden: “All is best as it is, for her, and me too. I shall 
wash my hands clean ina minute, before I see her, as I trust 
to do.” 
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cision of the committee of judges Sir Arthur Salter will receive 
this year THe YALE Review Awarp of two thousand dollars for 
his article entitled “The World Financial Crisis,” which appeared 
in our Winter issue. His article was selected by the committee as 
most worthy of this recognition among the contributions to Volume 
XXI of THe YALE Review dealing with national and international 


TAKE pleasure in announcing that in accordance with the de- 


questions. 


The judges were Hon. Elihu Root, ex-Secretary of State, Mr. 
Owen D. Young, Chairman of the General Electric Corporation, and 
Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford University. 

Sir Arthur Salter, K.C.B., was born in Oxford, England, in 1881, 
and was educated at the Oxford High School and Brasenose College, 
Oxford University. His first government position was in the Trans- 
port Department. From it he went to the National Health Insurance 
Commission. During the war he was made an Assistant Director 
of Transports in the Admiralty, then Director of Ship Requisition- 
ing, and later Chairman of Allied Maritime Transport Executive. 
After the war he became Secretary to the British Department of the 
Supreme Economic Council. From June, 1919, until two years ago, he 
served as Director of the Economic and Finance Section of the 
League of Nations—a post of grave responsibility. During his tenure 
of this office, he took an important part in the financial measures 
aimed at saving Austria and other European states from complete 
collapse. His latest book is reviewed on another page of this issue. 

The previous recipients of THe YALE Review Awarp have been Sir 
George Young, M. André Siegfried, and Mr. Walter Lippmann. It 
was established in 1928 by a friend of the Yale University Press. 
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NEW BOOKS IN REVIEW 
GERMANY’S POLITICAL SYSTEM 


Tue BirtH oF THE GERMAN REPUBLIC, 1871-1918, by ARTHUR Rosey. 
BERG, ér, by lan F. D. Morrow, Oxford University Press, : 

Germany’s Roap To Ruin, 4y Karu FriepricH Nowak, ¢r. by E,W 
Dicxes, Macmillan Co. 

Is Germany FinisHep? 4y Pierre Viénot, Macmillan Co. 

Tue Germans, dy GrorcE N, Suuster, Dial Press. 


Germany has again become the centre of interest for the Western 
world. In a different sense but quite as closely as at any time dur- 
ing the war her fortunes will affect our own. It is clear that upon 
her revival and stability depends to a large degree the welfare of 
the rest of us; we cannot escape the importance of discovering som= 
means of adjusting with her our political and economic relations, 
If, for our own sakes, we are to help her emerge from the existing 
crisis, we must understand her. Hence the value of a new sur- 
vey of Germany’s historical background and of the factors that de- 
termine her present position and attitude. These four books, two 
of them written by Germans, one by a Frenchman, and one by an 
American, furnish at once a background and a contemporary esti- 
mate. Unequal in solid value, diverse in style, each of them suf- 
fering inevitably in spots from dangerously broad generalization, 
they are all conceived in an objective mood and taken together 
furnish a surprisingly harmonious symposium. 

Of the four, Dr. Rosenberg’s study will seem, at least to his- 
torians, the most important. He has provided, within a compass of 
less than three hundred pages, a comprehensive survey of Bis- 
marck’s political system, its collapse when turned over to inca- 
pable successors, and the political errors of the war which, leaving 
Germany without her traditional leaders, inevitably brought forth 
the republic. The title is misleading, for it is not the birth of the 
republic but the pre-natal influences with which the author is con- 
cerned. Most important of all, he believes, was the paradox of 
Bismarck’s success in creating an empire which could not exist 
without a Bismarck. The empire through its superimposed 
strength held together conflicting classes and forces in Germany; 
it arose from a compromise between the German middle class and 
the Prussian military aristocracy, a compromise which bound up 
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the political life of the German nation with his own person if not 
his own personal relation to William the First. Once Bismarck 
and the first Kaiser had passed from the stage, the diverse and 
quarreling elements in the political life of Germany, over which 
Bismarck had assumed a Bonapartist control, found no adequate 
leadership whether in a confused Kaiser, a series of inept chancel- 
lors, or a group of Reichstag parties incapable because of lack of 
any political education. 

With the foregoing as his thesis Dr. Rosenberg surveys objec- 
tively the mistaken judgment of von Biilow and Holstein, which 
forced Great Britain into the arms of Russia; shows the pacific but 
stupid Bethmann stumbling into war; emphasizes the complete 
lack of political ability in the conduct of the war. Such a lack 
rather than military mistakes he believes to have been the cause of 
ultimate defeat and to have rendered the republic inevitable. 
“The Bismarckian constitution was based on the supposition that 
the King of Prussia and his army were necessary to enable the 
German nation to establish its authority in the world. All moral 
justification for the old system finally disappeared in September, 
1914, since the King of Prussia had not only contributed by his 
mistaken foreign policy to involve the German nation in a forlorn 
war, but had also placed the German army, ready as it was for any 
sacrifice, under the most inefficient leadership of which it was pos- 
sible to conceive.” Thereafter two inimical forces came into being: 
the “ruling” classes of officers, landlords, industrialists, and the 
hungry working class, politically and economically deprived of all 
influence. After two years of war the imperial government had 
lost its authority with all classes. “Nobody trusted it and nobody 
hoped anything of it.” The embittered workmen made the Kaiser 
responsible for famine, misery and war; the Prussian nobility had 
lost all confidence in him and felt that he had deserted them. 
There followed the dictatorship of Ludendorff, a great tactician 
but a wretched politician. Because of its lack of political experience 
in the past Germany could find no other way of meeting the issue. 
“The German nation paid heavily for not having itself achieved 
its own unity instead of receiving it as a gift from the hands of the 
King of Prussia.” Inevitably the military disasters of the Luden- 
dorff régime forced revolution. The socialist radicals proved un- 
able to put their ideas into practice, and the middle class republic 
Was victorious. 
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In various respects this sober and well documented study is am. 
plified and developed by the other three books. Nowak provides 
an amusing although rather chaotic picture of the Kaiser’s middle 
years from the fall of Bismarck to Algeciras. It is filled with de. 
lightful close-ups of Edward the Seventh, as Prince of Wales, of 
Cecil Rhodes and von Biilow. Writing in collaboration with the 
former Kaiser, the author strengthens the thesis of Dr. Rosenberg 
that irreparable damage was done by von Biilow and Holstein; he 
believes that the Kaiser himself was the only one who had seen the 
right course and followed definite lines of political thought; but 
he had been betrayed by his advisers who secretly frustrated his 
plans. However far one may question the exact terms of such a 
conclusion, it is clear that during those years it was not the Kaiser 
who ruled, and that Germany lacked intelligent leadership. M. 
Viénot and Mr. Shuster are concerned with the consequences. The 
former studies the underlying values of the existing Germany, 
which he regards as a great philosophical experiment. Both he and 
Mr. Shuster, whose book is a comprehensive survey of political, 
social, financial, and territorial problems, emphasize the confu- 
sion, the uncertainty of existing Germany resulting from the dis- 
appearance of the tradition of rulership and the crumbling of the 
middle class, the two factors upon which the Bismarckian system 
was based. Both writers, foreigners who have long resided in Ger- 
many, are inspired to base their conclusions upon a sympathetic 
understanding of the Germans. Both are convinced that the salva- 
tion of the Western world depends upon the close co-operation of 
the other nations, especially France, with Germany. 


CHARLES SEYMOUR 


AMERICAN DESTINIES 

Dictionary OF AMERICAN BioGRapny, vols. ii to ix, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
THE limner was a common figure in eighteenth-century America. 
He trudged from village to village with a half dozen canvases on 
his back, samples of his faces and of the elaborate costumes he 
gave customers who desired them. Good workmen plied a thriv- 
ing trade in the reproduction of eyes, noses, mouths, and chins. It 
is easy to smile at the limner, yet we are much in his debt. Even 
more are we in the debt of the writers of thumbnail biographies 
of lesser folk which fill so many pages of the “Dictionary of 
American Biography.” Few of these authors achieve portraiture 
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of greater merit than that of the limner. They narrate in the brief- 
est possible space the achievements of the particular individual— 
fve hundred words, after all, are scarcely sufficient for portrait 

ainting. Nor are the editors to be criticised for so sternly limiting 
the length of the sketches. Without such limits the Dictionary 
would be unwieldy. Yet these brief biographies of little-known 
men and women are the outstanding contribution of the series. 
They often represent long and difficult research. Gathered to- 
gether in the handsome volumes of the Dictionary, like the paint- 
ings of the limners in a gallery, they preserve for us the salient 
features of persons worth knowing. The student of any phase of 
American life finds these sketches making his path easier. 

Perhaps we are interested in the characteristics of the American 
people. Consider Chang and Eng, good citizens of North Caro- 
lina. Mother Nature in a whimsical mood tied them together with 
tough tissue. The Siamese twins transmuted the notoriety result- 
ing from the freak into profit; and the editors of the Dictionary 
have transformed it into such immortality as man can bestow. Or 
consider Billy the Kid. The notoriety of twenty-one murders got 
him into the D. A. B. Here are two (or perhaps three) Ameri- 
cans who achieved a common American ambition to be conspicuous 
—to stand out above the mass. One should not take the alleged 
equalitarian ideals of our forefathers too seriously. Their thirst 
for notoriety still persists. In our age it takes the form of round- 
the-world flights or tree-sitting. Our superior ones are inclined to 
look down their noses at notoriety. But the editors of the Diction- 
ary take it seriously—if there is enough of it. In presenting Chang 
and Eng and Billy the Kid, they are getting close to the spirit of 
the common people of America. 

If the policy of the editors inclines to the left in the brief biog- 
raphies, it veers to the right in the longer ones. None of these is 
such as Sigmund Freud would write. Our hopeful school of de- 
bunkers may justly feel slighted. In these longer biographies 
there is opportunity to pass beyond the limner’s technique and to 
do portraits. Biography, like history, is, in essence, the opinion of 
the writer. He presents the person whose image appears through 
the medium of his own enlightenment and prejudices. The editors 
have selected safe and sane biographers for their greater figures. 
The result is a gallery of meticulously accurate but rather com- 
monplace portraits. 
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There are, of course, marked exceptions. One of these, the a 
count of the late President Harding, has interest because it jx the 
first attempt of a trained historian to deal with the entire life 
that Republican standard-bearer. “Though he showed no strenot 
in the primaries,” writes Mr. Allan Nevins, “Dougherty conf, 
dently predicted that after a long deadlock Harding Would be 


of 


SIV 
chosen by a little two-o’clock-in-the- -morning group... . Dis. - 
trust of his personal character appeared in the fact that this group dr 
called Harding before it and required him to make a solemn af. lea 
firmation that there was no reason in his past why he should no cic 
be nominated. . . . There is evidence that [later] Harding was tin 
embarrassed by the existence of an illegitimate daughter ™ n of c 
Nan Britton, formerly of Marion, in October 1919.” Mr. Nevins to 
deals with the death of the President in such a way as to make the pd 
suicide theory plausible, although it is not mentioned. He pre. of 
sents Harding as a man who sought companionship among inferior st 
minds and characters and who on his Alaska trip was filled with at 
anxiety almost to the point of “collapse” when a mess: age in cipher f. 
from Washington informed him that certain of his associates had st 
betrayed him. g 
Mark Twain became pessimistic about America and about hu- a 
man nature in general without living to know Mr. Harding. Carl 1 
Van Doren in an admirable biography makes a shrewd estimate of 
Clemens’s profundity: “In his dialectic [in “What is Man?”’| he y 
did not know how to go beyond such self-made skeptics as Paine f 


and Ingersoll. . . . It was the pessimism of a representative 
American who, without the aid of subtle philosophies, had drawn 
his doctrines from his observations. It is as typical of one mood of 
he the United States as the standard optimism is of the other.” 
EE Allen Johnson, whose sad fate it was to be included in the Dic- 
; tionary which he had planned, and of which he was the first editor, 
chose the most dangerously controversial biographies for his own 
contributions. His pen presents “Old John Brown of Ossawato- 
mie,” saint or felon still to many Americans. He is neither to Mr. 
Johnson, but is merely an insane man whose inherited insanity was 
proved conclusively by the sheaf of affidavits sworn to by neigh- 
bors and friends and handed to Governor Wise of Virginia after 
the trial and conviction. 
In his article running to many thousand words on Mary Baker 
Eddy Mr. Johnson, who had already been numbered among the 


witstanding American historians, did in some ways his 
-ary and historical work, He presents the “delicate child, 
rather fragile in appearance, and subject to hysteri- 
res. . She was described by elderly folk who re 
mbered her as fair of face, with wavy brown hair. Her expres 
shaded by long lashes, reflected her moods and re- 

ined indeed throughout her life her greatest charm.” Later he 
hae side the curtain to enable us to look at the aged religious 
ade humiliated by a defeat in a legal contest with her heirs, de- 
ciding to leave her Concord home, “where ‘M. A. M.’ was so ac- 
tively at work. On Sunday, Jan. 28, 1908, preceded by a pilot lo- 
‘motive for safety’s sake, and accompanied by a physician, she 


k train for Chestnut Hill, where a spacious mansion was pre- 


\\ 


tor 


pared for her. From her carriage she was carried, a mere shadow 
of her former self, in the arms of a stalwart coachman to an up- 
stairs room in her last domicile. Her days were now numbered 
and she knew it. For some years she had suffered intensely from a 
fatal disease, probably gall stones, and had sought relief from 
several Concord physicians at various times. As the disease pro- 
cressed, only hypodermic injections of morphine would relieve her 


agony. . . . Chere were times when the pain became unbearable 
ind the Chestnut Hill mansion little better than a ‘mad-house.’ ” 

Such selection of a few biographies is unfair to the unmentioned 
writers of many able studies. Those singled out have been chosen 
for the purpose of demonstrating that, although the Dictionary 
does not set out to be iconoclastic, it holds to a high standard of 
independence as well as reliability. 

R. H. Gasrier 


AN ARTIST AND HIS FRIENDS 
Mrn ann Memories: Recoriecrions or Wituiam Rornensrei, vol. ii, 
Coward-McCanm. 

Tus second volume of Sir William Rothenstein’s reminiscences is 
as good as its predecessor—with a difference. Its merit lies in its 
beguiling personalia, its vivid delineation of the author’s friends, 
and its flashes of insight. The difference is, however, rather seri- 
ous. In his first volume Rothenstein traversed the Nineties as they 
were illustrated on both sides of the Channel by artists and 
writers, giving a certain historic unity and weight to their period. 
Some of them carry over into the present instalment of “Men and 
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There are, of course, marked exceptions. One of these, the a¢. 
count of the late President Harding, has interest because it is the 
first attempt of a trained historian to deal with the entire life of 
that Republican standard-bearer. “Though he showed no strength 
in the primaries,” writes Mr. Allan Nevins, “Dougherty conf. 
dently predicted that after a long deadlock Harding would be 
chosen by a little two-o’clock-in-the-morning group. . . . Dis. 
trust of his personal character appeared in the fact that this group 
called Harding before it and required him to make a solemn af. 
firmation that there was no reason in his past why he should not 
be nominated. . . . There is evidence that [later] Harding was 
embarrassed by the existence of an illegitimate daughter born of 
Nan Britton, formerly of Marion, in October 1919.” Mr. Nevins 
deals with the death of the President in such a way as to make the 
suicide theory plausible, although it is not mentioned. He pre- 
sents Harding as a man who sought companionship among inferior 
minds and characters and who on his Alaska trip was filled with 
anxiety almost to the point of “collapse” when a message in cipher 
from Washington informed him that certain of his associates had 
betrayed him. 

Mark Twain became pessimistic about America and about hu- 
man nature in general without living to know Mr. Harding. Carl 
Van Doren in an admirable biography makes a shrewd estimate of 
Clemens’s profundity: “In his dialectic [in “What is Man?”] he 
did not know how to go beyond such self-made skeptics as Paine 
and Ingersoll. . . . It was the pessimism of a representative 
American who, without the aid of subtle philosophies, had drawn 
his doctrines from his observations. It is as typical of one mood of 
the United States as the standard optimism is of the other.” 

Allen Johnson, whose sad fate it was to be included in the Dic- 
tionary which he had planned, and of which he was the first editor, 
chose the most dangerously controversial biographies for his own 
contributions. His pen presents “Old John Brown of Ossawato- 
mie,” saint or felon still to many Americans. He is neither to Mr. 
Johnson, but is merely an insane man whose inherited insanity was 
proved conclusively by the sheaf of affidavits sworn to by neigh- 
bors and friends and handed to Governor Wise of Virginia after 
the trial and conviction. 

In his article running to many thousand words on Mary Baker 
Eddy Mr. Johnson, who had already been numbered among the 
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handfu! of outstanding American historians, did in some ways his 
best literary and historical work. He presents the “delicate child, 
; dainty and rather fragile in appearance, and subject to hysteri- 
cal seizures. . . . She was described by elderly folk who re- 
membered her as fair of face, with wavy brown hair. Her expres- 
sive eyes, shaded by long lashes, reflected her moods and re- 
mained indeed throughout her life her greatest charm.” Later he 
draws aside the curtain to enable us to look at the aged religious 
leader, humiliated by a defeat in a legal contest with her heirs, de- 
ciding to leave her Concord home, “where ‘M. A. M.’ was so ac- 
tively at work. On Sunday, Jan. 28, 1908, preceded by a pilot lo- 
comotive for safety’s sake, and accompanied by a physician, she 
took train for Chestnut Hill, where a spacious mansion was pre- 
ared for her. From her carriage she was carried, a mere shadow 
of her former self, in the arms of a stalwart coachman to an up- 
stairs room in her last domicile. Her days were now numbered 
and she knew it. For some years she had suffered intensely from a 
fatal disease, probably gall stones, and had sought relief from 
several Concord physicians at various times. As the disease pro- 
gressed, only hypodermic injections of morphine would relieve her 
agony. . . . There were times when the pain became unbearable 
and the Chestnut Hill mansion little better than a ‘mad-house.’ ” 
Such selection of a few biographies is unfair to the unmentioned 
writers of many able studies. Those singled out have been chosen 
for the purpose of demonstrating that, although the Dictionary 
does not set out to be iconoclastic, it holds to a high standard of 
independence as well as reliability. 
R. H. Gasrier 


AN ARTIST AND HIS FRIENDS 


Men AnD Memories: RECOLLECTIONS OF WILLIAM ROTHENSTEIN, vol. ii, 
Coward-McCann. 


Tuis second volume of Sir William Rothenstein’s reminiscences is 
as good as its predecessor—with a difference. Its merit lies in its 
beguiling personalia, its vivid delineation of the author’s friends, 
and its flashes of insight. The difference is, however, rather seri- 
ous. In his first volume Rothenstein traversed the Nineties as they 
were illustrated on both sides of the Channel by artists and 
writers, giving a certain historic unity and weight to their period. 
Some of them carry over into the present instalment of “Men and 
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Memories.” But in his earlier pages the author had to do wit, 
an almost uniformly distinguished array of people—Whistl., 
Rodin, Degas, Oscar Wilde, Sargent, George Moore, Conder, 
and they created an atmosphere that was somehow “all of , 
piece.” Now, extending the record from 1900 to 1922, he fre. 
quently deals—if I may say so without discourtesy—with lesser 
folk and, in the long run, conveys an impression of having revived 
rather indiscriminately such letters and other souvenirs as haye 
accumulated in his desk and in his mind. The second volume, in 
short, is more an affair of shreds and patches than the first. There 
remains, to justify its publication, not its anecdotes but what I cay 
only describe as Rothenstein’s touch. 

Although, as I pointed out last year in a criticism of his firs 
volume, his rank in British art is honorable without being pre. 
cisely eminent, there can be no question as to the authenticity of 
his gift. He is that rare phenomenon, the painter who thinks, who 
adds to thoroughgoing craftsmanship the invaluable qualities of 
sensitive feeling and imaginative fervor. These things tell in his 
discursive passages on his intercourse with interesting persons in 
England and France, on his Indian pilgrimage, and on his adven- 
tures as an artist at the front in the Great War. (From the battle- 
fields, by the way, he brought home a sense of “the austere beauty 
of desolation.” ) We may be left cold and even a little bored by 
some of his notes, which would seem to be, indeed, of value only 
in his intimate circle, but there is no denying the significance of 
such glimpses as he gives us of Joseph Conrad, or W. H. Hudson, 
or H. G. Wells, or Rabindranath Tagore. More than one of his 
judgments are arresting, as is this saying on Max Beerbohm: 
“Max, with his air of delicate sprightliness, is the profoundest 
critic of men I have known.” He is delightful on H. G. Wells, to 
whom he ascribes “a vigorous enjoyment of life that disarmed 
criticism.” He is himself frankly critical of the novelist, but after 
saying that the latter had “tricky little strokes” at Badminton, be- 
cause “he couldn’t bear not to win,” he goes on as follows: 
“Wells’s weaknesses give him an uncanny insight into other 
peoples’ minds, and, what is more, a forgiving understanding. He 
doesn’t want to change people so much as to tidy up their sur- 
roundings. There is in Wells the writer, together with his genial 
understanding of human nature, an undeviating idealism which, in 
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Wells the man, is often hidden behind a cloud of laughter.” As a 
reflection it is not, perhaps, profound, but it is just. 

Rothenstein is always fair, persuasive. Now and then his obser- 
vations are lightly dipped into acid, as when he speaks of Lord 
Northcliffe’s “sincere bad taste,” but even there his writing has 
the wholesome tincture of truth, and scattered all through the 
book there are remarks showing how honestly he drives at an ac- 
curate handling of the matter under discussion. Thus the charac- 
terization of Picasso as “the gigolo of geometry” is accompanied 
by the statement that this artist’s influence has not been unfruitful. 
He has, too, the courage of his opinions. “Up to the middle of the 
19th century,” he says, “the followers of a sound master at least 
learned their trade as draughtsmen, painters or craftsmen,” and it 
is refreshing to find an essentially progressive type, the friend of 
such men as Degas and Toulouse-Lautrec, daring to add that 
“Mulready, Landseer, Winterhalter and Frith, painters who are 
now held in contempt, could do whatever their fancy bade them 
with a virtuosity denied to the ‘moderns.’ ” Never was there a 
more open-minded artist. His little disquisition on Cézanne is a 
model alike of generous appreciation and ruthless criticism. I come 
back to Rothenstein’s touch, to his liberalism and his lucidity. It is 
this that makes his second polune, like the first, worth reading. 


Roya. Corrtissoz 


FROM INDIA 


Hinroo Hortpay: An Inpian Journar, dy J. R. Ackerwey, Viking Press. 
Caste AND Race 1n INpia, dy G. S. Guurye, A. A. Knopf. 


A READER Will enjoy “Hindoo Holiday” much more if he ignores 
the “blurbs” on the jacket and takes it for what the author in- 
tended. It is not an interpretation of India. It is not a profound 
psychological analysis of the “Oriental character.” To compare it 
with E. M. Forster’s “Passage to India” is to do it a grave injus- 
tice. As the well-chosen title suggests, it is a series of random im- 
pressions jotted down in a few months in a minor, out of the way 
Indian state (apparently in or near the province of Bihar), by a 
young man who knew, as he says, nothing whatever of India at the 
outset. He happened, however, to be a very engaging person, with 
an unusual capacity for getting under the skin of the people he was 
thrown with. From the Maharajah to the guest-house waiter, they 
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were to him human beings, and he makes them live for us, Some 
of their “queerness” was due, perhaps more than the author quite 
realizes, to their imperfect knowledge of the English language 
and still more of English customs and culture. But after all, he 
does remarkably well considering the circumstances. He “remains 
an Englishman”; there is no suggestion of “going native.” Yet hy 
manages to break down the barriers in an uncommon degree. };: 
not only goes far towards a real understanding of his Indiay 
friends; if we may trust the book, he also wins their affection, Ang 
we do trust the book, even to this extent; for we like the autho, 
ourselves. His style is conversational, even chatty. The book is no: 
all equally interesting, and the generalizations which besprinkle i 
are not all equally sound; but then, they are usually given, quite 
frankly, on the authority of statements made to the author by in. 
dividual Indians, so that criticism is disarmed; take them for what 
they are worth, the author seems to say. The “journal” is per- 
vaded by an air of unpretentious genuineness and honesty. 

Mr. Ghurye’s book is as different as possible, but it illustrates 
one point which Mr. Ackerley’s readers would do well to bear in 
mind: the danger of generalizations on Indian conditions. Mr, 
Ghurye is an Indian himself and a well-trained scholar, a Ph.D. of 
Cambridge. He would seem to have as much right to generalize 
on this subject as anyone. Yet he feels it necessary to set forth the 
data of Indian caste with constant hesitations and qualifications, 
and with many specific reports of exceptions and divergences. One 
gets the impression that perhaps the only safe generalization is 
that no generalization is possible. His book belongs to the “His- 
tory of Civilization” series, edited by Mr. C. K. Ogden. The plan 
of this series does not require great originality; the intention is 
rather to summarize the best knowledge in a particular field. It is, 
therefore, no reflection on Mr. Ghurye to say that he presents lit- 
tle that has not been said before. But he gives a useful and well- 
arranged summary of the main facts, descriptive and historical. On 
the speculative question of the origin of caste he might with profit 
have given a fuller account of the various theories that have been 
proposed. Perhaps the most original chapter, and in some ways the 
most interesting one, is the last, in which he lays aside his scholar’s 
gown and becomes a social reformer. He flatly advocates the com- 
plete abolition of caste in India, as now known. While he recog- 
nizes that the system had some beneficent features in the past, he 
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chinks it has few if any in the present, and progress depends, in his 


opinion, on its destruction. Unfortunately his style is labored and 


awkward; it is to be feared that this, with the somewhat heavy 
<holarship of certain chapters, will prevent his gaining as wide an 
ence as his learning and intelligence deserve. 


audi 
FRANKLIN EDGERTON 


ORDER OUT OF CONFUSION 

Recovery: THE SeconD Errort, 4y Sir ArrHur Sater, Century Co. 
Experts in his subject have praised with uncommon warmth Sir 
Arthur Salter’s “Recovery: The Second Effort” as one of a small 
handful of recent works intended for laymen that display a sufh- 
ciently sound and penetrating knowledge to meet professional 
standards. The more technical parts of the volume have already 
received generous discussion. I may then turn to some of the fea- 
tures that should commend it to those who have not yet read it 
and are still trying to think their way through the financial and 
business perplexities of a world in distress. 

In so far as it is humanly possible Sir Arthur Salter has brought 
order out of this chaotic picture. His training in government fiscal 
affairs, supplemented by his ten years’ experience as Director of 
the Economic and Finance Section of the League of Nations, has 
given him exceptional opportunities for seeing steadily and 
broadly the policies that have brought us to our present pass. But 
it is one thing to have such opportunities and quite another to make 
exceptional use of them. Happily Sir Arthur Salter has the intel- 
lectual gifts that enable him to do so. In his analyses, essentials 
are made to stand out sharply, and he pushes his argument with 
such skill and force that the reader never loses sight of its direc- 
tion. His is a naturally open and candid mind. He presents his evi- 
dence with a judicial detachment, a quiet reasonableness, that lifts 
the controversial questions he deals with out of the atmosphere of 
bewildered bitterness and despair that has befogged them during 
the last year. 

Sir Arthur has long advocated international financial and eco- 
nomic co-operation. To this point of view Americans have come but 
slowly. The unprecedented economic emergencies of recent 
months have, however, forced it upon public attention in this 
country as never before, enabling us now at least to see what Sir 
Arthur means by saying that “the world must decide whether it 
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really wants international trade, with the enrichment of its f2,. 
gathered wealth, or an impoverishing self-sufficiency.” Whethe, 
or not the reader can go with him to the limit, his argument wil] 
serve at every turn to arouse and clarify thought. Among the pas. 
sages of most immediate value for Americans is the one on foreign 
bond investments. But the book is not confined to abstract discus. 
sions. The author’s accounts of such public figures as Clemenceay 
and Wilson as he has known them in action, and of the decisions he 
has shared in, or seen made, at critical moments, give it at times 
dramatic tension. It is unnecessary for me to remark to those who 
have read Sir Arthur Salter’s notable articles in THe Yate Rp. 
view on the incisiveness and lucidity with which he writes. 


WILBurR Cross 


THE SUN ALSO RISES 


Japan: A SHort Cutturat History, dy G. B. Sansom, Century Co. 
Japan: An Economic Anp FINANCIAL APPRAISAL, by Harotp G. Mou toy, 
with the collaboration of Junicui Ko, Brookings Institute. 


Japan: Some PHasEs OF HER PROBLEMS AND DEVELOPMENT, /y [naz 
Nitost, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Japan SPEAKs ON THE S1No-JAPANESE Crisis, by K. K. Kawakami, Macmillon 
Co. 


OpposiTE the mainland of Asia, facing the continental powers 
China and Russia, lies an island group which is the seat of the ris- 
ing empire of Japan. One is inevitably struck by the similarity in 
its geographic position to that of another island group far to the 
west, which across the channel faces France and Germany, and 
which is the seat of the declining British empire. Both England 
and Japan were during their early history cultural borrowers from 
the mainland, but later the relationship was reversed and both be- 
came cultural and financial creditors of their economically less ad- 
vanced neighbors. However, here the similarity ends, for the eco- 
nomic and industrial technique which England introduced into 
Europe in the nineteenth century was an indigenous product, 
while the Japanese economic financial penetration into China dur- 
ing the twentieth century was the result of her borrowing from an 
alien industrial civilization. 

This long historical development from cultural borrower to 
cultural creditor is treated in the four books mentioned above. Mr. 
Sansom gives us a picture of the cultural life of Japan up to the 
second contact with the West. Although this is primarily a 
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study of the intellectual and artistic effort, the economic, social, 
and political background is not neglected but is sketched suffi- 
cently to make the picture convey the impression of a living 
whole. Mr. Moulton gives us a careful analytical study of the 
economic development from agrarian self-sufficiency to modern 
expansionist industrialism; Mr. Nitobé depicts some of the ac- 
companying changes in the social and political realm; and Mr. 
Kawakami writes an apologia for the imperialism which seems to 
be the inevitable by-product of such transformation. 

The early Japanese, a mixture of Malay and Mongol in which 
the southern cultural strain prevailed, created a primitive but 
charming culture. It had a simple social structure containing ele- 
ments of aristocratic organization, and a religion which was a na- 
ture worship with love and appreciation rather than fear as the 
predominant emotions, and which ascribed divinity not only to the 
sun and moon but also to the rocks and the streams and the trees 
and the flowers. 

This attractive, rather naive culture began to be influenced by 
the formidable and austere civilization of China in the beginning 
of the Christian era. At first indirectly through Korea, later di- 
rectly through special missions to the court of China, the Japanese 
rulers came to know of the arts and learning of their great neigh- 
bor, and they began to copy them with the same rigor and enthusi- 
asm which they were to display later in their wholesale borrowing 
from the West. By the time the city of Nara was laid out in 710, 
on the model of the Chinese capital at Hsian, the native culture 
was almost swamped with borrowed elements. The politica! doc- 
trines of the statesmen of Japan, the philosophical ideas of her 
scholars, the religious beliefs of her priests could be expressed and 
expounded only in an alien tongue and an imported script. The 
teachings of Confucius provided the basis for the new ethics, the 
teaching of Buddha for the new religion, that was almost to over- 
shadow the native Shinto; and the Chinese system of administra- 
tion came to be the model for the state. 

But the Japanese were no exception to the rule that it is easier 
to borrow the form than the spirit of an alien culture, and so after 
a while the imprint of the national temperament became again 
visible. The strong feeling for an aristocratic order transformed 
the borrowed bureaucratic structure, and the social organization 
returned to a type of military feudalism. It was under the pressure 
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of militarism that the Japanese cut loose from the ethical dogmas 
of their teachers and developed along lines of their own. The laws 
of filial piety were not rejected, but duty to an overlord mug 
come before family ties. If this meant a turning away from the 
borrowed model, it also meant a liberation and an opportunity for 
the highly developed aesthetic feeling to give new beauty to the 
products of the imported arts and crafts and to develop in the 
Kamahura period a truly national written language. 

The first contact with the West opened the possibility for a new 
enrichment of the native culture, but circumstances prevented ; 
repetition of the large-scale borrowing that had occurred after the 
growth of intercourse with China. Certain material benefits were 
taken over, and there was a mild curiosity about Western science, 
but the Japanese were not very eager to adopt European ways, 
The favor with which the early Western traders were received 
was not so much because of what they brought from Europe as for 
what they brought from China. The most characteristic Western 
contribution, Christianity, was to be the cause of a turning away 
from these new contacts and of the complete cessation of all for- 
eign intercourse. Therefore, when they were cut off after 1640 
from the source of new learning, it was not surprising that their 
minds turned in upon themselves and evolved nothing but elabo- 
rations and refinements of their own culture, a culture so remark- 
able and unique that in itself it almost provides an answer to the 
common allegation that the Japanese as a people are wanting in 
inventive genius. For what could be a better testimony to origi- 
nality than to have created a civilization unlike any other? 

The second contact with the West, three hundred years later, 
was to be of greater importance. The divine right to trade was so 
eloquently presented by means of superior force that there was 
nothing to do but to accept it. Japan opened up her territory, and 
for the second time in her history undertook the wholesale trans- 
formation of her culture on the basis of an alien civilization. Mr. 
Moulton has depicted this new phase in its economic and financial 
aspects. His book is the most careful study up to date of the eco- 
nomic structure of modern Japan, and its reading is recommended 
not only to the student but also to any American banker who con- 
templates inviting the American public to invest its savings in 


Japanese bonds. 
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Notwithstanding the magnificent accomplishment of the makers 
of modern Japan, its whole social structure rests on a precarious 
economic foundation. Overpopulated in terms of local food sup- 
ply, dependent on the importation of many of its essential raw 
materials for the running of its heavily protected industries, and 
pursuing at present an imperialist policy which is destroying its 
most important market, the national economy of the new empire 
is not free from weak spots. Owing partly to state encouragement 
and support, and partly to fortuitous circumstances, Japan has 
been able to develop in a short period of time from a self-sufficient 
agrarian economy to a great industrial basis. Its standard of liv- 
ing has increased even faster than its rapidly growing population, 
and the war period brought untold prosperity; but the indications 
of serious strain are not lacking. Particularly since 1927, financial 
conditions have been unstable. The government has resorted to 
heavy borrowing, and the nation has been living beyond its in- 
come. It lost its position as a net creditor which it reached immedi- 
ately after the war, and is again a net debtor to the extent of 
about 400 million dollars. Although a considerable part of the 
public debt has been used for productive purposes, and the ratio 
of the total per capita debt to the total per capita wealth, being 
3.84%, compares favorably with that of other countries (it is 
4.21% for the United States and 29.53% for Great Britain), an 
unfortunate feature is the relative large foreign indebtedness. 

Mr. Moulton’s study will certainly provide material for those 
who have been doubtful about the economic wisdom of the present 
Manchurian venture—if one should permit oneself to expect any 
economic wisdom from the military mind. The future industrial 
possibilities of Japan lie not so much in the growth of heavy in- 
dustry as in the further development of the textile, and particu- 
larly cotton textile, manufacturing. An increasingly large percent- 
age of her population will therefore have to depend on industry 
which must market its product in the Orient, and primarily in 
China. All this brings out clearly the conflict and contradistinc- 
tion between Japan’s interest in an expanding trade with China 
and her policy of economic and political penetration in Manchuria. 
This economic penetration has given Japan no important outlet 
for her population, nor have the iron and other resources of which 
she has secured control given her cheaper or more adequate sup- 
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plies than she might have obtained through ordinary commerciy| 
processes. Thus the present policy in Manchuria can find a prag. 
matic economic justification only if it can be proved that the ord). 
nary commercial processes would not have guaranteed the availa. 
bility of those resources to the Japanese economy under the former 
Chinese administration. Even so, it may be doubted whether the 
loss of her market in China proper with its 300 million potentia| 
purchasers does not outweigh the advantage to be derived from 
the absolute control over Manchuria with its 30 million pur. 
chasers. 

Mr. Kawakami has no doubt about the wisdom of the recent 
Japanese policy, and is convinced that only positive action can stop 
the Chinese nationalist from destroying Japan’s economic empire 
in Manchuria. His little book is quite frankly a defense of, and 
special plea for, the recent Japanese action. Its most valuable sec- 
tion is the list of particular items which Japan considers are an in- 
fringement on her treaty rights, but otherwise it suffers from try- 
ing to prove too much. He did not strengthen his case by suggest- 
ing that the principal Chinese objective in granting concessions in 
Manchuria to Britain and American business men was to embroil 
these two nations with Japan. His suggestion that the American 
bankers ought to be grateful to Japan for having prevented them 
from making what might have turned out to be unprofitable in- 
vestments, is also not quite up to the usual standard of this distin- 


guished Japanese journalist. 
Nicuotas J. SpyKMAN 


ON GOETHE 


GorTHE: Man anv Poet, dy Henry W. Nevinson, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
GorTHE, as REVEALED IN HIS Poetry, 4y BaKER Farrier, University of 
Chicago Press. 


Men and women, young and old, who have heard of Goethe but 
have never read a line of him—whether because they were afraid 
that he had written too much, or that his novels, plays, and poems 
were too difficult for them, or that he is discussed too much in 
school, or that he lived too many years ago—these men and 
women (and there are thousands of them) should read Mr. 
Nevinson’s book. There is no doubt that they would then realize 
how much in Goethe’s art is eternal, how much is fresh, alive, 
inspiring, how many of his statements show incomparable and 
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prophetic wisdom and experience. Moreover, they would see that 
he was not only a poet but one of the greatest men that ever lived, 
one of the great representatives of humanity. 

I think Mr. Nevinson has, in the main, succeeded in his effort. 
Goethe is one of his best spiritual friends, with whom he has lived 
since he was young. He knows Weimar as few others do, and he is 
familiar with the eighteenth century, and the works of Herder. I 
know few pictures of Weimar, of the spiritual life of Germany 
in the eighteenth century, and of its great authors that are so fresh 
in their colors and so enjoyable and so true on the whole as Mr. 
Nevinson’s are. In his admiration for his poet Mr. Nevinson 
never exaggerates; he is always frank—in the eyes of many Ger- 
man readers, too frank perhaps—has a very deep and refined 
appreciation of poetry, is broad-minded and kind, and always 
independent in his judgment. He emphasizes the importance of 
Goethe for English poets and writers, the susceptibility of Goethe 
to the English and Anglo-Saxon world, and he never forgets to 
mention what in Goethe’s work and in his life should be of spe- 
cial interest for English readers. 

Very impressive and very convincing are Mr. Nevinson’s re- 
marks about “Werther,” “Gétz,” and “Faust,” the works on 
which Goethe’s reputation as our greatest German poet is prin- 
cipally based. In addition to the fact that Mr. Nevinson is very 
discerning in the choice of his quotations—they could not have 
been. selected better for his purposes—his translations from Goe- 
the are accurate and show how fine is his feeling for the beauty 
of both prose and verse. 

Of course I have some objections to make. I wonder why Mr. 
Nevinson does not mention the books on Goethe by Victor Hehn 
and by Houston Chamberlain. In Hehn’s he would have found, 
for instance, a very fine description of the nobility and of the 
upper and lower middle classes of the eighteenth century, in Ger- 
many, that would have given him valuable and necessary critical 
aid especially in discussing the upper middle classes in the “Elec- 
tive Affinities.” In Chamberlain’s book we have the best apprecia- 
tion of Goethe’s “Farbenlehre,” of its importance for the natural 
sciences as well as for Goethe’s conception of nature. And in no 
biography of Goethe are his connections with the comprehensive 
spiritual culture of the eighteenth century made more manifest. 
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Nowhere can we find better emphasized the significance of Goethe 
as the best and the greatest universal man in the long and proy 
series of great universalists that reaches from the sixteenth to the 
eighteenth century, from Leonardo da Vinci to Kant. 

Nevinson’s estimate of the second part of “Wilhelm Meiste 
is amusing, but, in my opinion, not quite correct. “It is,” he says, 
“like an unregulated dream, full of bewilderment, inconsequenc 
and the obliteration of cause.” There is, however, one leading 
idea in “Wilhelm Meister,” and this appears varied and deep. 
ened in nearly all of his novels: the idea of renunciation and of 
the strength and wisdom that arise from renunciation. Nevin. 
son’s comment on “Tasso” is also too superficial: “The play of 
Torquato Tasso, though not a work of dramatic genius, is ful] of 
familiar quotations urging to right conduct and self-control,” 
Tasso is another Werther, unforgettably exemplifying the eternal 
sorrows and the too sensitive and nervous nature of an artist, who 
is generally misunderstood, even by friends. 

On the whole, I think that Mr. Nevinson’s Goethe is too 
sound and sane, too near the English ideal. The power of the 
irrational, the wild and elemental outbursts of nature, the spirit 
of earth and the devils of hell, raged in him furiously again and 
again. It was through the mystery and accomplishment of his per- 
sonality that unlike many other literary geniuses he became at 
last victorious in these life-and-death struggles and that he trans- 
posed them into his art. 

You must know Goethe pretty well to appreciate truly Barker 
Fairley’s book about Goethe and his poetry. Carlyle in Mr. Fair- 
ley’s opinion has overemphasized “Wilhelm Meister” aad the 
moralist in its author; Mr: Fairley’s intention is to work out a 
new view of Goethe’s poetry, and he addresses his book as much 
to the reader of poetry as to the specialist in Goethe. I think few 
books on Goethe are equal or superior to this; nearly every para- 
graph shows a genuine understanding of the man and a fine, full, 
and intimate knowledge of his work. It contains a long series of 
deep and inspiring observations and splendid interpretations. Mr. 
Fairley is in close touch with the latest and most important Ger- 
man publications about Goethe, and he is at the same time deeply 
interested in the outstanding books by modern English scholars on 
poetry. You may not agree with every view of Mr. Fairley, and 
you may regret that this work undervalues Goethe as a scholar 
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and scientist, his experience and his wisdom. Moreover, it neg- 
lects the prose, and especially “Wilhelm Meister,” which is a 
nearly inexhaustible source for the study of poetry. Mr. Fairley, 
who has said such wonderful things about the Walpurgis Nights 
and their profound significance for the first and second parts of 
“Faust,” and about its lyrical, almost musical composition, could 
sive us equally good comment on the structure of this prose mas- 
terpiece. Mr. T. S. Eliot (whom Mr. Fairley quotes in his pref- 
ace) says: “It is highly desirable that Goethe should again be ad- 
mired and studied. But it is not merely a question of reviving a 
reputation; it is, at least in England and America, a matter almost 
of establishing a new one, so completely must public opinion be 
' revised.” In this book, a new reputation for Goethe is established, 


old is revised. 
and the FRIEDRICH VON DER LEYEN 


BEYOND THE CLASSROOM 
Roaps To KNOWLEDGE, edited by WituiaM ALLEN NeEtLson, W. W. Norton 
& Co. 

Untit a few years ago, the individual American who wished to 
continue his education beyond the classroom was permitted to shift 
pretty much for himself; to-day, adult education has attained the 
dignity of a national movement. To provide a suitable guidebook 
for voyages of intellectual discovery, the President of Smith Col- 
lege has called together a dozen men and women competent to 
speak with authority upon as many broad fields of human interest, 
and, as his introduction sets forth, he has asked each one of them 
to make clear with what his particular subject deals and in so do- 
ing to “dangle a bait” with the hope of inducing the reader to un- 
dertake its study seriously and consecutively. Should the reader 
take the bait, he will find a list of books upon which he may go to 
work. 

While the device itself is not new—the American Library As- 
sociation, for example, has used it in the “Reading with a Pur- 
pose” series —“Roads to Knowledge” strikes a new note in asking 
considerably more in the way of preparation and concentration of 
attention than does the A.L.A. series, or such books as the “Story 
of Philosophy” and Wells’s “History.” This adds distinctly to its 
importance, for although in theory the college graduate should 
offer the most fruitful field for adult education in the United 
States, the leaders in the movement have not as yet been very suc- 
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cessful in enlisting more than his passing interest. Perhaps th. 
publishers of the books recommended in President Neilson’s yo}. 
ume might be persuaded, say a year hence, to trace to the ultimate 
consumer as many as possible of the copies sold, and to find oy 
how many of his readers have actually used the text as the basis 
for self-directed study in some particular field. Whatever the out. 
come, the results of such an inquiry would be useful as a guide to 
future effort. 

In general, the style of the several essays is clear without bein 
condescending, the jargon of the different specialties has been 
avoided, and the selection of material well done. The American 
scholar, however, has not yet acquired that serene assurance which 
permits his English or French conmfrére to write for the layman 
without revealing the fear that some other professor may be peep- 
ing over his shoulder to see how he is going to do it; and the pages 
of “Roads to Knowledge” are not wholly free from lecturing, or 
even, here and there, sermonizing. 

If the reviewer may judge by the impression made upon hin- 
self, the book will be used by most of the college graduates into 
whose hands it may fall to refresh the memories of undergraduate 
courses and to provide a superficial thatch to conceal the gaps in 
subsequent desultory reading. This will add acceptably to one’s 
conversational stock in trade, but it is hardly adult education. 

As to the attainment of the primary objective, the stimulation 
of the reader to start upon an orderly and sustained course of 
study, the reviewer finds it significant that the only chapters which 
aroused in him any “concern,” as the Quakers say, regarding his 
own future conduct are precisely the two in which the authors 
have thrown subtlety to the winds. For Dr. Marian Whitney in 
dealing with modern languages, and for Professor Welch with 
music, there is no question of dangling a bait. They undertake, 
and very effectively, first to make the reader ashamed of his lazi- 
ness, and then to show him in practical detail how to mend his 
ways. It should be added that Professor Duckett makes her plea 
for the classics with such enthusiasm and charm, and with so re- 
freshing a tolerance for the use of translation, as to suggest at least 
the possibility of trying out her prescription with a volume or two 
of the Loeb Classical Library. The other chapters seem distinctly 
less successful in rousing the reader to go on where they leave off, 
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} but several are well worth reading nevertheless—that on history, 
for example, in which Professor Fay has shown great skill in sum- 
ming up the broad field assigned to him, and that on the fine arts, 
in which Professor Baldwin Smith has shown a combination of 
scholarship, sensitiveness, and old-fashioned common sense so 
rare as to suggest that his chapter might profitably be published 
separately to reach a public not likely to see the comprehensive 
volume. Although Professor Tugwell’s “grim delight” in expos- 
ing the bankruptcy of conventional economics can hardly be ex- 
pected to swell the ranks of amateur economists, his essay is one 
of the most readable in the volume. 

The suggested book lists are uneven in merit. For some, the 
compiler, perhaps in fear of offending his friends, has presented 
lists so long as to frighten the timid reader. In other cases, notably 
sociology, the textbook plays too prominent a part. In a few chap- 
ters, brief comments are made on books recommended. This prac- 
tice might be made uniform in future editions. The number of 
pages in each volume mentioned might also be given, and it would 
be well to distinguish more clearly in the lists between the books 
dealing wholly with the subject under discussion, and those, 


often equally useful, which aim to indicate its place in a larger 
pattern. 

The only criticism to be made of President Neilson’s formal in- 
troduction is the unusual one that it is too short. 


F. P. Keprer 
IMPERIAL BRITAIN 


Tue Spirit oF British PoLticy aNnD THE MyTH oF THE ENCIRCLEMENT OF 
Germany, 5y HERMANN KanTorowicz, ¢ranslated by W. H. Jounston, 
Oxford University Press. 

Tue New British Empire, dy W. Y. Evviorr, McGraw-Hill Book Co. 


Tue English character has long held a peculiar fascination for 
Continental students. From across the Channel they have viewed 
the “rough islanders” sometimes critically, sometimes admiringly, 
but, more often than not, with bewilderment. The political logi- 
cian is puzzled by the loose ends which dangle from Britain’s con- 
stitutional fabric; the professional diplomatist of the Continent, 
educated in the school of national insecurity, is annoyed by the 
amateur spirit of English public life; and the realpolitiker is out- 
raged by the frequency with which in British policy humanitarian- 
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ism and national interest manage to coincide. “They say Chriy 
and they mean cotton” would be a fair statement of the charge, 
In recent years there has been no lack of interpreters, Fro, 
European presses a veritable torrent of books on the English has 
streamed forth—Dibelius, Renier, Cohen-Portheim, Siegfried 
Silex, to leave unmentioned many more which have never achieved 
translation. To this company must now be added “The Spirit of 
British Policy.” For Dr. Kantorowicz, although his chief purpose i 
to demolish the myth of the encirclement, is hardly less concerned 
with the genus anglicanus as a human type. He has been led to jus- 
tify the ways of Anglo-Saxons to Germans by motives which are 
more than academic. And his book, which bears the earmarks of ap 
emotional exercise, is offered as “a piece of moral reparation” for 
stones cast at England during the war. The result is a curious but 
not ill-conceived amalgam of national character analysis and dip- 
lomatic history, a treatise on the latter-day Englishman and a ro- 
bust defense of his pre-war policy. John Bull’s qualities, the au- 
thor argues, are such as to make him utterly incapable of Machia- 
vellian behavior. He is chivalrous and sportsmanlike. He views 
the world as a vast counting-house, not as a disguised battlefield. 
He is objective in his international standpoints and unduly critical 
of his own country’s record, which Herr Kantorowicz holds to 
have been infinitely less self-centered than that of other Western 
European nations. The English statesman and, indeed, the Eng- 
lish race lack that element of rationality which would make them 
dangerous practitioners of power politics. In consequence, they 
have often acted against their immediate national interest in a 
fashion that is incomprehensible to the Continental diplomatist. 
Fortified by a body of evidence drawn from British imperial rela- 
tions, foreign policy, and humanitarian activities, Herr Kantoro- 
wicz builds up a case so flattering as to bring an embarrassed blush 
to the cheek of the worthy English liberal. But the case, neverthe- 
less, merits statement. 
For Anglo-Saxon readers an attack on the encirclement myth 1s 
a superfluous luxury. No responsible English or American scholar 
has held that Britain was deliberately seeking Germany’s einkrei- 
sung, and to cast Sir Edward Grey as the wily Ulysses is fantastic. 
What is significant is that Herr Kantorowicz feels obliged to dem- 
onstrate the obvious to his German audience, burrowing into “Die 
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Grosse Politik” and the “British Documents” and emerging with a 
«Paccuse” brought down to date. The encirclement legend, launched 
originally, he contends, by Holstein and Biilow as navy publicity, 
has been kept afloat by German politicians and historians who hail 
the newer revelations as exculpating German diplomacy. The 
myth has thus taken an honored place in the “war guilt lie” propa- 
ganda. There can be no complaint about the extent of Dr. Kantoro- 
wicz’s researches nor about a good deal of his evidence. But the 
text speaks the language of the persecuted zealot who is convinced 
that no moderate statement of his position will avail. Like most 
crusaders he sometimes chooses to occupy indefensible terrain. It 
is disquieting, for example, to find Professor Fay characterized as 
“one of the champions of German propaganda.” A more funda- 
mental defect of the book as diplomatic history is the scant atten- 
tion paid to French and Russian policies. European diplomacy be- 
tween 1907 and 1914 cannot be portrayed merely as a series of 
conflicts between two well-disciplined triumvirates, the Alliance 
and the Entente, but neither can one wholly dissociate Britain’s 
policies from those of Paris and St. Petersburg. It is on this latter 
side, I think, that Dr. Kantorowicz errs. Yet his book, with certain 
reservations, may be commended—to Germans as a sobering disci- 
pline, to Englishmen as a tonic, and to Americans as a provocative 
study of their overseas relatives. 

Partisanship about England comes less readily to an American 
than to a German, and in passing to “The New British Empire” 
one leaves the atmosphere of controversy and enters the labora- 
tory. Mr. Elliott has undertaken to compress within some three 
hundred pages an account of the tendencies and problems of the 
present-day British empire. Despite the fact that his volume occa- 
sionally suffers from the heavy cargo of fact and figure, he has 
done his work competently and has provided students of the im- 
perial experiment with a useful manual. The author is at his best 
when analyzing that juristic anomaly, the constitution of the com- 
monwealth. How the dominions for some purposes can act as sov- 
ereign states and for others, as parts of a united empire, how the 
crown can remain at once indivisible and divided into severalties 
are matters which it required no less a philosopher than Lord Bal- 
four to explain. 

Davip OwEN 
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ApvENTURES OF A Noveuist, 6y GertTRUDE ATHERTON, Horace Liveright, 

Souvenirs: My Lire with Marreruinck, dy Georcetre Lepianc, £, p 
Dutton & Co. 

HERITAGE oF YEARS, dy Frances M. Woxcott, Minton, Balch & Co, 

Tuer Tracxiess Way: A Book oF Memories, dy Avece LE Bourcroy 
Cuapin, Henry Holt & Co. 


To compare Gertrude Atherton with Ninon de L’Enclos jg 
invite misunderstanding. Ninon’s fame is supposed to rest on her 
amatory career. In that respect no two women could be further 
apart in temperament and its expression. Actually, however, 
Ninon is remembered because she was that white blackbird, 
woman who governed her conduct by her intelligence. She knew 
what she wanted. And it was not pleasure but independence that 
she determined to keep. She was a skeptic from the cradle. §o 
was Gertrude Atherton, who accepted a Catholic baptism when 
she married because it did not matter to her either way, and it 
pleased her mother-in-law. 

Perhaps no woman, nor man either, ever drew a self-portrait 
so free of self-justifying sentimentality. “I must have been a little 
fiend,” she remarks of her stormy childhood, when she beat up 
her playmates if they bored her. When she married her mother’s 
fiancé, a casual sort of elopement, she says she did not then per- 
ceive that it was a “scoundrelly act,” because her mind had devel- 
oped beyond her character. This is an acute distinction. Moral 
judgment is rooted in emotions, for which the intellect supplies 
reasons and rules. As part of a novelist’s background, the marriage 
was valuable. Probably it served also to inhibit a genuine romantic 
streak, and kept her from marrying again. Nine years later, 
George Atherton died at sea, and his wife learned she was a widow 
from a newspaper item which stated that his body had arrived 
on an incoming steamer. All the details were grotesque; the body 
was shipped home in a barrel of rum, and it was later suggested 
that Mrs. Atherton should supply an equivalent amount of rum 
for the sailors whose ration had been stopped. 

Mrs. Atherton’s family, by blood and marriage, included many 
remarkable individuals: her grandfather Stephen Franklin (great- 
great-nephew of Benjamin Franklin), a man of lofty principles 
and with a Presbyterian sense of fatalism; her spoiled pretty 
mother, twice married and twice divorced; her strong, silent New 
England father-in-law, her Spanish mother-in-law, an old style 
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matriarch; her sisters and sisters-in-law. Together they compose 
‘ato a unique chapter of social history: the provincial but dis- 
tinctive society of San Francisco in the Seventies and Eighties. 
On her widowhood, Mrs. Atherton gave herself the keys of the 
world, and has since roamed at will. She met most of the celebri- 
ties of London in the Nineties; lived in Munich in the peaceful 
pre-war days, and in Paris during the war; the scenes of her 
novels give some hint of her travels, ranging as they do from 
California to Vienna, and including the West Indies, where she 
spent several uncomfortable weeks making original researches for 
“The Conqueror,” just before the great volcanic eruption in 
Martinique. She saw the great San Francisco earthquake, too. 

Her first success as a novelist was won in the teeth of the 
American critics. She suspects that she provoked opposition in 
order to spur her ambition. She is a natural writer, and willingly 
disciplined herself. Her early novels, though not written for “a 
purpose,” must have contributed sensibly to the growth of femi- 
nist feeling in this country; for her heroines all had brains as well 
as the indispensable modicum of beauty. Her autobiography has 
a permanent value, not only for its unique material, but for its 
absolute integrity. 

Georgette Leblanc’s “Souvenirs” of the twenty years during 
which she was known as Maurice Maeterlinck’s wife are touching, 
charming, and delightfully absurd. Mme. Leblanc was a roman- 
tic, whereas Maeterlinck merely wrote romances. As a youthful 
prima donna with a brilliant career opening before her at the 
Opéra Comique, Mme. Leblanc read Maeterlinck’s preface to 
Emerson’s Essays. She had already admired his “Pelléas” and 
other works of that period; but it was the Emerson that prompted 
her to tear up her contract, procure an engagement in Brussels, 
and get her man. He surrendered at discretion to the gorgeous 
feminine apparition in a gold-flowered velvet robe, with long 
golden curls and a diamond blazing on her brow. Later she 
dragged him to Paris; finally they settled in the ruined Abbey 
of Sainte-Wandrille. She devoted herself to him and to his works, 
starred in his plays, guarded his privacy so that he might write— 
at this point writers will perhaps sympathize with Maeterlinck. 
Nothing is more trying than to be guarded while one writes, in a 
stage-managed silence, thick with apprehension of when the pin 
is going to drop. And one cannot doubt that more resounding 
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objects than pins crashed frequently in the neighborhood of the 
dramatic Georgette. Add to this that she confesses her housekeep- 
ing was sketchy, while Maeterlinck liked his three square stats 
on the dot; and that she trailed her mediaeval robes over City 
pavements and draped them over a bicycle, disdaining to notice 
contemporary fashions. But still, it seems rather a shabby and 
undignified act of Maeterlinck’s, to have brought another and 
much younger lady into their menage, and, after some years of 
this triangle, to have married the newcomer. Aside from his 
imaginative faculty, which went into his books, Maeterlinck ap- 
pears as a phlegmatic beef-and-beer Flemish bourgeois; also 
Mme. Leblanc intimates that she paid more than her share of the 
housekeeping bills. 

“Their Trackless Way,” by Adele Le Bourgeois Chapin, might 
have been entitled appropriately “The Memoirs of a Gentle- 
woman.” Mrs. Chapin represented in her descent, her personality, 
and her life such class tradition as America has had; more than 
that, she combined the various strains of blood and local sentiment 
which went to the making of it. Of French, German, Irish, and 
English ancestry, she was born in 1862 on a plantation near New 
Orleans. Sent North to school, at fifteen she opened a door one 
day and ran into the arms of Robert Chapin, scion of a New Eng- 
land Puritan stock. It was love at first sight; they were married 
three years later. Her husband’s business interests necessitated 
long sojourns in England, France, and South Africa, after resi- 
dence in New York. Mrs. Chapin worked with Dr. Holt, founder 
of the Babies Hospital, to organize a school for training children’s 
nurses. During the Boer War she aided with medical supplies; 
in London during the Great. War she financed and managed a 
convalescent hospital for soldiers. 

Everywhere she made friends among the distinguished and 
high-minded. As a girl she met Emerson in Concord, and recalls 
his “strong, refined, though roughly-hewn face, with its piercing 
kind eyes, and his deep voice.” Grover Cleveland and Mrs. 
Cleveland, Mark Twain, Lord Milner, were among her warm 
personal friends. She met and lectured Cecil Rhodes, and pleaded 
with Oom Paul Kruger for the lives of the Jameson Raiders. She 
feared to permit Sargent to paint her, but was drawn by Cecilia 
Beaux. To be candid, none of these celebrities seems to have said 
anything memorable. In arts and letters, Mrs. Chapin’s taste is 
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marked by earnestness. Her choice appears to rest on the didactic 
in poetry, the moral aspect of literature, and the literary interpre- 
tation of sculpture. She once asked St. Gaudens what was the 
“meaning” of the Adams memorial. He said: “Why, you know 
as well as I do.” She instantly supplied an ethical interpretation, 
to which he made no rejoinder—and she took silence for assent. 
Having asked her father to name her principal fault, he replied 
cently: “Trop plus zéle.” But zeal is no great fault when allied 
with beauty and benevolence. The reminiscent descriptions of the 
ardens of her childhood home, Belmont, are lovely. 

Frances M. Wolcott’s “Kaleidoscopic Memories” began in 
Buffalo, where she was born about the middle of the last century. 
No mean city; the family mansion boasted two cupolas and a 
pleasure dome of glass, a conservatory. Mrs. Wolcott, then 
Frances Metcalfe, attended school in New York. She heard Patti, 
saw Booth, and remembers the Diamond Horseshoe of the 
Metropolitan when it was in its greatest glory as a display window 
for the Four Hundred. She was rebuked by August Belmont for 
a careless bit of gossip. “The private life of any man or woman 
is none of your affair.” He seemed to feel strongly on the subject. 

After she had married Mr. Lyman K. Bass, a member of 
Congress, the newly-weds went to Washington in Chauncey 
Depew’s private car. There were dinners at the White House, 
with the Grants; and suppers at the Blaines. Mrs. Grant called 
her husband Lis, and tidied a stray lock of his hair while they 
stood receiving in the Blue Room. The scene changed suddenly; 
Mr. Bass became an invalid; he was ordered to Colorado. Money 
ran short; the elegant young matron faced the hardships of fron- 
tier life cheerfully, and even supported the family by renting and 
running a mountain hostelry. For thirty years Colorado Springs 
was her home, but fortune smiled again, and there were visits to 
New York and foreign tours at intervals: London, Paris, Venice, 
Cairo, and Constantinople. And Colorado Springs had its own 
cosmopolitan and brilliant though ever-changing social set. The 
brightest star was the Countess Berthe Pourtales, who came 
thither for her health; and returned to Europe later to shine at 
courts. “The social affiliations of Colorado Springs were with 
Boston, Philadelphia, and New York.” So during one Eastern 
interval, Mrs. Wolcott met Mrs. Jack Gardner, “a small per- 
fect figure, a genial ugly face framed in a mat of yellow-drab 
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hair,” and ropes of pearls, giant rubies. “Adulation was the jp. 
cense of her days, but she gave flattery with both hands” in returp, 
A gay-spirited volume; the record ends with the dawn of the 
Nineties, for then the author lost her first husband; and though 
evidently she married again, that would be another story. 


IsaBEL Paterson 


OUR SOCIAL ANTICS 


America as AMERICANS SEE It, edited by Frep J. Rincer, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co. 


THE newspaper is a record of what has gone wrong all over the 
world in the preceding twenty-four hours. One rises from a con- 
centrated perusal of it with a sensation of astonishment at finding 
that the railroad trains are still running. Everything in the paper 
may be true, but it is not typical. If it were, humanity would be 
ditched. 

A book purporting to explain America to Europeans, written by 
more than two-score hands which labor at levels varying from that 
of the newspaper editorial to that of the magazine essay, manages 
to give one the feeling that he lives in a lunatic asylum, and he 
rises from its pages as one awakening from a bad dream. It is a 
newspaper magnified several times. This forty-six-gun frigate dis- 
charges rattling broadsides of shot, heavy and light, which vari- 
ously hit or miss. The fire is scattered and the aim often wild. 
Among the gunners are honorable veterans and gallant young- 
sters, but their vessel seems sure neither of its course nor of its 
enemy. Is the vogue of such volumes as this, by a dozen or score 
of writers, confession that the multiplicity of modern life has es- 
caped individual grasp? The abiding effect of this one is rather 
that of an automobile highway lined on both sides with roadside 
stands—an effect of garish and rather bewildering clutter—and 
its pages are not innocent of that all too familiar tone of exaspera- 
tion and disgust which has tinged American self-criticism for the 
past decade. The volume was intended to correct the distorted 
view of America created abroad by our moving picture scenarios, 
but one lays it down wondering whether it may not deepen the 
opinion it was designed to counteract. Even to a hardened reader 
of newspapers this book makes painful reading. I am not suggest- 
ing that it be shunned on that account. What I do question is the 
value of writing about American social phenomena in this vein. 
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We are the crew of a vessel on a long voyage which is just now 
making rather heavy weather of it, and the common sense of such 
a situation is to stop growling and work the ship. When intelligent 
and well-bred persons find themselves in an admittedly disagree- 
able fix, either they bear it with patience and fortitude if nothing 
can be done about it, or, if something can be done, they do it. We 
have a school of American writers who do neither the one thing 
nor the other. 

Contributors to such a volume are asked to write too little about 
too much. It shreds into snippet information and airing of griev- 
ance. And, after all, are not most of the contemporary social antics 
of which we are tempted to complain rather superficial and tem- 
porary? Has the machine altered our human processes as much as 
we are prone to suppose? One begins to suspect a lack of cultural 
depth in some of these anxious Jeremiads. They so often betray 
prophets who have hardly stepped outside the little patches of 
earth and sky which bound their own era, if not their own life- 
times. And this prophetic fury of to-day differs from that of the 
pre-war radicals who at least raged against the wrongs of an op- 
pressed class and attacked an entire social system, whereas these 
critics seem mostly to register personal irritation with details 
which on examination prove to be effects and not causes. 

There is a stage beyond both. It is steadfast recognition of the 
crudities of our civilization in all their ghastliness, accompanied 
by a patient and good-tempered lifelong routine of doing what 
lies in one’s power to mend them. It is quite possible to live in a 
world which reeks with vulgarity and violence without being ei- 


ther violent or vulgar. 
Lucien Price 


THE BRONTE SAGA 


CuarLoTTe Bronté, dy E. F. Benson, Longmans, Green & Co. 
Tue Speix, by CHarLotte Bronté, edited with an introduction by GrorcE 
Epwin MacLean, Oxford University Press. 


In 1912 Miss May Sinclair wrote the best Bronté book, on the 
critical side, that we have. So penetrating was her discernment and 
so sound her judgment that one reviewing her work in light of 
documents now available, which she had never seen, is astonished 
at the fulness and the general accuracy of her conclusions. The 
last twenty years have brought forth more Bronté books than 
there is here space to name, several of them of a high degree of 
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excellence, the greater number, however, written to exploit a per- 
sonal bias. Mr. Benson, being well acquainted with this volum;. 
nous Brontéana, sets himself the twofold task of clearing from 
the Bronté saga all stories that cannot stand the test of critical ey. 
amination and supplying such letters, or parts of letters, and other 
documents as Mrs. Gaskell, Charlotte’s first biographer, misseq 
or purposely omitted. His technique is interesting, and we follow 
his movements with pleasure, but when he has finished we are 
looking at a portrait that differs from Mrs. Gaskell’s only in that 
it follows more closely Clement Shorter’s retouching. It must be 
on other grounds than the submission of new information that Mr, 
Benson is justified. 

The reader will look, then, for skill in treatment and freshness 
of emphasis. The first quality he will find: the book is admirably 
free from prejudices and undue enthusiasm, and it is lightened by 
a pleasant humor throughout. Mr. Benson defers to his judgment 
rather than to his feelings. The second quality is disappointingly 
absent, for the points upon which he concentrates his strength 
have been emphasized by others. His insistence that Charlotte was 
tragically in love with her Belgian schoolmaster is a tradition of 
long standing; equally old is the belief that Branwell had a hand 
in “Wuthering Heights,” though there is a touch of originality in 
the compromise Mr. Benson offers to the effect that Emily ac- 
cepted the first three chapters at her brother’s hands out of sym- 
pathy for him, but admitted him no further in collaboration. Even 
the emphases upon Charlotte’s high-handed arrangement of 
family affairs and the lack of sympathy between her and Emily 
have furnished the dominant theme for two earlier books. 

It is one of the ironies of literary endeavor that Mr. Benson 
in his honest searching for the real Charlotte Bronté who stirred 
his imagination through “Jane Eyre” and “Villette” passed with- 
out seeing it the door through which he might have entered her 
“divine, silent, unseen land of thought” and watched her at her 
work of creation. Several times he refers to Charlotte’s juvenilia 
as he knows them from Mr. Shorter’s list and the isolated pieces 
that have been printed, but he no more than Mrs. Gaskell and 
Mr. Shorter knows them as a series or suspects their biographical 
and critical significance. 

Had he read Charlotte’s Glass Town and Angrian cycles of 
stories, he would not have been astonished by the “extraordinary 
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errors” of fact which he observed in Charlotte’s letters and bio- 
graphical notices of her sisters, and his treatment of the long 
mooted Bronté problems would, I think, have been far different. 
He would have seen that “Villette” owes nothing to Charlotte’s 
years in Brussels save its material setting, that its vivid intensity, 
its fire and passion, its lyrical passages, and its principal characters 
—Paulina Mary, Dr. John, Lucy Snowe, and Paul Emanuel— 
were all transferred from her Angrian world where they had ex- 
isted for years before she set foot on the Continent. He might still 
believe that Charlotte was in love with M. Héger, but he would 
not rest his belief so far as he does on the evidence of “Villette,” 
and he would, perhaps, have questioned whether Charlotte’s let- 
ters to M. Héger were love letters in the ordinary sense of the 


term. 
If Mr. Benson had known Charlotte’s diary-like fragments 


from her teaching days at Roe Head, he would never have 
doubted Mrs. Gaskell’s statement that there existed between 
Charlotte and Emily a deep and intense intimacy. But nowhere 
does Mr. Benson’s ignorance of the juvenilia lead him to such 
grave error as in his discussion of Branwell’s supposed part in 


“Wuthering Heights.” To argue this question at all, in face of the 
tremendous mass of Branwell’s known writings from his thir- 
teenth year to his death, is as foolish as to try to settle by dialectic 
the weight of a fish in water, when fish, bowl of water, and scales 
are at hand. No reasonable person who has read Branwell’s stories 
can believe that he wrote the first three chapters of “Wuthering 
Heights.” Branwell’s voluminous writings, both prose and verse, 
have a very limited range of themes, incidents, and characters, and 
he repeats himself innumerable times. His last stories are but 
feeble repetitions of chronicles done before he was fifteen. If he 
had written any part of “Wuthering Heights,” there is a proba- 
bility amounting almost to certainty that an earlier version of his 
contributions would be found among the juvenilia. 

As an interesting companion piece to Mr. Benson’s “Charlotte 
Bronté” comes a little volume by Charlotte herself, written when 
she was eighteen—“The Spell,” edited by Mr. George Edwin 
MacLean. Though the selection is not, perhaps, the most fortu- 
nate that might have been made from the Angrian cycle, and the 
editor shows but a limited knowledge of the Bronté juvenilia, his 
work is of distinct significance in calling attention again to the 
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rich mass of unused material opened up several years ago by My 
C. W. Hatfield in his edition of Charlotte Bronté’s “The Twely. 


Adventurers and Other Stories.” 
Fannie E. Ratcurorp 


AMERICAN HISTORY AND PROPHECY 


EMoTionAL CURRENTS IN AMERICAN History, dy J. H. DENison, Char/p; 
Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue AMERICAN War oF INDEPENDENCE, Jy F. E. Wuitton, Dodd, Mexd 
& Co. 


Tue Popuuist Revoit, dy Joun D. Hicks, University of Minnesota Pres; 
America Facks THE Future, edited by Cares A. Bearp, Houghton Mit. 
flin Co. 
To the field of American history, Mr. J. H. Denison now applies 
his thesis that emotion is the most fundamental factor in the de- 
termination of human events. He accepts the principle that history 
has been only a succession of battles of ideas, assuming that an idea 
may be defined as an “emotionalized thought.” The author admits 
a temptation to launch a science of emotional dynamics, and haz- 
ards such laws as one that “resistance to an emotional current 
raises its voltage about in proportion to the square of the resist- 
ance offered.” America, says Mr. Denison, has been “in a peculiar 
sense the battleground of ghosts and visions.” He traces successive 
conflicts from the time when the various ambitions of the colonies 
were “fused in one great Colonial Dynamic Current”—British re- 
pression raised “the emotional charge on this idea of liberty to 
higher potential,” and a new commonwealth was born. And s0, 
from the “Spirit of Liberty” to the “Spirit of the Nation” and on 
through the years of the republic. There is much that is stimulat- 
ing and provocative about his classifications. Considerable light is 
thrown upon the forces of cause and effect. There are also many 
important implications for the present. But the surprising thing 1s 
that the larger meaning of American history is so little altered 
when dressed up in this new garb. Nor will the average historian 
find any more reason for enthusiasm over this work than over 
other special interpretations of history which conveniently omit 
facts not readily classified. History has often been proclaimed a 
socio-psychological science but never in the grandiose terms of Mr. 
Denison’s thesis. To one’s disappointment, the thing that “sticks” 
is the new jargon, of which the historian is naturally suspicious. 
One turns with some relief to the military interpretation of the 
American Revolution by Lieutenant-Colonel Whitton—for his 
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work is more than a military history of the war. This volume, 
h in general exploits only the array of secondary materials 


M choolle makes little claim to new contributions, achieves its 
broader objective in a modest and generous spirit. One may com- 
mend the absence of any British arrogance or dogmatism. Even 
the opening chapter upon “The Colonies and a Standing Army” 
iustifies, without offering offense, the new British policy which 
aroused so much revolutionary antagonism in the colonies. The 
} author is generous in his estimates of American leadership and 
ceneralship, although he explains that Washington’s appointment 
as Commander-in-Chief was not justified by his previous record 
of service so much as by the results which he finally achieved. The 
invasion of Canada carried out by Montgomery and Benedict 
Arnold is stressed as a campaign which “lured the British govern- 
ment into a false plan of operations which resulted in disaster and 
virtually decided the issue of the war” in contributing to the 
French Alliance and the dilemma of Britannia contra Mundum. 

Mr. Hicks’s recent study of our late nineteenth-century agra- 
rian crusade is one of the outstanding monographs of the year. 
The volume has sweep in its analysis of the post-Civil-War prob- 
lems of the debtor West and South. As, in the familiar cycle of 
boom, deflation, and depression, the West wore out and cheap 
lands disappeared, these problems grew serious enough to stimu- 
late widespread revolt. Until this time, the individual and the na- 
tion could run away from the economic difficulties that threatened 
them. But industrialism was now pursuing its victims even into the 
more remote corners of the frontier. The Populist movement rose 
to voice the determination of the plain American, farmer or la- 
borer, to stand his ground. The agrarian crusade demanded social 
control through regulation by law; it asked the government under 
popular control to stand by and hold in check the mighty pluto- 
cratic oppressors. The Populists formulated a programme that de- 
manded a wide range of reform. “To list these demands,” says 
Mr. Hicks, “is to cite the chief political innovations made in the 
United States during recent times.” For the Populists leavened 
the politics of the nation, and in due time saw their principles tri- 
umph under more orthodox political auspices. Progressives of to- 
day, however, properly regard as inadequate the essentially indi- 
vidualistic philosophy of the Populist panaceas. 

What of the future? This is the question insistently raised by 
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Dr. Beard and the group of authors whose essays he brings to- 
gether in a very provocative volume which includes a concern, as 
André Maurois’ “Can Capitalism Be Saved?” shows, about how 
the world at large will face the future. For it becomes clear at the 
outset that only to the extent that America has met, directly or in- 
directly, the Populist challenge of the Nineties, can this nation 
claim any special advantages in a “planless world” where, say; 
Nicholas Murray Butler, the first need is for a plan of interna. 
tional co-operation. Americans have too often invoked a trad}. 
tional “rugged individualism” to solve their problems without 
realizing that the forces that had democratically rewarded indj- 
vidual initiative had largely passed. At length the importance of 
building for the future is realized. Someone has said that all the 
present-day talk of planning only calls up the adage: “When the 
devil is sick, the devil a saint would be.” Yet, when Dr. Beard can 
bring together in a single volume plans from the varied pens of 
President Hoover and Senator La Follette, Governor Roosevelt 
and Governor La Follette, representatives of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, the American Federation of Labor, and 
the General Electric Company, and financial and agricultural ex- 
perts, and add his own “five-year plan” for good measure, it is ob- 
vious that the challenge to the social order, which is also presented 
in this volume from different angles, has really taken hold. 


ArTuHUR C. Coe 


HOMEOSTASIS 
Tue Wispom or THE Bopy, 4y WaLTER B. Cannon, W. W. Norton & Co. 
In this volume Dr. Cannon has collected the data respecting the 
functions of the various regulatory mechanisms of which the body 
makes use to retain its equilibrium under the varying conditions to 
which it is exposed by the changes and chances of its environ- 
ment. Almost if not quite all of the researches he refers to have 
been previously published in scientific journals either by Dr. 
Cannon and his collaborators or by other investigators. But the 
presentation is here made for the general reader, and the selec- 
tion is designed to build the picture of how our bodies maintain 
their integrity in the face of the many accidents, emotions, and en- 
vironmental factors that may tend to destroy their cellular ele- 
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ments. As the author points out, the individual cells are very deli- 
cate, and failure to provide the proper medium for their life is 
very shortly fatal; yet despite the fact that our bodies are com- 
posed of myriads of these very unstable units, the stability and 
uniformity of our bodies is remarkable. This steady state of the 
body Dr. Cannon calls “homeostasis.” 

In the maintenance of homeostasis the controlling force is the 
sympathetic nervous system which functions automatically, and 
quite involuntarily so far as our brains are concerned. It detects 
instantly a changing state in the body, and impulses are discharged 
which produce responses in the appropriate regions so that the 
tendency to change is counteracted. Activity of the respiration, 
circulation, glands, or muscles is called into play, as the conditions 
may warrant, and likewise to help maintain the level of sugar, 
protein, or fat in the blood, to keep the carbon dioxide and oxygen 
content of the blood uniform, or to regulate the temperature of 
the body. These corrective forces have to do both with materials 
and with processes. In dealing with materials, for example, sugar, 
the body stores the excess in time of great abundance, and then 
drains itself in time of need, whereas in the second category there 
are opposed activities constantly in operation, such as heat produc- 
tion and heat loss, one of which is speeded up to match an exces- 
sive activity on the part of the other. 

Dr. Cannon gives very carefully the physiological evidence for 
his statements and describes briefly a considerable number of ex- 
periments. For a person not so critical in his attitude towards sci- 
entific proof as Dr. Cannon is, the book would have been easier to 
read, and just as interesting and convincing, if some of the experi- 
mental proof had not been presented in such detailed form. 

Dr. Cannon’s suggestion that the wisdom of the body could 
with benefit be transposed into our social and economic life can 
bring nothing but agreement. Our main difficulty seems to be that 
society lacks as keen detectors of impending instability as the body 
possesses, and that the control of the situation is not unified and 
for the benefit of the whole body politic. The author suggests that 
with further evolution we may be able to develop both of these 
functions just as the body probably developed its homeostasis 
through a long course of experience. Unfortunately, we seem to be 
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still a long way from developing a reliable agency which can take 
the place of the sympathetic nervous system as an automatic safe. 


guard. 
Orvit_e F. Rocers 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY 


Huxtey, 4y Crarence Ayres, W. W. Norton & Co. 


Huxvey: Propuet or Science, dy Houston Peterson, Longmans, Green & 
Co. 


Ir was, as we know, Thomas Henry Huxley, the great English 
comparative anatomist, to whose lot it fell specifically to carry or- 
ganic evolution to its logical and possibly unpleasant conclusion jn 
“Man’s Place in Nature.” Darwin provided the weapon, Huxley 
thrust it home. So it is not strange that the life of the virile and 
dramatic Huxley should command attention beyond the confines 
of the biological laboratory some three score years and ten after he 
put man in his place, as is evidenced by two recently published 
biographies: one by Clarence Ayres and the other by Houston 
Peterson. 

Mr. Ayres presents a smooth-running account of Huxley’s 
strenuous life in research and polemics, which carries the interest 
of the reader on to the “faded but still fascinating” scientist, re- 
tired from official position, but active as an essayist until death 
stopped his pen. And then the author devotes a final chapter to his 
belief “that Huxley ‘created’ the theory of human descent from 
anthropoid stock as definitely as any man ever creates anything. 
His claim to that aspect of evolution is quite as clear as any claim 
that can be made for Darwin.” Be this as it may, one cannot but 
remember that the “Origin of Species” not only specifically im- 
plied that man is not exempt from descent with change but also 
succeeded in convincing the hard-headed Huxley that such is the 
case. Once one starts the alluring chase of this idea into the past, 
he must not falter until, perhaps, he reaches Aristotle. 

Mr. Peterson’s volume covers, of course, much the same mate- 
rial, but in a somewhat more prosaic style, which is accentuated by 
smaller type and pages well documented by footnotes. And an 
Appendix publishes for the first time a copy of the galley proof of 
an article that Huxley was correcting when he died. So the book 
fills a slightly different niche from Mr. Ayres’s, though still af- 
fording an interesting study for the general reader. Mr. Peterson 
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emphasizes that it was not only popular theology that Huxley un- 
dermined but the morality resting on it. “This consequence he did 
not intend or foresee. He would have been horrified at the very 
idea, for he was a thorough Victorian in morality.” Over forty 
years ago, W. S. Lilly said: “Morality, in Professor Huxley, I can 
well believe is strong enough to hold its own. But will it be strong 
enough in Professor Huxley’s grandchildren?” Mr. Peterson 
finds a partial answer in the novels of Aldous Huxley. “Agnos- 
ticism,” he says, “and the ‘hypothesis that animals are automata’ 
and the doctrine that morality is independent of theology are the 
views held by the people of ‘Antic Hay,’ ‘Those Barren Leaves,’ 
and ‘Point Counter Point.’ ” 

It will be recalled that Huxley concluded his brief autobiogra- 
phy with the fear that he could not count as marks of success even 
the many scientific honors that he had received if he could not 
hope that he had “somewhat helped that movement of opinion 
which has been called the New Reformation.” Surely these books 
indicate that his hope has been realized. Indeed, perhaps the 
arch-villain, Professor Owen, and the arch-goat, Bishop Wil- 
berforce, have been capitalized beyond their dramatic value. 


LoranDE Loss WoopRUFF 


INDIAN ARTS 


Dancinc Gons, Sy Erna Fercusson, A. A. Knopf. 

Ruack Evk Speaks: BeEinc THE Lire Story oF a Hoty Man oF THE Oca- 
LALA Sioux, as told to Joun G. NerHarot, illustrated by Stanvinc Bear, 
William Morrow & Co. 

Op Man Coyore, 4y Frank B. Linperman, i//ustrated by HerBerT Mor- 
ton Stoops, John Day Co. 


Miss Fercusson, Mr. Neihardt, and Mr. Linderman have in com- 
mon an excellent attitude towards America’s aborigines. That is 
to say, they are neither sentimental nor patronizing, but always 
appreciative of the Indian’s integral qualities, and always solici- 
tous to let those qualities declare themselves in their books. 
Among the many recent books devoted to America’s regional 
exposition, there is none better than Erna Fergusson’s “Dancing 
Gods,” a manual concerning the Indian ceremonials of the South- 
west. The chief values of the book are its author’s great knowledge 
of the dances and traditions of the Indians, and her wholly sympa- 
thetic feeling for them. In the civilizations of the Pueblo, Navajo, 
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and Hopi Indians, the passionate rituals of dance and drama hay. 
an antique integrity. Of late years, these intensely personal cere. 
monies have been exposed to commercial tourist observation, jn 
which curiosity and incomprehension are the chief elements. Mix 
Fergusson has for a long time been a sincere and privileged frieng 
of the Indians of whom she writes. Her book, with its authority 
and communicative enthusiasm, describes and interprets all of the 
important Pueblo, Navajo, and Hopi ceremonials, along wit} 
many obscurely performed religious and medicinal rites. These 
dances partake of the deepest emotions in Indian life, and bring 
them together in a form of drama, of theatre, in which all of the 
Indian arts are commanded for a common purpose: to invoke 
prosperity, health, fecundity, victory, safety. The unity of the 
Indian philosophy and the society it nourishes achieves fullest 
expression in the ceremonials. Miss Fergusson’s book, so far as | 
know, is the first history of these celebrations to be generally 
available, and it is hard to imagine how her performance could be 
bettered, either as interpretation or as writing. As an introduction 
to her discussions of tribes, pueblos, and dances, she gives us an 
historical background of the Southwest in which her lyrical appre- 
ciations of the country and its heritage are valuable later on, when 
she enables us to visualize the dances as she describes them. 

Mr. Neihardt’s latest service to the preservation of the Indian’s 
significance in our past can only win him respect. He has tran- 
scribed the narrative of an Ogalala Sioux medicine man’s spiritual 
ordination, a story of the simplest impressiveness, for both the old 
man who revealed himself and the author who wrote down the 
revelation did their jobs with dignity and regard for the past which 
they both cherish—the one as its survivor, the other as its student. 
Black Elk’s tale, certainly, is a sad one. He was born in time to 
take a boy’s part in the Battle of Little Big Horn, which he de- 
scribes, remembering the fight not as a whole, but as isolated 
details that are more human than historical. He endured the 
conquest by American soldiers, the infamies of governmental 
administration over the despoiled nations, and the spiritual in- 
dignities of the life of an exile upon the land of his grandfathers. 
At the end of his present story, in 1891, he is still a young man, 
surrendering with his tribes to the soldiers. “And so it was all 
over. I did not know then how much was ended.” But his fatalism 
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® ad been staunch. In the midst of the massacre of Custer’s men a 
friend named Little Bear cried out to him, “Take courage, boy! 
The earth is all that lasts”; and closing a sketch of Crazy Horse, 
the young chief who led the Indians against Custer, Black Elk 
says, “It does not matter where his body lies, for it is grass; but 
where his spirit is, it will be good to be.” Of his strength and 
prestige as a healer-prophet among his people, Black Elk speaks 
modestly. Like all uncorrupted Indians, he has a vital relation- 
ship with the things that touch his life, living and inanimate, 
imagined and remembered. He is to be included among those 
authentic and special human beings whose traffic with the second 
world moves them to prodigies of the spirit. It was the life of the 
spirit, chained with flesh and bone to the earth, that most strongly 
activated Black Elk, and gave him his power. At the end of the 
book, when he confesses his failure in using that power for the 
betterment of his nation, we are moved by the respect and dignity 
which Indians hold towards their beliefs and their destinies. 

“Qld Man Coyote” is a collection of Crow Indian myths in all 
of which the title figure appears. This character of aboriginal 
mythology could be called a sort of Loki whose genius was in- 
voked for purposes of either prank or succor. Here, as usual, some 
common conceptions of mythology appear. The Indians have their 
Apollo, their Loki, their deities of earth, sky, and water. All 
mythology, legend and smoking-car story alike, has its precise 
formalities, and it is amusing to find the technique of such folk 
convention observed in the Old Man Coyote stories, which are 
alive with color, wit, and ingenuity. Through Mr. Linderman’s 
taste and sympathy in transcribing these stories (which he got 
through forty years’ friendship with the Montana plains Indians), 
their heroic qualities, so beautifully formed with the best devices 
of dramatic narrative, have been saved. There are incidents that 
are deeply moving, Indian play with stars and rivers and animals; 
epic legends of tribes that return from the dead to a pastoral life 
of hunting and gaming; narratives in which the humblest human 
concerns are mingled with the fabulous and the terrible. Often 
there is an expression of pure poetry: for grief, the Crows tell in 
their stories that “their hearts were on the ground.” These stories, 
which are truest American (plains and buffaloes, mountains and 
the life of weather upon people and animals), stand as examples 
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of how well our folk lore can be recorded. The illustrations are 
handsomely done. 


Paut Horcan 


FAR EASTERN POLITICS 


Far Eastern InrernationaL Rexations, 4y Hosea Battou Morse 
Harvey FarnswortuH MacNair, Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Twenty YEARS OF THE CHINESE RepuBLic, dy Harotp ARCHER Van Dopx 
A. A. Knopf. 


ALTHOUGH these timely volumes have been written for very dif. 
ferent purposes both will be of interest to readers wishing to be 
informed on Far Eastern politics. The volume by Morse and 
MacNair is a systematic and detailed history of the relations be- 
tween China, Japan, and other Far Eastern countries and the 
Western powers. It is designed to set forth as many of the facts 
concerning the contacts between the peoples and powers in the 
Far East as can be conveniently compressed into one volume. The 
authors emphasize their desire to execute their design dispassion- 
ately and objectively—a difficult undertaking in dealing with a 
subject so surrounded with prejudices and so complicated by spe- 
cial interests as international relations in the Far East. The diff- 
culties of the subject are greatly enhanced by the inaccessibility 
to the Western student of indispensable materials in the Oriental 
languages. Dr. Morse’s part in the volume seems to have been 
confined to authorizing his collaborator to condense his standard 
three-volume history, “The International Relations of the Chi- 
nese Empire,” to bring it down to date, and to supplement it with 
an account of the international relations of the other countries in 
the Far East. This Dr. MacNair has done with wide learning and 
unusual literary skill. 

The volume ends with an interesting discussion of the policies 
of the powers in the Far East. American policy towards China 
the authors describe as one of “unsentimental practicality.” They 
recognize that this policy has in general been one of friendship 
for China, but insist that the United States could scarcely have 
followed any other than a friendship policy, if American interests 
were to be consulted. The policy of the American government 
towards Japan seems, in their opinion, to have been greatly influ- 
enced, if not determined, by America’s Chinese policy. This at 
times has resulted in coolness between Washington and Tokyo. 
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The authors are content to record the efforts to bring about better 
relations between the two countries, and make no attempts at proph- 
ecy; but if they are correct in believing that the Japanese policy 
of the United States is in some measure determined by the policy 
towards China, the reader can easily draw his own conclusions. 
John Hay ts credited with the assertion that whoever understands 
China holds the key to the world’s politics for the next five cen- 
turies. Noting this, the authors close with the observation that “it 
does not appear that any individual or nation at present holds this 
key.” Such candor disarms the critic. One defect, however, needs 
comment. The book fails to emphasize sufficiently that American 
policy in the Far East is based upon confidence in the ability of 
the Chinese eventually to set their house in order and to stand 
by themselves in the strenuous conditions of the modern world. 
This fact emerges clearly from Secretary Stimson’s notes and let- 
ters since the Japanese began their military operations in Man- 
churia last September. But the present volume stops on the eve 
of these proceedings. 

Dr. Van Dorn’s volume represents a much less ambitious un- 
dertaking. Having lived and taught for a time in China, and 
having gained an affection for the country and the people, as it is 
so easy for a Western teacher in China to do, he discharges a per- 
sonal debt by writing an introduction to contemporary China, as 
he sees it. This is a service which must be repeated at frequent 
intervals for a land which is changing as rapidly as is China. Mr. 
J. E. Baker’s excellent “Explaining China” and Dr. Paul Mon- 
roe’s judicious “China, a Nation in Evolution,” performed this 
service very acceptably only a few years ago, but it is not too soon 
for Dr. Van Dorn to do it again. 

The arrangement of the material in Dr. Van Dorn’s book gives 
the clue to his treatment of his subject. The five parts into which 
it is divided deal respectively with political progress, educational 
progress, religious progress, social progress, and economic prog- 
ress. Dr. Van Dorn was evidently looking for progress in China 
and he did not fail to discover what he sought. He also found 
some obstacles to progress and developments which could hardly 
be fitted into his scheme. But these did not interest him greatly, 
and the reader who wishes to know what is wrong with China, or 
what unsympathetic observers see, when they look at China, 
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should turn to Mr. Rodney Gilbert or M. LeGendre. In describ. 
ing the life of Sun Yat-sen, which Dr. Van Dorn does with req) 
enthusiasm, he seems to rely largely for his facts upon Mr. Upton 
Close’s lively account in his “Eminent Asians.” But since Mr 
Close wrote, Bishop Restarick’s Life of Sun Yat-sen has been pub- 
lished by the Yale University Press; it should be consulted by 
those who wish the latest word of scholarship on that subject, 
Whatever be the limitations of Dr. Van Dorn’s mode of treat. 
ment, the fact remains that China does seem to most observers to 
move forward, not back, and this book is the most recent, and 
therefore for the moment the most satisfactory, of the efforts to 
make a motion-picture of China in print. 


Artuur N. Hotcomper 


A SHORT LIFE OF WALPOLE 


Tue Lire or Horace Wavpote, dy SrepHEN Gwynn, Houghton Mifflin 
Co. 


Tus is the sixth biography of Horace Walpole since 1924. 
Within the same time excellent articles on him have been written 
by Lytton Strachey, André Maurois, J. C. Squire, and Professor 
Saintsbury. An eighteenth volume has been added to the definitive 
edition of the letters and four editions of selections have been 
made. There have been four editions of “The Castle of Otranto,” 
and new editions of “The Mysterious Mother,” “Essay on Mod- 
ern Gardening,” “Hieroglyphic Tales,” “Reminiscences,” and 
“Fugitive Verse.” The first volume of the new edition of the “An- 
ecdotes of Painting” has been published by the English Walpole 
Society. There have been five new books of heretofore unpub- 
lished manuscripts. In addition, Horace Walpole has figured in- 
evitably in many books on the eighteenth century in France and 
England and has been vindicated in the unhappy Chatterton busi- 
ness, let us hope forever, by Mr. Meyerstein. All this in the last 
eight years. Horace Walpole’s ghost, returning to “posterity, one 
hundred and fifty years hence” cannot complain of neglect. 
Walpole, who took every opportunity to co-operate with pos- 
terity, drew up “Short Notes of my Life” for the assistance of fu- 
ture biographers. The Notes make up a skeleton which can be 
filled out to any desired bulk with quotations lying on the surface 
of his letters. It is true that they now extend to eight thousand 
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pages, but Walpole again lightened the labors of biography by 
being consistently entertaining. Mr. Gwynn has made up an oc- 
‘avo of two hundred and seventy-six pages with the object of 
condensing Walpole’s story for those unequal to his heroic corpus, 
but he does not seem to have had much joy in his work, and the 
reader introduced to Walpole by him will hardly be inclined to 
pursue the acquaintance further. 

The student of Walpole will find no new information, but he 
will find the old tale of Horace Walpole’s doubtful paternity as 
published first by Lady Louisa Stuart one hundred and twenty 
years after Walpole’s birth. Mr. Gwynn, fresh from Lord Her- 
vey’s “Memoirs,” is anxious to believe it, because if only Horace 
Walpole were a Hervey, the riddle of his personality would be 
solved; but what little light has been thrown on this thesis since 
Lady Louisa’s day has been against its acceptance. The only claim 
it has ever had for serious consideration has been Lady Louisa’s 
character for accuracy. She is a formidable authority on what she 
herself observed, but this story came second-hand from a journal 
of her easy-going grandmother, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
whose pen was sharpened by personal hatred. It is remarkable that 
in the scandalous chronicles of the time no other allusion has been 


found to a circumstance which if true, or even if suspected, would 
have furnished so rich a yield to the satirists of a strong-stom- 
ached age. One may take issue, too, with Mr. Gwynn when he 
says that “we find no trace of any remorse” in Walpole for the 
death of Chatterton. The only explanation for so astonishing a 
statement is Mr. Gwynn’s own, that he makes no pretense of 
having exhausted the study of his subject. 


W. S. Lewis 


THREE BOOKS ON FRENCH PAINTERS 


A Sort History or Frencu Paintine, dy Eric G. UnpERwoop, Oxford 
University Press. 

An InTRopUCTION To FRENCH PaintinG, 6y ALan CLuTToN-Brock, Henry 
Holt & Co, 

An Account oF Frencu Paintinc, Sy Crive Bevx, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
Recent exhibitions at Burlington House have encouraged the 
production of handbooks of several national arts. This year the 
crop is French, and bountiful. Three volumes on French painting 


deserve special notice by the lay reader: an “Introduction” by 
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Alan Clutton-Brock, a “Short History” by Eric Underwood and 
an “Account” by Clive Bell. None of these belongs to the hetione 
class of fine arts publication; none is at all ponderous; and all d¢. 
serve a reading. 

By far the most substantial of them is Underwood’s volume, T, 
call it a perfect textbook would be to do less than justice to its Jit. 
erary quality. It should be enjoyed widely by amateurs, and to the 
professional student of art-history it will be welcome as an ad. 
mirable summary of a difficult subject. Mr. Underwood writes 
straightforward history, amply documented, neatly ordered 
agreeably presented. He is discriminating in criticism, restrained 
in anecdote, and vigorous in instruction. The systematic basis upon 
which the work is composed is reflected in a number of tables and 
appendices of great utility. In an “Outline of Cultural History jn 
France, England and America,” the author tabulates the names 
and dates of French and English monarchs against the events of 
their reigns. He devotes a section to listing by countries and cities 
the collections where French painting may be seen. He lists the 
self-portraits of French painters, and portraits of them by other 
French painters. He supplies good short bibliographies, a “pupil- 
pedigree,” showing in graphic form the master-pupil relationships 
among French painters since the seventeenth century; and the 
front end-paper of this delightful book provides that rarest wel- 
come aid, a map. And it is no ordinary map of France, but one 
neatly drawn in outline “showing places mentioned in this book,” 
towns, cities, and provinces. The map and “pupil-pedigree” are 
put in some jeopardy by a certain lack of rigidity in the binding. 
This is a pity, for in all other respects it is a well-made, handsome 
little volume, and one which will be read much and consulted 
often. It is generously illustrated with plates of excellent quality. 
If the nineteenth and twentieth centuries receive more than their 
pro-rata share of attention, this is due to the increased complexity 
of the subject matter rather than to any relaxation of Mr. Under- 
wood’s impartiality. If tangled questions are passed over lightly, 
as are those of the earliest frescoes, the School of Avignon, and 
the Maitre de Moulins, this is due to the author’s fidelity to his 
parti—a short history. 

Clutton-Brock turns his back upon the historical approach, and 
elects a descriptive and explanatory one. His “Introduction” is a 
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shoughtful work, a good companion for a traveller in France. It is 
no history at all, but a sort of distillation of French painting in 
vacuo, through the alembic of the author’s mind. I cannot praise 
the policy which leads him to exclude “all references to the part 
which pictures play in reflecting the civilization and ideals of the 
times when they were executed.” But this policy is less fatal ap- 
plied to French painting than to French architecture. The absence 
of all “tiresome dates,” of all vexatious questions of attribution, 
and such impediments to easy enjoyment, should commend it to 
the audience for whom it was designed. The book is not well il- 
lustrated; the plates are poor, and rather few. It should be read, 
if possible, with auxiliary illustrative material at hand. 

Clive Bell’s “Account of French Painting” is a light, conversa- 
tional, informative, personal treatment of as much of the subject 
as the author cares to include. It is the briskest reading of the three 
books, by far the brightest and most stimulating. None should 
miss the pleasure of reading history in the words of one who has 
helped to make it; but we must regret that Mr. Bell has been so 
reserved as to withhold his comments on the ultra-modern group. 


Dante. V. THOMPSON 


MR. LASKI ON LIBERTY AND SOVEREIGNTY 


Srupies in Law anv Poxitics; THe Founpations oF SovEREIGNTY; 4y 
Harotp J. Lasxi, Yale University Press. 

Liserty In THE Mopern State, dy Haroxp J. Lasxi, Harper & Brothers. 

Pouitics, 5y Harotp J. Lasx1, J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Proressor Lask1 is perhaps the most trenchant and certainly the 
most prolific of present-day English writers on the state. These 
four books, three of them containing his recent work and one a re- 
print of earlier essays, include critical studies of judicial and ad- 
ministrative problems, investigations in the history of political 
thought, contributions to the theory of the state, and a full-dress 
plea for the liberty of the subject. In them all Mr. Laski exhibits 
the qualities we have come to associate with his work—his lively 
personal admirations, his apt examples, his pithy statements, and 
his keen sense of changing situations—while in the more popular 
volumes on “Liberty” and on “Politics” he writes with a fluency 
and élam that contrast with the rather choppy style and the some- 
times extreme allusiveness of the more academic works. Compar- 
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ing his earlier writings, represented here by “The Foundations of 
Sovereignty and other Essays,” with the later, one is conscious of 
a change of interest, or at least of emphasis. The author is now Je 
the follower of Gierke and Maitland and more the follower of 
Marx, less the exponent of a theoretical pluralism and more the 
advocate of economico-political reforms. His initial studies of the 
problem of sovereignty and of the theory of corporations have 
never been given the development which his suggestive but in. 
complete analysis required. 

Of the historical essays, three (in “Studies in Law and Politics” ) 
are additions to the author’s previous contributions to eighteenth- 
century French political thought, including an admirable esti. 
mate of Diderot. The reviewer feels, however, that the references 
here and elsewhere to Rousseau fail adequately to present the per- 
manent significance of his teaching. Of the essays on law and ad- 
ministration, mention should be made at least of the well-docu- 
mented pleas on behalf of a definite system of ministerial respon- 
sibility for executive acts both in England and the United States 
and also for the need of appeal from decisions of administrative 
boards or tribunals. Professor Laski makes out a strong case for 
these extensions of the “rule of law.” 

Within our limits we cannot deal with the numerous particular 
arguments contained in these volumes, but we may consider briefly 
their underlying political philosophy. Mr. Laski is broadly both a 
liberal and a socialist—positions not by any means incompatible 
but requiring discriminating theoretical reconciliation. At times 
one feels that with Mr. Laski the reconciliation is temperamental 
rather than logical, and one is inclined to demand something more 
from an author of his calibre. The issue appears in its profoundest 
form when we take together his writings on liberty and his various 
studies of the problem of sovereignty. 

“Liberty in the Modern State” is a fine “essay in persuasion.” 
It is in the best tradition of Mill, while avoiding the latter’s fatal 
distinction between the two spheres of the individual and the so- 
cial. It takes liberty in the simple straightforward meaning of the 
absence of restraint, and cuts through the confusing Hegelian 
identification of liberty with obedience to a higher law, with ulti- 
mate self-realization, and so on. One must plead for liberty not as 
a disguise of something else but as it is, with all its inconveniences 
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and clashes. And the author takes his stand on the two principles 
chat irresponsible power is poisonous to its possessors and that 
cood government is less valuable than self-government. On the 
other hand, with all its risks, “perverse, foolish, ignorant” as it is, 
there is no other guide for the individual to determine his obedi- 
ence or disobedience than his own conscience. This surely must be 
oranted, but it does not follow, as Mr. Laski sometimes seems to 
presume, that because the individual has the right to follow his 
own conscience, the government has the obligation to let him fol- 
low it under all conditions. The admitted relativity of morals or 
convictions is a consideration of which every government ought to 
take most serious cognizance, but Mr. Laski’s own theory of cor- 
porate organization would assign a conscience to governments 
also, which presumably it is their right—or their duty—to follow. 
Thus may and do arise conflicts which cannot be solved by an ap- 
peal to liberty. 

The same dilemma appears, on another level, in the discussions 
of sovereignty. In the book on “Liberty” the author says: “I am 
not a part of some great symphony in which I realize myself only 
as an incident in the motif of the whole. I am unique, I am sepa- 
rate, 1 am myself; out of these qualities I must build my own 
principles of action.” True, we may reply, but the antithesis is im- 
perfect. I am both myself and a part of some great symphony 
within which I do in large measure fulfil myself. So taken, the in- 
sistence on liberty may be as strong as ever, but it loses the atom- 
istic quality with which the author invests it. “The individual,” 
he writes in “Studies in Law and Politics,” “makes a judgment on 
the moral quality of the order he is asked to obey,” and his alle- 
giance to the law is contingent on this judgment. But in the first 
place, it is somewhat rarely on the purely moral quality of a law 
that an individual passes judgment—so many considerations of 
interest or expediency are interwoven with it; and in the second 
place, his own moral judgment relative to obedience or disobedi- 
ence must take account not only of his valuation of the particular 
law but also of the total situation which ensues from his prospec- 
tive obedience or disobedience. An explicit admission of these 
points would have added clarity to the interesting controversy be- 
tween Laski and Dickinson on the obligation of obedience. And 
there is surely no issue which calls more imperatively for rigor- 
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ous analysis, for, as our author himself says, here is “the main 
political problem which it is the business of every age to answer.” 
Mr. Laski speaks of the need of a “common purpose binding men 
together in the state,” but one condition as well as one consequence 
of the recognition of common purpose is that the obligation of 
obedience is not determined solely by the judgment of the intrin. 
sic merits of every particular act. This in no sense implies that the 
obligation of obedience is always paramount, but simply that the 
inevitable moral judgment beyond which no man can go is based 
on broader grounds. 
R. M. Maclver 


LETTERS AND COMMENT 


To the Editor of THE Yate REvIEw: 


Sir: 

In my review of “The Sacco-Vanzetti Case,” by Mr. Osmond 
K. Fraenkel, the last paragraph should be withdrawn. It blames 
the book for omitting evidence concerning the variety of the brass 
shells of pistol cartridges found on the street where the crime was 
committed and the like variety and similarity of the pistol car- 
tridges found in Sacco’s possession. Mr. Fraenkel has called the 
matter to my attention and pointed out that the Lowell Commit- 
tee did not anywhere in its report refer to this point nor did the 
prosecutor or Mr. Justice Webster Thayer. My review seemed to 
Mr. Fraenkel to contain at least an implication that he had sup- 
pressed or neglected an argument which the sources showed to be 
of value and to have been relied on. Now that I see this, I with- 
draw the paragraph. 

I attach more importance than he does to the evidence in the 
record as to the similarity in the kinds of the cartridges, but it is 
only fair that I should say that in mentioning this difference of 
opinion I do not mean to indicate bias on his side. I never intended 
any implication of suppression and thought I had made that clear 


in the original review. 
Ricuarp W. Hate 





